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PREFACE. 

The three former editions of this work were published 
in the years 1834, 1537, and 1852, respectively; but, 
from the wonderful development of the Colony of New 
South Wales during the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
and the nianifold and important changes that have taken 
place in that period in it€ general condition and pros- 
pects, only a small portion, comparatively, of the original 
work has been embodied in the present edition ; while 
the history of the Colony which it gives for the last 
quarter of a century is entirely new. 

Almost the whole of the following work was written 
at sea, on the author^s repeated voyages from Sydney to 
London ; the materials having been previously collected 
for the purpose on these occasions in the Colony. For 
having, unfortunately, had to spend a large portion of 
his life at sea, the author has found it expedient and 
necessary, independently altogether of other and higher 
objects, to carve out beforehand sufficient literary labour 
for each successive voyage, to redeem that portion of his 
life from the mere blank which it might otherwise pre- 
sent, as well as to escape the listlessness and languor 
into which any person without an absorbing employment 
is, in such circumstances, likely to fall. 

A work written in circumstances such as these must 
necessarily have many imperfections. Repetitions of the 
same facts and circumstances, and sometimes even. a£ 
the same ideas, are not only apt to occur, but 
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afterwards overlooked till it is too late to make the 
necessary corrections: dull expletives also are apt to 
intrude themselves, especially if the wind happens to be 
foul, or the weather unfavourable ; and the balancing of 
periods is scarcely to be thought of. 

Having firmly resolved, on the completion of his 
academical curriculum of eight years at the University 
of Glasgow, for the ministry of the Church of Scot- 
land, that he would not wait for any dead man^s shoes 
in his native land, but would go forth beyond seas to 
some transmarine field of labour, in which no minister 
of the Church he belonged to had ever laboured before, 
the author went forth accordingly, as a minister of re- 
ligion, to Australia, of his own choice and at his own 
charges, upwards of fifty years since ; and having formed 
a strong attachment to his adopted country from the 
first, he was early identified with efibrts of various 
kinds for its welfare and advancement. In process of 
time, as the colony was gradually expanding, and the 
powers of evil under the superlatively bad government 
to which it was long subjected were more and more 
strongly developed, he became involved in a whole 
series of struggles for its intellectual, social, moral, and 
political advancement, of which the reader will find 
sufiicient indications in the following volumes. In the 
meantime, as the rest of the family of which the author 
was a member had followed his example in going forth 
to Australia shortly thereafter, and had acquired much 
valuable property in the country, which in the order 
of nature had all fallen to the author, he was enabled 
to maintain these struggles for a long series of years, 
and thereby not only to secure many important and 
permanent benefits for his fellow-colonists, but perhaps 
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also to leave footprinU on tie sands of time in Australia^ 
that, in all likelihood, will never he effaced.* 

As it is now evident that during the last eighty years and 
upwards Great Britain has been, perhaps nnconseionsly 
and undesignedly, laying the foundations of one of the 
mightiest empires of the future in Australia, the history 
of the origin and progress of the British settlements in 
that country will henceforth necessarily be an object of 
interest and importance not only to the colonists of 
Australia, but to the whole civilized world. Of these 
settlements, however, the only one that can ever pretend 
to have a history of the slightest interest or importance 
to the European reader, is New South Wales ; of which, 
indeed, all the others — Tasmania, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia and Queensland — ^including even Western Aus- 
tralia or Swan River on the one hand, and New Zealand 
on the other, have merely been the progressive expan- 
sions. To pretend, therefore, to compare the wonderful 
progress of some of these settlements with the com- 
paratively slow progress of New South Wales in the 
infancy of that settlement, as has frequently been done 
by ill-informed and prejudiced writers, both in the 
mother country and in the Colonies, is pre-eminently 
absurd. For example, when the Colonies of South Aus- 

* At a public meeting in Sydney, in the year 1870, the Hon. Sir 
Terence Anbrey Murray, PreBident of the Legislative Council, or 
Upper House of Parliament, in the chair, the Hon. S. D. Gordon, a 
member of that House, stated to the meeting that, " if Dr. Lang had 
retained the property which he had disposed of from time to time 
for the furtherance of objects which he conceived of value and im- 
portance to the country, it would then have been worth not less 
than a hundred thousand pounds." The author would certainly 
not have made such a statement himself i but as it was made 
publicly, where the facts it referred to were all well known, he has 
no hesitation in saying that it was perfectly ooflBEOOt. 
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tralia and Victoria were originally settled in the year 
1836^ herds of cattle^ flocks of sheep^ and droves of 
horses were driven overland on speculation from New 
South Wales^ to be sold at a comparatively moderate 
price to the new colonists ; while whole cargoes of flour 
and other provisions were poured in upon them from 
Sydney and Tasmania. There was no mystery, there- 
fore, in colonizing rapidly and successfully in circum- 
stances so peculiarly favourable. But when the first 
British settlement was formed on the east coast of 
Australia, every ounce of food for civilized man in the 
country had to be earned out either from England, 
from India, or from the Cape of Good Hope ; stock ot 
every kind had to be conveyed for immense distances 
over unknown and stormy seas to the very ends of the 
earth; and in the seasons of famine and disease that 
unfortunately supervened, the whole of that stock which 
it had cost so much to import into the country had 
actually to be slaughtered to sustain human life. A 
comparison of the rates of progress in such circumstances 
is therefore absurd in the highest degree. 

It is desirable, for many and obvious reasons, that all 
intelligent emigrants should make themselves generally 
acquainted with the past history of their adopted 
country ; as they cannot otherwise be enabled to ascer- 
tain either its real condition and wants, or their own 
duties in regard to it. The author has given what he 
believes to be a fair and impartial statement of the facts 
and circumstances of that history, as well as of the 
conclusions which it warrants; and although he may 
thereby have given much offence in certain quarters, he 
is conscious he has told nothing but the truth. 

London, 3rd November, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH OP THE PROGRESSIVE DISCOVERT 
OP THE COASTS OP AUSTRALIA, PREVIOUS TO THE 
TEAR 1788. 

Demqne et a nostro diversum gentibas orbem, 
Diyersam ooelo, et clamni majoiibtis astiis, 
Bexnigio aadaci attig^ns, dacentibns et Dis. 

Fracastohius. 

"Under the guidance of Superior Powers, and in the course of 
onr adventnroos nayig^tion, we have at length reached a world 
differing from our own in its nations, in>^ts climate, and in its 
brighter constellations.' 



M 



The vast coDtinental island of Australia was discovered, 
in the year 1606, almost simultaiieously, by the Spaniards 
and the Dutch. Both of the^e nations, which were then 
the two principal maritime powers of Europe, had fitted 
out expeditions of discovei^ in the year 1605; the former 
from the port 6{ Callap^ in Peru, and the latter from 
Bantam in tlys island of Java. The Spanish expedition, 
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wliich sailed first, consisted of three ships, under the com- 
mand of Don Pedro Fernando de Quiros; and its object 
was to discover the great southern continent, or Tierra 
Austral, which was then supposed by European geographers 
to occupy a large portion of the space which has since been 
ascertained to be covered by the waters of the Pacific. In 
the course of this voyage, De Quiros discovered a tract of 
land which he concluded was a portion of the great southern 
continent, and named accordingly Australia del Espiritu 
Santo J but which has since been supposed to have been 
only one of the larger islands of the Louisiade Archipelago 
of the French navigator Bougainville. His lieutenant, how- 
ever, Luis Vaez de Torres, having been separated from the ! 
admiral in a storm, subsequently pursued a westerly course, , 
to the southward of New Guinea, and, passing through the ^ 
strait which now bears his name, discovered the mainland i| 
of Australia, which he supposed to be a group of islands, in j 
the vicinity of Cape York. On his return to Madrid in the 
year 1609, De Quiros, conceiving his discovery of much 
greater importance than it was likely to have proved, even 
if prosecuted with ardour in that early period of the history 
of modem navigation, memorialized the Spanish court for a 
second expedition to ascertain the limits of the new-found- 
land, and for troops to conquer it for the King of Spain. In 
this application, however, he was unsuccessful: the Spanish, 
monarch, it seems, was no Alexander; being wisely satisfied, 
perhaps, with the worids of which he had already obtained 
the undisputed sovereignty through the splendid discoveries 
of Columbus. 

The Dutch expedition consisted of a single vessel, the 
yacht " Duyf hen," which sailed from the port of Bantam on 
the 18th of November, 1605. It was fitted out at the 
instance of the Governor- General and Council of the Dutch 
East Indies, and its principal object was to explore the 
southern coast of the large island of New Guinea* But 

^ 
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after having reached the south-western extremity of that 
island, the Dutch commander appears to have stood to the 
southward, along the western shore of the peninsula of Cape 
York, which he supposed was merely a continuation of the 
mainland of New Guinea ; thus entering the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria without heing aware of its existenca and coasting 
along the Australian peninsula, as far as Cape Keer Weepy 
or Tumagain, in 13|° south latitude. The exact dates of 
the respective discoveries of Torres and the commander of 
the " Duyfhen" cannot now he ascertained; hut as the Dutch 
vessel had airived in the island of Banda, on her return to 
Bantam, in the month of June, 1606, while the letter of 
ToiTes, communicating an account of his voyage to the 
Spanish Admii*alty, is dated at Manilla, in the month of 
August following. Captain Flindei*s conjectures, with eveiy 
appearance of probahility, that the honour of the discovery 
of Australia is due to the Dutch, and that it must havo 
taken place in the month of March, 1606, a few months 
before the discovery of Torres.* 

It has recently, indeed, been maintained that the honour 

* A Voyage to Terra AtLstralis, undertaken for the purpose of com- 
pleting the Discovery of that vast Coimtry, ^c, By Matthew Flinders, 
ComnuMnder of the Investigator, London, 2 vols. 4to. 1814. Intro- 
dtLction, page viii. 

Captain Flinders ofifers no explanation of the fact that the Dntch 
navigator mistook the Australian peninsula of Cape York for a part of 
the island of New Gninea ; but, from the period of his leaving Bantam 
— the 18th of November, — it is evident he had sailed from that port 
with the first of the north-westerly monsoon, which although it is 
usually said to commence on the first of October, is sometimes a month 
or even six weeks later. Running, therefore, with a fair wind to the 
eastward, and coming at length in sight of the islands in Torres Straits, 
which would appear in the distance a continuous land, the Dutch 
navigator would naturally be apprehensive of being either embayed 
or driven on a lee shore if he continued to mn to the eastward, and 
would therefore at once haul up to the southward, where he found an 
open sea, without farther examination. 

B 2 
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of the diflcoveiy of the Great South Land belooga neither 
to the Spaniards nov to the Dutch, but to the French, or 
rather the Froven^l portion of that great nation. Id 
the Burgimdian Library at Brussels there has been fonnd 
the original Report, illustrated with maps and drawings of 
Manoel Godinho do Eredia, a Poi-tuguese navigator, by 
whom it is alleged that the Australian Conliuent waa dis- 
covered and made known to the world in the year 1601. 
But from certain French maps and relative documents of a 
still more ancient date, recently discovered in the British 
Mnseum and the War Office of Paris, of dates respectively 
lo42 and \555, it would appear that the original discovery 
was made so early as in the year 1531, by a distinguished 
ProveD(al navigator, Guillaume le Testu, a native of the 
French city of Grasse. So confident, indeed, in this opinioD 
was Sir B. C. Eawlinson, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, that in his annual address to the Society 
for the year 1872, he sums up the argument on ihe ques- 
tion of the original discovery of the Great South Land by 
saying, " We must own that the French are without a rival 
in the field." Whether these allegations, however, are well 
founded or not, wo have to console ourselves, as Britons, 
with the comfortable reflection that, while neither the French 
nor the Dutch, neither the Spaniards nor the Portuguese, 
ever made any account of their alleged discoveries, we, the 
only praclical pioplo in t!ie lot, have already, by following 
jnthe track of ourown great navigator. Captain 
Cook, foutdHA a^^j^erlea of noble empires of the fnture 
1 the Gd^B|8B^ 
The J^^P^^^^^^^HH^^ita from Ibc penin^nla of 
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land extending from the tropic of Capricorn to the twenty- 
seventh pai'allel of goath latitude, was the first discovered. 
It was fallen in with in the year 1^16, by Captain Dirk 
Hartog, of the Dutch ship "Endraght," or "Harmony," out- 
ward bound from Holland to India, and was thence named 
Endraghfs Land.* Two years thereafter — in 1618 — the 
land extending from the north-west cape to the fifteenth 
parallel of south' latitude was discovered by another Dutch 
captain of the name of Zeachen, who also appears to have 
discovered and surveyed a considerable portion of the north- 
ern coast, which he named the Land of Arnheim. In the 
year following — 1619 — Captain Jan de Edel discovered the 
western coast to the southward of Endraght's Land, and 
gave his name to a part of it, extending from latitude 
32° 20' to 2&^ 30' south. And in the year 1622 the 
south-west cape was discovered, with the land extending 
to the northward as far as Edel's Land, and was named, 
probably from the vessel in which the discovery was 
effected, Landt van de Leeuwin, or the Land of the 
Lioness. The year following (1623) an expedition was 
despatched from the island of Amboyna, by the Dutch 
Governor-General, Jan Pieterz Coen, to follow up the 
discoveries of the yacht "Duyfhen,*' along the western 
coast of the peninsula of Cape York. The result of 
this expedition was the extension of the survey of that 
peninsula, which was still supposed to be a part of 
New Guinea, to Staten River, in latitude 17° south, where, 

' On one of the islands forming Dirk Hartog' a Boad, in Sharks' 
Bay, latitude 25*^ south, there was found, first, in the year 1697, by 
the Dutch Admiral Ylaming, and afterwards by Captain Flinders in 
the year 1801, a tin plate with the following inscription : — 

"Anno 1616, the 25th of October, arrived here the ship 'Endraght,' 
of Amsterdam : the first merchant, Gillis Hiebais, of Luik ; Dirk 
Hartog, of Amsterdam, Captain. They sailed from hence for Bantam 
the 27th Dec." 
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it was observed, the land stretched to the westward. Four 
years thereafter (ru 1627) the southern coast was discorered 
bj Captain Pieter Nnjts, who bequeathed to it his own 
mellifluous name. The Dutch account of this interesting 
discovery is as follows : — "In the year 1627 the south coast 
of the Great South Land was accidentally discovered by the 
ship ' Guide Zeepaard,' outward bound from Fatherland, for 
the space of a thousand miles " (Flinders, Introd. IxviiL). 
Violent westerly gales, which are of frequent occurrence in 
these regions, had probably driven the brave Dutchman 
out of his course; and the passion for geographical dis- 
covery, so strongly characteristic of his age and nation, 
may have induced him to push on so far to the eastward 
along the unknown coast he had accidentally discovei'ed. 
Unfortunately, however, he could scarcely have found so 
large an extent of absolute sterility as that coast presents in 
any other locality on the face of the earth. In the year 
1628, the line of coast, intervening between £ndraght*s 
Land and the discoveries of Zeachen, was discovered and 
surveyed by a vessel belonging to the Dutch East India 
Company (which was unfortunately wrecked on the coast), 
and named De WitCa Land, in honour of the commodore 
who then commanded the Dutch East India squadron. 
During the same year Captain Pieter Carpenter, a naval 
commander in the service of the same Honourable Com- 
pany to whose enlightened intelligence and persevering 
enterprise geographical science was thus early and deeply 
indebted, entered and explored the Gulf of Carpentaria, to 
which he had the honour of bequeathing his name ; and in 

-«\^ ^ the year 1642, Abel Janz Ta8man,Nf'ho had been commis- 

. sioned by his Excellency Anthony yan Dieman, the Dutch 
Governor-General of the Indies, to prosecute geographical 
j discovery on the coasts of Austmlia, in command of the 
I Heemskirk yacht and Zeehaen pinnace, discovered Van 
^^ieman^a Land, now Tasmania, and the island of New 
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Zealand;* returning at length to Batavla by the north coast 
of New Guinea, of which he also made a running survey. 
Anthony Van Dieman had, it seems, a daughter, to whom 
Tasman was tenderly attached ; and wliile the naval com- 
mander immortalized his patron by giving his name to a 
remote territory, which, has since been ascertained to be 
a separate island, and is now the seat of a highly-promising 
British colony, he conferred a similar distinction on his 
daughter, by giving her name to the northern extremities r^ 
of Australia and New Zealand. The circumstance may, 
perhaps, appear trivial to the reader and unworthy of 
commemoration, but it happens at this moment to be some- 
what interesting to the writer, as Cape Maria Van Dieman 
is at present the nearest land to our good ship on her 
passage homeward from Port Jackson across the boundless 
Pacific* 

Tasman had scarcely returned to Batavia from the 
successful voyage in which he had thus discovered Tas- 
mania and New Zealand, and explored the Northern Coast 
of New Guinea, when he was again commissioned by the 
Governor-General and Council of India to follow up the 
discoveries which had already been effected by earlier navi- 
gators in the Gulf of Carpentaria and on the north coast of 
Australia. He accordingly proceeded to these regions in 
the year 1644 : and the result of his observations and dis- 

' The former of these important discoverieff was made on the 26th 
of November, 1642, and was named Anthony Van Dieman's Land, in 
honour of the governor-general, " onr master, who sent ns out to make 
discoveries." — Tasmania JourMil. Tasman discovered and named 
Storm Bay and Frederick Hendrick's Bay on the east coast of 
Tasmania. In the latter of these bays he lay at anchor for some, 
time to procure wood and water ; and he appears to have had much 
firiendly oommunioation with the natives during his stay. 

^ Cape Maria Van Dieman was distant about sixty-five leagues to 
the eastward when this paragraph was written, on one of the author's 
voyages homeward &om New South Wales. 
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was afterwards embodied ia the Dutch charts of 
the period. A circumstance highly honournble to the 
professional character of this euterprising navigator, and 

illustrative at the same time of the uacertainties of marine 
surveying on the coasts of Australia, deserves to be recorded. 
Tasman bad laid down, ou hia chart of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, a river which he represented as disemboguing at the 
head of the gulf, and which he had named TKi MaaUuycker, 
in honour of one of the members of the Dutch Council of 
the Indies. This river, however, the eminent English 
navigator. Captain Fiiuders, who again surveyed the shores 
of the gulf, after the lapse of a hundred and sixty years, 
was unable to find, and had accordingly erased it from the 
chart ; but Captain Stokes, of the Royal Navy, rediscovered 
it in the year 1842, two centuries after the original dis- 
covery of Tasman, and called it The Albert, in honour of 
the late Prince Consort, Certainly the Albert is a much 
mora pronounceable name tor an Englishman than the Maat- 
suycker, and a feeling of spurious loyalty and nationality, 
not to mentiiin a less honourable feeling, will doubtless 
confirm its use ; but in justice to the memory of an illus- 
trious navigator, who appears to have been second only to 
our own immortal Cook, the name which was given by 
Tasman to Lis original discoveiy, two hundred years ago, 
ought unquestionably to be restored.' 

Tiie first English navigator who visited the coasts of 
Australia was the accurate and indefatigable Dompier, 
who, it ia well known, had received his naval education 
among the buccaneers of America. Sailing from Acomack, 
in Virginia, to cruise against the Spaniards iu the Great 
South Sua, tli;it emii.L-iit niuig^aor, aCri-r doiiMJii- Cape 

' Dr. I*ic'lili(irdt, the colebratcd Aiistralinii explorer, was evidently 
■ ■Ta-lW*l»ii*"is''i"r Captain Stofcce whs the MaaUwjekeT of 
~ liiifflialiiBen, ho spbaka 
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Hoi*n from the eastward, and then stretching across the 
Pacific towards the Equator, struck upon the north-west 
coast of Australia, in latitude 16^ 60' south, in the year 
1688 ; and the accounts whicjh he published of his obser- 
vations on his return to England, having recommended him 
to the Earl of Pembroke, who was then at the head of the 
Admii^altj, King William III. was induced to give him the 
command of the " Roebuck " man-of-war, and to send him 
on a voyage of discovery to Australia in the year 1 699. It 
would seem, however, that, with the exception of the Archi- 
pelago which now bears his name, Dampier did not extend 
his observations beyond the line of coast which had pre- 
viously been discovered by the Dutch, and his contributions 
to geographical science accordingly consisted chiefly in a 
more accurate survey of the coast, and in plain, but correct 
and highly graphical, descriptions of the country and its 
inhabitants. 

The east coast of Australia, extending from the thirty- 
eighth parallel of south latitude to the northern extremity 
of the land, in latitude lOp south, was discovered by the 
famous English navigator. Captain Cook, partly during his 
first voyage in the year 1770, and partly during his third 
and last, in the year 1777. Th^se Voyages had been under- 
taken chiefiy to ascertain the existence or non-existence of 
a great southern continent; but although this problem, 
which had occupied the minds of European philosophers, 
and furnished matter for interesting speculation from the 
days of De Quiros, was at length solved by our illustrious 
fellow-countryman, in a way that disappointed the antici- 
pations and falsified the conclusions of many, they made 
known to the world the existence of a vast island, almost 
equal in extent to the whole continent of Europe, and they 
led the way to the speedy establishment of a British colony 
which is evidently destined to prove the nucleus of a 
mighty empii*e. 
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CHAPTER .11. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP A BRITISH COLONY AT PORT JACKSON, 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF CAPTAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP, 
B« N* 

Tantss molis erat Bomanam condore gentem ! 

Virgil. 
'' Vast was the toil to fomid the Eoman state." 

Before the British colonies of North America were vio- 
lently severed from the mother country, through unwise if 
not tyrannical legislation, the southern colonies of North 
America and the West Indies had for a long time been the 
only authorized outlets for those criminals in Great Britain 
and Ireland who had been sentenced to transportation.^ 
During that period various expedients had been put la 

> It is an error to suppose that transportation to hard labour 
beyond seas, as a punishment for crime, is a device of modern legis- 
lation and was nnknown to the ancients. Herodotus informs us that 
the kings of Persia had an island in the Persian Gulf, to which they 
banished their criminals for this purpose ; and the Romans, as is well 
known, had a penal colony precisely similar in its character to those 
of our own country, in the island of Sardinia. By the statute of 39th 
Eliz. chap. iv. banishment was decreed for the first time in English 
history as the punishment of rogues and vagabonds ; but the place 
of their exile was not particularly specified in that enactment. The 
practice of transporting criminals to America commenced in the 
year 1619, in the reign of James I. Great abuses, however, having 
been discovered in the mode of carrying the system into operation, the 
transportation of criminals to America was at length reg^ulated by 
parliamentary enactmient, in the fourth year of the reign of Greozge I. ; 
and the causes of that enactment are stated in the preamble to be 
" the failure of those toTio underUiok to transport themselves " — a very 
probable occurrence — "and the great want of servants in His 
Mig'esty's plantations.' 
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practice, with indifferent success, for conveying the crimi- 
nals to their destination. It was at length determined, 
however, hy parliamentary enactment, that they should 
thenceforth be sent out under the superintendence of con- 
tiTictors, who should be obliged " to prove by certificates 
that they had disposed of them according to the intention 
of the law." These contractors were empowered to hire 
the convicts, or, in plainer English, to sell them, to the 
planter^ for longer or shorter periods, according to their 
sentences; and the latter bought them for such sums as 
they conceived their services during these periods would 
respectively be worth. This parliamentary slave-trade in 
the persons of British convicts subsisted till the war of. 
American independence ; and as it has been calculated that 
not fewer than two thousand convicts were annually dis- 
posed of in this manner for some time previous to that war, 
at the average rate of 20/. sterling a head, the unchristian 
and scandalous ti-affic must have produced a gross revenue 
to the nation of 40,000/. per annum. 

"By the contest in America, and the subsequent sepa- 
ration of the Thirteen Colonies, this traffic " (the author of 
a work of some authority, relative to the earlier state of the 
colony of New South Wales, very coolly observes) " was of 
course destroyed." Other expedients were of course re- 
sorted to ; and for some time criminals under senteuce of 
transportation were sent, by way of experiment, to the west 
coast of Africa.' But the deadliness of that climate speedily 
awakened the spirit of humanity, throughout the mother 
country, in favour of the convicts, and procured the speedy 
abandonment of a system of transportation, which, under 

' One of these expedients, which was adopted by parliament in 
1779, but was subsequently abandoned in consequence of its supposed 
impracticability, was the establishment of penitentiaries, on a plan 
devised by the united talents of Judge Blackstone, the Honourable 
lir. Eden, and the celebrated Howard. 
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the guise of mercy, was found almost equivalent to an indis- 
criminate sentence of death. 

As the jails, however, were in the mean time crowded 
with criminals, it was at length determined to form a penal 
settlement at Botany Bay, on the east coast of Australia, 
which had then heen hut recently discovered by Captain 
Cook, and named New South Wales.' 

The main objects of the British Government, in the 
formation of the proposed settlement, as expressed by the 
legislature, as well as by the leading philanthropists and 
the pnblic press of the period, were, — 

I. To rid the mother country of the intolerable nuisance 
arising from the daily increasing accumulation of criminals 
in her jails and houses of correction : 

II. To afford a suitable place for the safe custody and 
punishment of these criminals, as well as for their ultimate 
and progressive reformation ; and, 

III. To form a British colony out of those materials 
which the reformation of these criminals might gradually 
supply to the government, in addition to the families of 
free emigrants who might from time to time be induced to 
settle in the newly discovered territory. 

These, the reader will doubtless acknowledge, were 
objects altogether worthy of the enlightened legislature of 
a great nation ; in fact, it was the most interesting and the 
noblest experiment that had ever been made on the moral 
capabilities of man : and if there is joy in heaven among the 
angels of God over every sinner that repenteth, we may well 
conceive the deep interest which superior intelligences would 
naturally feel at the establishment of the penal colony on 

> It waa Lord Yiscount Sydney who first snggested the idea of 
establiBhing a colony in New South Wales. He was then Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ; and the city of Sydney, now the 
capital of the great Colony of New South Wales, very appropriately 
bears his name. 
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the coast of Australia — all insigDificant and contemptible 
as it might appear to the great majority of mankind — and 
the loud burst of joy with which they would have hailed 
the tidings of its ultimate success. 

From the view I have thus given of the objects of the 
British Government, in forming the pi'oposed settlement, 
it will appear evident to the reader, that it must have been 
the intention of the British legislature that the government 
of the colony of New South Wales should be conducted, in 
the first instance, on those principles of coercion and moral 
discipline which are suitable for the government of a jail ; 
and it will also appear equally evident, that it is the first 
and proper business of the writer, in proposing to exhibit a 
general view of the condition and progress of the colony, 
during the earlier stages of its existence, to point out the 
exact degree, in so far as it can be ascertained, in which 
this intention was realized, or in which each successive 
colonial administration was influential in promoting the 
grand objects of its original e:tablishment. Such therefore 
will be the object of the writer in the following historical 
sketches of the condition and progress of the colony, during 
the earlier period of its history as a mere penal settlement 
for the British Empire. I am well aware that — now that 
the Colony of New South Wales has not only long ceased 
to be a penal settlement, but is likely, at no distant period, 
to take a high place among the nations of the earth as the 
head of a great political confederation of sovereign and 
independent states — thera are not a few of its inhabitants 
who earnestly and patriotically desire that its original penal 
character should henceforth be for ever forgotten. I cannot, 
however, participate in these views and feelings : the ori- 
ginal penal character of that Colony is a great fact which 
can never be ignored by the historian ; and as, during the . 
first fifty years of its existence in that capacity, not fewer I 
than fifty thousand British criminals were landed on its ^ 
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shores, it is evident and undeniable that the progressive 
landing of these criminals on the Australian coast was the 
first of a series of events that were destined, in the counsels 
of Infinite Wisdom, to issue in the occupation and settle- 
ment, the civilization and Christian ization, of a large portion 
of the Southern Hemisphere. In one word, the case which 
this remarkable fact undoubtedly exhibits, is one of the 
most striking illustrations which the history of mankind 
affords of this profound Scriptural truth, that " God^a 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, neither are His ways as our 
ways ; for as the Heavens are higher than the earthy so are 
His thoughts higher than our thoughts^ and His ways than 
our ways.** 

A fieet of eleven sail was assembled at Portsmouth, in 
the month of March, 1787, for the fonnation of the pro- 
posed settlement on the coast of Australia. It consisted of 
the frigate " Sirius," Captain John Hunter, and the armed 
tender, " Supply," Lieutenant Ball ; three storeships — the 
"Golden Grove," the " Fishbourne," and the "Borrow- 
dale;" and six transports — the " Scarborough," the " Lady 
Penrhyn," the " Friendship," the " Charlotte," the " Prince 
of Wales," and the "Alexander." On board of these 
vessels there were embarked six hundred male, and two 
hundred and fifty female convicts; the guard consisting of 
one major-commandant and three captains of marines, 
twelve subalterns, twenty-four non-commissioned oflScers, 
and one hundred and sixty-eight privates. Forty women, 
wives of the marines, were also peimittQd to accompany 
the detachment, together with their children. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, of the royal navy — of whom, as 
he has thus become a personage of historical interest in 
the Southern Hemisphere, the reader will naturally desire to 
know something farther, — was appointed Governor of the 
proposed colony. Captain Phillip was born in London, in 
the year 1738. His father, Mr. Jacob Phillip, was a 
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native of Frankfort in Germany, who, having settled in 
England, maintained his family and educated his son as a 
teacher of languages. Mr. Phillip entered the navj at the 
age of sixteen, and was present at the taking of Havannah 
in the year 1761, when he gained some prize-money, and 
was made lieutenant on board the " Stirling Castle," by 
Admiral Sir George Pococke. At the close of the Seven 
Years' War, in 1 763, Lieutenant Phillip returned to England, 
and, having married, settled at Lyndhurst in the New 
Forest. A rupture, however, having taken place shortly 
after between Portugal and Spain, he offered his services to 
the court of Lisbon, and was employed in the service of 
Portugal till the year 1778, when, Great Britain being again 
embroiled with France, he returned to England. In the 
year 1779 he was made master and commander, and ap- 
pointed to the " Basilisk " fire-ship. Two years afterwards 
he was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and appointed, 
first to the "Ariadne" frigate, and subsequently to the 
"Europe," sixty-four. In January, 1783, he sailed with a 
reinforcement to the East Indies; but, returning to England, 
very shortly afterwards, he was not again in active service 
till he obtained his appointment as Governor of New South 
Wales in the year 1787. 

The little fleet which was thus placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Phillip, and which has since been desig- 
nated by the older colonists of New South Wales the first 
fleet, set sail from Portsmouth on the 13 th of May, 1787; 
and, having touched for supplies and stock for the settle- 
ment at Tenerifie, Rio de Janeiro, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, arrived at Botany Bay on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of January, 1788, after a long but comparatively pros- 
^rous voyage of eight months and upwards. 

Captain Phillip soon found, however, that Botany Bay 
by no means an eligible harbour; for although the 
orage was apparently extensive, it was nevertheless 
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. open to the full sweep of the easterly winds, which, when- 
ever they blow violently, as is not unfrequently the case, 
roll in a heavy sea, which raises a tremendous surf all along 
the shores of the bay. Besides, the land in its immediate 
vicinity, which had been described by Sir Joseph Banks as 
a series of beautiful meadows, abounding in the richest 
pasture, was found to be nothing but barren swamps and 
sterile sand. 

Greatly disappointed, doubtless, at the miserable pro- 
spect which the neighbourhood of Botany Bay afforded for 
the establishment of a colony, Captain Phillip was thus 
obliged to go in search of a more eligible site for the pro- 
posed settlement, even before the greater number of the 
convicts had been permitted to land. For this purpose he 
took with him three boats and several of the naval officers 
of the fleet, intending to examine Broken Bay, an exten- 
sive inlet, which Captain Cook had described, considerably 
to the northward. In Captain Cook's chart of the coast, 
however, another opening had been laid down a few miles 
to the northward of Botany Bay, on the authority of a sea- 
^man of the name of JacksoX who had seen it from the 
f fore-top-mast-head, and from wntoi Captain Cook, who con- 
•• ceived it might possibly be a boat-mvrbour which it was not 
^orth his while to examine, called it jPort Jackson. This 
opening, which at first had rather an unpromising appear- 
ance. Captain Phillip examined; and the result of that 
examination was the splendid discovery of Port Jackson — 
one of the finest harbours, whether for extent or for 
\* security in the world.^ To this harbour the fleet was 

4 " 28rd January, 1788. — The party returned, tliis evening, full of 
praises on the extent and excellence of the harbour, as well as the 
superiority of the ground, water, and situation to that of Botany 
Bay, which I own, does not in my opinion by any means merit 
the commendations bestowed on it by the much-lamented Cook and 
others whose names and judgments are no less admired and esteemed. 
• • * Although the spot fixed on for the town [at 
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immediately removed; and the settlement was ultimately 
formed on the 26th of January, 1788, at the head of Sydney 
Cove, one of its numerous and romantic inlets, near a 
small perennial stream of fresh water, which empties itself 
into the harbour, and is now called The Tanks. 

The following account of the landing in Sydney Cove, 
and the actual formation of the settlement under Captain 

Botany Baj] was the most eligible that could be chosen, yet I think 
it would never have answered, the groond around it being saudy, 
poor, and swampj, and but very indifferently supplied with water. 
The fine meadows talked of in Captain Cook's voyage I could never 
see, though I took some pains to find them out ; nor have I ever 
heard of a person that has seen any parts resembling them." — Journal 
of a Voyage to New South Wales, by John White, Esq., Surgeon-general 
to the Settlement. London, 1790, p. 110. 

** 26th. — At ten o'clock the ' Sirius,' with all the ships, weighed, and 
in the evening anchored in Fort Jackson. Fort Jackson I believe to 
be, without exception, the finest and most extensive harbour in the 
universe, and at the same time the most secure, being safe from all 
the winds that blow. It is divided into a great number of coves, to 
which his Excellency has given different nanvBS. That on which the 
town is to be built is called Sydney Cove. It is one of the smallest 
in the harbour, but the most convenient, as ships of the greatest 
burden can with ease go into it, and heave out close to the shore. 
Trincomalee, acknowledged to be one of the best harbours in the 
world, is by no means to be compared to it. In a word, Port 
Jackson would afford sufficient and safe anchorage for all the navies 
of Europe." — Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales, by John White, 
Esq., Surgeon-general to the Settlement. London, 1790, p. 121. 

In reference to Governor Phillip's removing the Expedition from 
Botany Bay to Fort Jackson, M. de la Perouse (who was then at 
anchor in Botany Bay) observed, that " until he had looked round him 
in Botany Bay, he could not divine the cause of our quitting it, which 
' he was so far from expecting, that, having heard at Kamtschatka of 
the intended settlement, he imagined he should have found a town 
built and a market established ; but, from what he had seen of the 
country since his arrival, he was convinced of the propriety and 
absolute necessity of the measure."— Account of the English Colony 
in New South Wales, by David Collins, Esq., late Judge Advocate and 
Secretary of the Colony, London, 1798, p. 5. 

C 
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Phillip, is extracted from Collins' " Account of the settle- 
ment of Port Jackson and Norfolk Island." 

" The governor, Captain Phillip, with a party of marines, 
and some artificers selected from among the seamen of the 
* Sirius ' and the convicts, arrived in Port Jackson, and 
anchored off the mouth of the cove intended for the settle- 
ment on the evening of the 25th January, 1788; and in 
the course of the following day sufficient ground was 
cleared for encamping the officers' guard and the convicts 
who had heeu landing in the morning. The spot chosen 
for this purpose was at the head of the cove, near the run 
of fresh water, which stole silently along through a very 
thick woody the stillness of which had then, for the first 
time since the creation, been interrupted by the rude sound 
of the labourer's axe, and the downfall of its ancient in- 
habitants; — a stillness and tranquillity, which from that 
day were to give place to the voice of labour, the confu- 
sion of camps and towns, and the 'busy hum of its new 
possessors.' 

''As soon as the hurry and tumult necessarily attend- 
ing the disembarkation had a little subsided, the Governor 
caused His Majesty's commission, appointing him to be 
his Captain- General and Governor-in-chief in and over 
the territory of New South Wales and its dependencies, 
to be publicly read, together with the letters patent for 
establishing the courts of civil and criminal judicature in 
the territory ; the extent of which, until this publication 
of it, was but little known even among ourselves. It was 
now found to extend from Cape York (the extremity of 
the coast to the northward), in the latitude of 10° 37' 
south, to the South Cape (the southern extremity of the 
coast), in the latitude of 43° 39' south; and inland to the 
westward as far as 135° of east longitude, comprehending 
all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean, within the 
latitudes of the above-mentioned capes. 
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"The ceremony of reading these public instruments 
having been performed by the Judge Advocate, the 
Governor, addressing himself to the convicts, assured them, 
among other things, that he should ever be ready to show 
approbation and encouragement to those who proved them- 
selves worthy of them by good conduct and attention to 
orders; while on the other hand, such as were determined 
to act in opposition to propriety, and observe a contrary 
conduct, would inevitably meet with the punishment which 
they deserved. He remarked how much it was their 
interest to forget the habits of vice and indolence in which 
too many of them had hitherto lived, and exhorted them to 
be honest among themselves, obedient to their overseers, 
and attentive to the several works in which they were about 
to be employed. At the conclusion of this address three 
volleys were fired by the troops, who thereupon returned to 
their parade, where the Governor, attended by Captain 
Hunter and the principal officers of the settlement, passed 
along the front of the detachments and received the honours 
due to a captain-general, after which he entertained all the 
officers and gentlemen of the settlement at dinner, under a 
large tent pitched for the purpose at the head of the marine 
encampment." • 

On the morning of the 24th of January, previous to 
the removal of the fleet from Botany Bay, a circumstance 
occurred, which, in ancient times, would, doubtless, have 
been considered a most favourable omen of the futui'e 
commercial prosperity of the new settlement, as well as 
of the wonderful change it was destined to effect in the 
genei*al aspect and condition of the southern hemisphere. 
Two large ships under French colours were seen beating 
into the bay. They proved to be the " Boussole " and the 

* An Aooount of the English Colony in New South Wales. Bj 
David Collins, Esq., Judge Advocate and Secretary of the Colony. 
London. 1798, p. 8. 

C 2 
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" Astrolabe," discnvery ships, nnder the command of the 
uufortunate La Perouse. They had lost M. de I'Angle, 
the junior captain, with Beveral of the officers and seamen, 
and both the ships' long boats, in an uufortimate skirmish 

'ivith the natives at the Navigators' Iitlauds, and had conse- 
quently come to Botany Bay to refit for the prOEccution 
of tbeir voyage. M, de la Peronso remuined nearly two 
months in New South Wales; and during that period M. lo 
Heceveur, A French ecclesiastic, of tlie order of Friara 
MinimH, who accompanied the expedition in the capacity of 
naturalist, died of wounds he had received at the Naviga- 
tors' lalnnda, and was buried at Botany Bay.' A mutual 
interuhango of civilities was kept up between the English 
and French officers while the latter remained on the coast; 
and tlio reader is doubtless aware that this was the last time 
that either Lo Perouse or any of his unfortunate fellow- 
voyagers were cither seen or heard of alive by civilized 
mou. After tlio lapse of forty years, and the unsuccessful 
i«Muo of a voyngo undertaken expressly to ascertaiu the 
place and the manner of his fate,' the melancholy truth 
was at li'iiKlh aseertainod by Captain Dillon, of the Honour- 
alilu ICiiNt India tloniimny's ship "Reseai-ch." Both vessels, 
Oaptulii Dillon AHcei'laiuod, bad struck one stormy night on 
a duDKuriiiiH eornl ivof off tlio MalUcolo Islands, to the 
iiortliwnrd ntid oimlwai-d of Port Jackson, and had soon 
gono to )iiocii«. Sumo of tlio crow had, it seems, reached 
the land, and ouo or two of ibolr number bad chosen rather 
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to remain on the island, while the rest had unsuccessfully 
attempted to reach some civilized country: but the last of 
the unfortunate survivors had died several years before 
Captain Dillon visited the island in seareh of the evidences 
of their fate. I went on board the " Research," while she 
lay at anchor in Port Jackson, on her way t9 Europe, in the ^ 
year 1827, to see the interesting reliques'. discovered by 
Captain Dillon ; and I could not help thinking they pos- 
sessed an additional interest from the circumstance of their 
being thus brought back, in the first instance, to the very 
country from which the unfortunate navigator himself had 
last sailed, with such high expectations, upwards of forty 
years before. That country, I could not help thinking also, 
was then an interminable forest; and a few miserable con- 
victs from the jails of England had just been landed on its 
shores. In the interval that had elapsed, the forest had 
been cleared away; towns and villages had arisen, as if by 
magic, in the wilderness ; and the haunts of the solitary 
savage were already inhabited by eighty thousand Euro- 
peans.' 

When Governor Phillip hoisted the British ensign on 
the shores of Sydney Cove, they were by no means 
thickly wooded, as compared with the heavily-timbered 
alluvial land of the colony on the banks of rivers; but 
the trees were lofty and of hard timber, and of course 
difficult to fell. A sufficient extent of ground had there- 

* Including the inhabitants of Tasmania at the period refeiTod to. 
A monument bearing the following inscription has been erected to 
the memory of M. de la Perouse at Botany Bay : — 

" A la m^moire de Monsienr de la Perouse. Cetteterre, qu'il visita 
en 1788, est la demi^re d'oil il a fait parvenir de soi nouvelles. Erige 
au nom de la France par les soins de MM. Bougainville et Dncampier, 
commandant la fregate ' La Thetis ' et la corvette * TEsperance/ en 
rel&che an Port Jackson en 1825. 

Le fondement pos^ en 1825 ; 
Eleve 1828." 
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fore, in the first instance, to be cleared for a settlement; 
houses had then to be erected for the principal officers of 
the colony, with an hospital for tlie sick, a barrack for the 
soldiers, huts for the convicts, and a magazine for the stores 
and provisions. 

These operations, however, proceeded but slowlj; for 
there were only a very few mechanics among the convicts, 
and still fewer among the sailors and marines. Indeed, 
there Eeems to have been a strange want of foresight, on the 
part of the proper authorities in the mother country, in 
sending out so verj*- few persons with Governor Phillip, 
whose abilities could be rendered available in establishing 
such a settlement as it was intended to form. Besides, 
the length and confinement of the voyage, and the necessity 
for subsisting for a long period on salt provisions, as the 
country afforded no indigenous vegetation for the sustenance 
of man, subjected the colony to a general attack of scurvy, 
under which a number of the convicts, whose constitutions 
were perhaps but ill adapted to withstand so calamitous a 
visitation, gradually sunk; while in others it induced that 
entire prostration of all the energies of our nature, which 
that singular and malignant disease uniformly occasions. 
Of the convicts embarked in the first fleet, forty had died 
on the passage, and twenty-eight during the first five 
months after the settlement was formed. At the expiration 
of that period, sixty-six were under medical treatment, and 
two hundred were unable to work. 

In these circumstances. Governor Phillip's first care was to 
provide for the future subsistence of the colony, and to ren- 
der it, as soon as possible, independent of supplies from 
England : in this particular, however, he had to encounter 
a serious difficulty, which, it seems, had not been anticipated. 
Of the convicts, very few comparatively knew anything of 
agriculture, and there was scarcely a single free person in 
the settlement who was able to instruct them. A few iudi- 
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Yiduals had, indeed, been sent out bj Goyernment in the 
capacitj- of agricultural superintendents; but, on putting 
them to the trial, it was fouud, that although thej pro- 
fessed to have been accustomed to the " fanning business " 
in their youth, they were generally quite unacquainted with 
agricultural operations. In short, for a considerable period 
after the formation of the settlement, there was only a single 
individual in the colony — a man whom the Goyemor had 
hired in England as his body-servant — who could either 
manage the convicts successfully or instruct them in agri- 
culture; and this person, unfortunately, died in the year 1791. 
In such circumstances, the reader will easily conceive how 
much valuable labour must necessarily have been altogether 
misapplied, and how much absolutely lost to the colony. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, land 

was cultivated in various localities. The first government- 

faim in the colony was an extent of nine acres of ground in 

Farm Cove, a little to the eastward of Sydney ; but the 

natural sterility of the soil in that vicinity was extremely 

unfavourable to agricultural operations, and the crop was 

consequently very indequate. A more promising situation 

was soon found, however, at the western extremity of the 

hai'bour, on the banks of a small stream of fresh water, about 

fourteen miles from Sydney. An agricultural settlement 

was accordingly formed in that locality, which the Governor 

named Rosehill; but finding afterwards that the natives 

called the place Fan*amatta, he substituted that name for 

the one he had given it — thereby exhibiting a degree of 

common sense, conjoined with a correctness of taste, which 

has been but seldom evinced by certain of his more ambi- 

successors. In November, 1791, there were upwards 

> acres of land in cultivation at Parramatta ; but as the 

in that vicinity is now considered of inferior quality, 

rn could scarcely have been commensurate with the 

ts cultivation. In addition to the natural sterility of 
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the Eoil then under cultivation, the colony was unhnppi.y 
Tieited, during the government of Captain Phillip, with one 
of those diatressing droughts to which it seems periodically 
subject, and which, occurring at that particlilar crisis, was 
sufficient to have damped the ardour of the most sanguine 
of its friends. 

The highly favourable account which Captain Cook had 
given of the soil and climate of Norfolk Island, which is 
situated on the twenty-nintb parallel of south latitude, to the 
"N. northward of New Zealand, and the eipectation that the 
cultivation of New Zealand flax, which iu indigenous on 
that island, might prove beneficial to the mother country, 
had induced the Imperial Government to direct Captain 
Phillip to form a settlement on Norfolk Island. Mr. King, 
the second lieutenant of the " Siriim," was accordingly sent 
thither for that purpose, with a small detachment of marines 
and convicts, amounting in all to twenty-seven persons. Mr. 
King appears to have acquitted himself with much vigour 
and ability. Notwithstanding tbe various discouragements 
arising from droughts and blighting winds, as well as from 
the serious depredations of birds, rats, gi'ubs, acd thieves, 
to which the settlement was at first exposed, a large extent 
of ground was gradually cleared and cultivated ; and the 
prospect of raising subsistence for a considerable population 
appeared in every respect more favourable than at Fort 
Jauksou, Tlio iiuiiiliii III' pi'rsons on the islan;! was in con- 
ee»)iwi«««igrailiially iM(ii>u''('tl by successive detncliments of 
j-~ -nij I vir-!- IViii liead-qiiartDM ; and in Decom- 

■' 'i liiisiiols of "'heat wci'e reaped on 

.■!.y. Mr. Kinfi had, in the mean 
^^!and by Governor I'lulHp with 
\ for his sfivi^'os in esta- 
,rded with 
Ury, and appointed 
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Norfolk Island is about seven leagues in circumference, 
and, except in a few places where the landing is exceedingly- 
unsafe and precarious, is bounded by precipitous cliffs, on 
which the surf breaks frightfully when the wind blows with 
violence from any quarter. It appears to be of volcanic 
origin, and consists entirely of a series of hills and valleys 
alternating like the waves of the ocean, each of these valleys 
being watered with a running stream from the hills. The 
soil, even to the tops of the highest hills, is the richest vege- 
table mould, and the vegetation partakes of that intermediate 
character which distinguishes the temperate regions adjoin- 
ing the tropics. I have already observed that the phormium 
tenax, or New Zealand ilax, is indigenous on the island ; 
and the Norfolk Island pine, which attains a diameter of 
nine feet, and a height of upwards of 180, throwing around 
it a series of branches at regular intervals, each like a beau- 
tiful Prince of Wales' feather, is perhaps the most splendid 
botanical production in nature. This beautiful island, which 
appears peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of coffee and 
fiugar, and in the settlement of which much valuable labour 
and much British capital had been expended, was at length 
abandoned, agreeably to instructions to that effect from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, during the government 
of Captain Bligh ; the settlers, who were living on it at the 
time, being unwillingly removed to a settlement called New 
Norfolk, in Tasmania. The change of circumstances expe- 
rienced by these settlers, of whom there were no fewer 
than eighty so early as the year 1791, was by no means so 
favourable as they had been induced to anticipate ; but the 
island was again taken possession of in the year 1825 during 
the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, and it was thence- 
forth occupied as a penal settlement, first for the colony of 
New South Wales, and afterwards for that of Tasmania, till 
the transportation system was finally discontinued in both 
colonies. It has since been occupied by the descendants of 
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the mutineers of the " Bounty," Captain Bligb, from Pit- 
cairn's Island, who were removed to Norfolk Island bj the 
Imperial Government at their own desire. 

Throughout the whole period of his government, Captain 
Phillip endeavoured, with a zeal and perseverance which 
evinced the correctness of his judgment and the benevolence 
of his disposition, to conciliate the aborigines of the terri- 
tory. It was scarcely possible entirely to prevent the 
injuries they were likely to receive on the part of the 
wretchedly depraved population which had been landed on 
their shores ; but he uniformly punished such aggressions, 
when they could be brought home to any particular indivi- 
dual, although it not unfrequently happened that either the 
aggressor himself or some other white man speedily fell a 
victim to savage revenge. In humanely endeavouring, on 
one occasion, to conciliate a large party of the aborigines 
who had assembled near the mouth of the harbour, by 
advancing among them alone and unanned, the Governor 
was himself speared by a black native, of a tribe residing at 
some distance from the settlement, who had probably never 
seen a white man before : but the wound not proving fatal, 
and the Governor having ascertained that the spear was 
thrown by the native under misapprehension of his inten- 
tions and in self-defence, all measures of retaliation were 
strictly prohibited.' 

But all the efforts of the Governor, as well as of other 
humane individuals in the colony, to effect the permanent 
civilization of any of that miserable people, proved utterly 
abortive. There was no difficulty in inducing individuals 
of their number, particularly the young, to reside for a time 
in European families, and to acquire the habits and learn 

* The spirited conduct of the native who wounded him on this 
occasion induced the Governor to call the place, which is on the 
North side of the harbour near the Heads, Manly Beach, It is now a 
favonrite wctering-place for the citizens of Sydney. 
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the arts of civilization ; but sooner or later they uniformly 
rejoined the other children of the forest, and resumed the 
habits of savage life. Bennilong, an intelligent native, of 
some consequence in his tribe, had been domesticated in the 
Governor's family, and could acquit himself at table with 
the utmost propriety. On returning to England, Captain 
Phillip earned him along with him, and introduced him, 
as an interesting specimen of the aborigines of the colony, 
in many of the highest circles in the mother country: 
on returning, however, to his native land, Bennilong 
speedily divested himself of his European attire, and 
rejoined his tribe as a naked savage, apparently unim- 
proved in the least degree by his converse with civilized 
men. 

In the year 1 788, the number of the aborigines inhabiting 
the shores of Port Jackson was very considerable : a disease, 
however, somewhat resembling the small-pox, which appears 
to have prevailed among them to a great extent, shortly 
after the establishment of the colony, thinned their ranks 
very sensibly, and left only a comparatively small number 
to inherit the invaded patrimony of their forefathers. 
Numerous dead bodies were from time to time found by the 
colonists in all directions in the vicinity of the harbour, in 
the very attitude in which the wretched individuals had 
died when abandoned by their tribe from fear of the pestilence. 
Besides, the natives could not be supposed to be so utterly 
devoid of understanding as not to perceive that the occupa-' 
tion of their country by white men was likely to diminish 
their means of subsistence. " White-fellow come," said an 
intelligent black native, of a tiibe residing beyond the Blue 
Mountains many years ago ; — " White-fellow come, kan- 
garoo all gone ! " This impression, heightened to madness, 
as it must often have been, by the positive aggressions of 
the convicts, led not unfrequently, in the earlier years of 
the colony, to the desultory and abortive, but murderous 
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efforts of savage "warfare. Commandoes^ as they are called 
by the Dutch colonists of South Africa (for I am happy to 
say that the English language does not afford a word ex- 
pressive of the idea), were of course fitted out against the 
wretched aborigines ; and many of their number, I believe 
often with but little necessity, fell before the bullets of the 
military. But the vicious example of the convict popula- 
tion of the colony did much more to annihilate the misei'able 
remnant of this degraded race, in all the more populous 
districts of the territory, than could have been effected, in a 
much longer series of years, by the united agency of war 
and famine and pestilential disease. 

It seems, indeed, to be a general appointment of Divine 
Providence, that the Indian wigwam of North America, 
and the miserable break-wind of the aborigines of Australia, 
should be utterly swept away by the flood-tide of European 
colonization; or, in other words, that races of uncivilized 
men should gradually disappear before the progress of 
civilization, in those countries that have been taken pos- 
session of by Europeans. Humanity may interpose, for a 
season, for the preservation of the savage man, and the 
Christian missionary may endeavour, successfully perhaps 
in some instances, to raise him from the darkness and the 
slavery of heathenism to the light and liberty of the Gospel; 
but European vice and demoralization will, even in free 
colonies, ere long infallibly produce a rich harvest of misery 
and death among the choicest flowers of the forest; aud 
the miserable remnant of a once hopeful race will at length 
gradually disappear from the land of their forefathers, like 
the snow from the summits of the mountains on the approach 
of spring ! 

Governor Phillip did all that a governor could be ex- 
pected to do, in the peculiarly unfavourable circumstances 

1 Mnrderous expeditions against the aborigines of a country 
forcibly taken possession of by Europeans. 
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in which he was placed, for the encouragement and reward 
of industrious and virtuous persons, and the repression of open 
immorality. Obsei*ving, immediately after the formation of 
the colony, a tendency to the establishment of a system of 
profligacy, which was afterwards introduced, and but too 
generally countenanced, by the practice of men of influence 
in the territory, he endeavoured, in an Address which he 
delivered to all the inhabitants of the colony on the 7th of 
February, 1788, when the Act of Parliament, establishing 
the Colonial Government, was publicly read, to point out the 
evils that would infallibly arise from such procedure, and 
" strongly recommended marriage to the convicts, promising 
every kind of countenance and assistance to those who, by 
entering into that state, should manifest their willingness to 
conform to the laws of morality and religion." And the 
good eflect of this highly politic and Christian recommen- 
dation was very speedily apparent; for during the ensuing 
week no fewer than fourteen marriages were solemnized 
among the convicts. 

In direct opposition, moreover, to an absurd idea which 
seems to have been taken up by one of his successors, viz. 
** that the colony was intended exclusively for convicts, and 
that free people had no right to come to it," Governor 
Phillip very speedily perceived the important advantages 
which the colony was likely to derive from the settlement 
of virtuous and industrious families of free emigrants in its 
territory; and accordingly recommended to the Home 
Government to hold out every encouragement to such 
emigrants, and to afford them every assistance. 

"The settler, to benefit this colony," observes Colonel 
Collins, after several years' experience of convict labour — 
and Governor Phillip appears to have been precisely of the 
eame opinion — "the bond fide settler, who should be a man 
of some property, must come from England. He is not to 
be looked for among discharged soldiers, shipwrecked sea- 
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men, or quondam convicis." * And again, " More labour 
would have been performed in this country by one hundred 
(free) people from any part of England or Scotland, than 
had at any time been derived from three hundred of these 
people (convicts), with all the attention that could be paid 
to them/' ' 

It was in consequence of these recommendations, on the 
part of the Governor of New South Wales, that several 
families of free emigrants were conveyed to the colony, at 
the public expense, in the year 1796, and that the free 
emigrant settlement of Portland-Head on the banks of the 
Hawkesbury was formed in the year 1802. The families 
who emigrated to New South Wales at these periods were 
allowed a free passage to the colony, at the expense of 
Government, a grant of land in the territoiy, and rations 
for eighteen months after their arrival, from the King's 
stores. 

Governor Phillip's practice was in perfect accordance 
with the idea he had thus formed in regard to the best 
mode of promoting the advancement and prosperity of the 
colony; for of the first four grants of land that were made 
to private individuals in New South Wales, three — com- 
prising an extent of two hundred and sixty acres — were 
made to persons who had arrived free in the colony, and 
one — comprising an extent of thirty acres — to an emanci- 
pated convict. These grants were all given on the 30th of 
March, 1791 ; and the localities assigned them were, the 
first three on the north, and the fourth on the south side of 
the Farramatta Eiver, On the 5th of April following, 
grants of sixty acres each were given, at the dependency of 
Norfolk Island, to forty marines, who chose rather to 

' Acoount of the Englisli Colony of New Sonth Wales, by David 
Collins, Esq., late Judge-Advocate and Secrctarj of the Colony. 
London, 1798, p. 235. 

» Ibid. p. 40. 
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remain in the colony as free settlers than to return to 
England with the detachment to which they belonged, and 
which was then ordered home. On the 18 th of July, 1791, 
twenty-three emancipated convicts were admitted as set- 
tlers, having grants of twenty, thirty, or fifty acres allotted 
to them, according to circumstances — some at Prospect, a 
few miles to the westward of Parramatta ; and others, 
between that settlement and" the town of Sydney. And on 
the 17th of August following, twenty additional emanci- 
pated convicts received grants of land; ten often acres each 
in Norfolk Island, and the other ten of thirty, fifty, or sixty 
acres in New South Wales. In all, therefore, eighty-seven 
grants of land had been given by Governor Phillip up to the 
18th of August, 1791; forty-three to persons who had 
arrived free in the colony, comprising an extent of two 
thousand six hundred and sixty acres; and forty-four to 
emancipated convicts, comprising an extent of one thousand 
five hundred acres. 

To each emancipated convict who chose to settle in the 
colony on the expiration of his sentence, Governor Phillip 
allotted thirty acres of land; fifty acres if he was marrieii, 
and ten acres additional for every child in his family. 
The settler of this class was also allowed clothing and rations 
for himself and family from the King's stores, for twelve or 
eighteen months, together with the necessaiy implements of 
husbandry and seed to sow his ground the first year. Two 
femal^jugs were added by way of farther indulgence, from 
the Governor's private stock, to enable the settler to raise a 
stock of tbat useful domestic animal for himself; as there 
was no live stock of any kind in the colony, at the time in 
question, belonging to the Crown. 

These measures sufficiently evince the theoretical excel- 
lence of the system of transportation to New South Wales, 
as originally devised by the British legislature, and carried 
into opei-ation by Governor Phillip; they also evince the 
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peculiar adaptation of the means employed for attaining the 
main object of the settlement of the colony, and the enlight- 
ened zeal with "which the Governor pursued that object to 
the utmost of his ability. On the one hand the length and 
consequent expense of the voyage to England precluded the 
convict, on the expiration of the period of his sentence, from 
returning thither. I am aware, indeed, that men of morbid 
sensibility in the mother country have affected to consider 
this as a great additional hardship. For my own part, as I 
have very little respect for the patriotism of a thief, or for 
his love of country, I think it was not only an allowable, but 
an admirable device of the Legislature, to render the return 
of such persons to the mother country, in any circumstances, 
as difficult as possible. On the other hand, the emanci- 
pated convict had every inducement to Fettle in the land of 
his banishment, and to adopt that mode of life which was 
certainly the likeliest to wean him from his former habits, 
and to render him a reputable and useful member of society. 
In short, the whole system was admirably devised; and in 
order to have proved thoroughly successful, it only required 
to be managed with the same enlightened zeal and waim 
benevolence that superintended the first development of its 
unchecked operation. 

The first free emigrant, and indeed the first person of 
any class in society, who obtained a grant of land in the 
colony of New South Wales, was a German, of the name 
of Philip Schoeffer. He had been sent out in the First 
Fleet as an agricultural superintendent, chiefly with a view 
to attempt the cultivation of tobacco, on account of Govern^ 
ment; as the province of Virginia, from which that article 
had previously bpen obtained, had then ceased to be a 
British colony, and as the soil and climate of New South 
Wales were supposed likely to prove not unfavourable for 
its cultivation. Schoeffer's grant was the largest of all 
those I have enumerated, comprising an extent of one 
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hundred and forty acres. Unfortunately, however, he had 
contracted habits of intemperance, and accordingly con- 
trived to get rid of it. He afterwards obtained a grant of 
^hj acres, in what now constitutes an exceedingly valuable 
locality in the town of Sydney, but was induced to surren- 
der it to the colonial government for public purposes about 
the year 1807, receiving as a compensation twenty gallons 
of rum, which was then worth 3/. a gallon, and a grant of 
similar extent at Pitt Water, one of the inlets of Broken 
Bay. There had been a female convict in the First Fleet 
— a native of the Isle of Skye in Scotland — of the name 
of Margaret M*Kinnon, who had been transported for the 
crime of arson, having set fire to her neighbours house in 
a fit of jealousy. Schoefier man'ied this woman, and 
settled on his farm at Pitt Water, where he lived many 
years ; but old age, poverty, and intemperance induced him 
at length to sell it by piecemeal, and he died at last in the 
Benevolent Asylum, or Colonial Poors' House. I have 
introduced this episode chiefly to point out the sort of 
accidents on which the acquisition of wealth in a new 
country not unfrequently depends; for if Schoefier had only 
retained his fifty-acre farm in Sydney for about thirty years 
longer, he could have sold it for at least 100,000/., which, 
at the usual rate of interest in the colony, at that period, 
would have yielded him a permanent income of 10^000/. 
a year. 

Governor Phillip was particularly active in exploring 
the country around Sydney, and in ascertaining its capa- 
bilities: he caused an accurate sui'vey to be made of Botany 
Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay; and in examining the 
numerous inlets of the last of these harbours, he was for- 
tunate enough to discover a large river, which ho traced 
for upwards of a hundred miles from its mouth, and named C^ 
the Hawkeahury, The banks of this river, which in the » 
upper part of its course consist chiefly of the richest allu- 
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vial soil, were for thirty years afterwards the granary of 
• New South Wales. 

It was in conducting the colony, however, with much 
firmness and discretion, through a period of distressing 
privation, to which it was subjected by an unforeseen 
calamity during his administration, and in alleviating the 
sufferings of the colonists by every means in his power, 
■that Governor Phillip merited the highest commendation. 
It had been arranged, previous to his leaving England, that 
the settlement should never be left without a twelvemonth's 
provisions in the King's Stores. In pursuance of this 
arrangement, the store-ship "Guardian" had been de- 
spatched from England in the month of August, 1789, with 
a large supply of provisions and other stores for the settle- 
ment. The " Guardian " was commanded by Lieutenant 
Kiou, of the Koyal Navy, an officer of great promise, who 
afterwards commanded a ship of the line, and was killed 
at the battle preceding the seizure of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen; on which occasion the celebrated Lord Nel- 
son, in alluding to his death in his despatch to Government, 
lamented him as the gallant and good Riou, Captain Riou 
had gone considerably farther to the southward thau the 
route now generally pursued by vessels bound to New 
South Wales; besides, it was the middle of summer when 
he reached the southern latitudes, and the prevalence of 
southerly winds for some time before had brought down a 
quantity of ice from the southward; for during the night 
of the 23rd of December, 1789, his vessel unfortunately 
struck an iceberg, in lat. 46° or 47° S., to the southward 
and eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and received so 
much injury that she was almost immediately afterwards 
nearly filled with water. Finding her almost a complete 
wreck. Captain Riou assembled the officers, passengers, and 
crew, and, pointing out to them the state of the vessel, told 
them that if any of them preferred leaving the ship, they 
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should have boats, proyisions, and nautical instruments, to 
enable tbem to reacb tbe nearest accessible land; but that 
he himself was deteimined to remain on board while the 
ship continued to float. Most of the ship's company and 
passengers preferred leaving the vessel; and three boats 
were accordingly provisioned and manned, and their crews 
left the ship on their dreary and almost hopeless voyage up 
the Indian Ocean; for as westerly winds are the most 
prevalent in these latitudes, they could not expect to reach 
the Cape of Good Hope. One of them only had the good 
fortune, after suffering extreme privations, to reach the 
Mauritius, for which, it seems, they had all steered ; the 
other two never reached the land. 

Providentially for those who remained on board the 
" Guardian," Captain Riou had caused the water-casks to 
be carefully bunged up, as they had been successively 
emptied on the former part of the voyage. The vessel, 
being thus rendered much more buoyant than she would 
otherwise have been, continued to float, though nearly full 
of water ; but as she had lost her rudder^ in addition to the 
other damage she had sustained from her collision with the 
iceberg, she was tossed about at the mercy of every tempest, 
and her greatly diminished crew were doomed to suffer the 
severest privations. A French frigate, however, having at 
length fallen in with her near the Cape of Good Hope, 
towed her into Table Bay, where she was afterwards com- 
pletely wrecked in a gale. 

The d]m>pointment of the colony at the non-arrival of 
a " may be easily conceived. It was grievously 
\ he arrival of the " Lady Juliana " transport, 
convicts from England, who had been do- 
me after the sailing of the " Guardian," in 
be previous arrival of the stores forwarded 
The frigate " Sirius," Captain Hunter, had 
to the Cape of Good Hope, by way of Capo 
D 2 
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Horn, for a supply of provisions for the aettlement, in tte 
month of September, 1788, Rod hsd returned to Sydney, 
alter circnmnavigating the glohe, in May, 1789; bnt that 
snpply was at length nearly exfaanated, and &miae was 
already beginning to stare the colonists in the &ce ; for in 
the month of February, 1790, there were not four months* 
provisions in the colony, even at half allowance. 

In these circumstances, Goveruor Phillip deemed it neces- 
sary to divide the settlement, by Bending the Lieutonant- 
Govornor, Major Ross, with a number of roavines and 
couvicts, to Xorfolk Island, where he understood there 
were i-csoiirccs, which Port Jackson and the coantry around 
it did not afiurd. Major Ross and his officers, tvith two 
companies of marines and about two hundred convicts, 
together with a fair proportion of the remaining provisions 
and other stores, were accordingly embarked for Norfolk 
Island, on board tlie ships "Sirius" and "Supply,'* and 
arrived at the island on the I3tb of March, 1790. The 
officers, marines, and convicts, to the nnmber of two 
hundred and seventy persons, were all safely laodcd 
by the ISlli; but the wind suddenly shifting to the 
eastward, tho two ships containing all the provisions and 
storos, were immediately after driven to sea. They made 
(lie land again on tho 19lh; and observing the customary 
signal on shore, iufonuing them that a landing might bo 
cfii-ctcil without danger from tho surf, every exertion was 
mado to bring llio vo^^^^^U into a proper position for that 
|iunHv<e; but, in doing sii, tho "Sirius" unfortunately 
Ptruek on a ivof of coral rock* iu the roadstead, and was 
totally wa>ckiil. wiihin sight of tlie hair-famished settlement. 
In;:., ii.;..-^ -.':-: I lie frigate siruck, tho wind freshened 
agaiu, anil it wa? (vosoqnonily no longer practicable to 
eSec* a landing by ts«t& A» it was considered dangerous 
i^ in ll» cKiremc, lu'wuver. to remain loniror on board the 
^^gal«, a EtroEi^ Imirwr was carried cut frran the wreck. 
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and fixed to a tree on shore, by means of a rope which 
was floated on shore through the surf by an empty cask ; 
and by that perilous conveyance Captain Hunter and his 
ship's company were all successively dragged in safety, 
through a heavy surf and over a ragged reef, to the land. 
The weather subsequently becoming somewhat more 
favourable, the greater part of the provisions was at length 
happily saved from the wreck; but the officers' baggage 
and the other stores were for the most part lost or de- 
stroyed in attempting to float them on shore. 

When the excitement produced by this distressing 
calamity had somewhat subsided, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
finding that there were five hundred and six persons on 
the island with provisions at half allowance for only a 
veiy short period, deemed it necessary, in consideration 
of the alarming situation of the settlement, and the 
desperate character of the majority of the convicts, to 
proclaim martial law in the island. This was accordingly 
done with great solemnity; every person on the island, 
from the Lieutenant-Governor to the meanest convict, 
testifying his assent to the measure by passing successively 
under the King's colours. As the " Supply " had sailed for 
Port Jackson a few days after the wreck of the frigate, 
hopes were entertained for several weeks of her speedy 
return to the island with the joyful intelligence of the 
arrival of a store-ship with supplies from England : but 
as week passed after week without any tidings' of a vessel, 
it was at length concluded that no vessel had arrived, and 
that the Governor had been obliged, as was actually the 
case, to send off the " Supply " to Batavia or the Cape for 
provisions for the settlement. In this deplorable situation 
a council of the officers on the island was held on the 14th 
of May, 1790, and the following " General Order " was 
published : — 

" At a meeting of the Governor and Council, held to consider of 
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the yery exhausted state of the provisions in this settlement, and to 
consult npon what means are most proper to be pmsued, in order to 
preserve life until such time as we maj be relieved by some arrivals 
from England, of which we have been so long in expectation, but 
probably disappointed by some unfortunate accident having happened 
to the ships intended for this country ; the state of the provisions 
having been laid before the Council, and the alarming situation of 
the settlement having been taken into their most serious consideration, 
the following ratio of provisions was unanimously resolved and 
ordered to take place on Saturday the 15fch instant ; viz. : 

" Flour — ^three pounds per week for every grown person ; 

" Beef— one pound and a half per ditto, or, in lieu of the beef, 
seventeen ounces of pork ; 

" Rice — one pound per ditto. 

" Children above twelve months old, half the above ratio. Children 
under twelve months old, one pound and a half of flour and a pound 
of rice per week. In future all crimes which may by any three 
members of the Council be considered as not of a capital nature, 
will be punished at their discretion by a farther reduction of the pre- 
sent allowance of provisions." ^ 

In these distressing circumstances, Divine Providence 
provided a temporary relief for the settlement equally 
welcome and unexpected. In the quarter from which it 
came, it was like the manna that was rained from heaven 
around the tents of Israel in the wilderness, or rather like 
the quails that on one occasion fell for an extent of three 
days* journey around their encampment. " In the month of 
April," Captain Hunter observes, in his narrative of the 
proceedings at Norfolk Island, " we found that Mount Pitt, 
which is the highest ground on the island, was, during the 
night, crowded with birds. This hill is as full of holes as 

^ The insufficiency of the allowance issued at Norfolk Island at the 
period in question, may be judged of even by those who are unac- 
customed to such a mode of calculating the amount of provisions 
required for the sustenance of a healthy person, by comparing it with 
the ration usually issued to convicts in New South Wales in after 
years, viz. ten pounds and a half of flour and seven pounds of beef 
per week, with an allowance of tea and sugar and tobacco. 
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any rabbit-warren: in these holes at this season these birds 
burrow and make their nests; and as they are an aquatic 
bird, they are, daring the day-time, frequently at sea in 
search of food: as soon as it is dark, they hover in vast 
flocks over the ground where their nests are. Our people 
(I mean seamen, marines, and convicts), who are sent out in 
parties to provide birds for the general benefit, arrive upon 
the ground soon after dusk, where they light small fires, 
which attract the attention of the birds, and they drop down 
out of the air as fast as the people can take them up and 
kill them. When they are upon the ground, the length of \ 
their wings prevents their being able to rise; and until they \ 
can ascend an eminence, they are unable to recover the use 
of their wings: for this purpose nature has provided them 
with a strong, sharp, and hooked bill, and in their heel a 
sharp spur, with the assistance of which, and the strength 
of their bill, they have been seen to climb the stalk of a tree 
sufficiently high to throw themselves upon the wing. This 
bird, when deprived of its feathers, is about the size of a 
pigeon, but when clothed is considerably larger, for their 
feathers are exceedingly thick: they are web- footed and of a 
rusty black colour; they make their holes upon the hills for 
breeding their young in ; they lay but one egg, and that is 
full as large as a duck's egg. They were, at the end of May, 
as plentiful as if none had been caught, although for two 
months before there had not been less taken than from two 
to three thousand birds every night; most of the females 
taken in May were with egg, which really fills the whole 
cavity of the body, and is so heavy, that I think it must 
fatigue the bird much in flying. This bird of Providence," 
which I may with great propriety call it, appeared to me to 
resemble that sea-bird in England called the puffin; they <^ 
had a strong fishy taste; but our keen appetites relished 
them very well; the eggs were excellent."* 

' An Historical Journal of TransactionB at Port Jackson and Nor- 
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The colonists at head-quarters were in the mean time 
redaeed to similar, if not greater extremities; there heing 
no birds, like the Norfolk Island peterel, to be caught near 
Sydney. The whole colony was for a long time on half 
allowance; but even that quantity being found greater than 
the King's magazines could afford for any length of time, 
without in all probability subjecting the settlement to the 
horrors of absolute famine, a further reduction was ordered.' 
Indeed, the privations and sufTeiings of the first colonists at 
this period were extreme. A wealthy and respectable inha- 
bitant of Sydney, who arrived in the colony as a free person 
during the government of Governor Phillip, in after years 
told me himself that his ration for a long period was merely 
a cob or single head of maize or Indian corn a day, and that 
for three years he had lived in the colony in the constant belief 
that he should one day perish of hunger / 

The energy and decision of character, tempered with the 
utmost humanity, which Governor Phillip uniformly evinced 
in these trying circumstances, was a powerful means of 
inducing the colonists to submit to so calamitous a dispensa- 
tion of Providence with unmurmuring patience. The 
Governor received daily the same ration as the meanest 
convict in the territory; and on those occasions on which 
the established etiquette rendered it necessary that he 
should invite the officers of the colony to dine with him at 
Government House, he usually intimated that they must 
bring their bread along with them, as he had none to spai^e; 

folk Island, &o., by John Hunter/ Esq., Post-Captain in his Majesty's 

Navy. London : Stockdale, 1793, pp. 180, 181. 

• The weekly ration issued at Sydney from and after the 20th of 

April, 1790, was — 

Two and a half pounds flour ^ 

Two pounds rice > per man. 

Two ditto pork j 

But this ration was still further reduced on hearing of the wreck of 

the " Sinus " at Norfolk Island. 
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having previously surrendered the whole of his own private 
stock of flour — three hundred weight altogether — for the 
public service. On one of these occasions a humorous 
officer is said to have marched up to Goverament House 
with his loaf — one doubtless of very small dimensions — \ 
stuck upon the point of his sword. Indeed, it was greatly 
owing to the prudent management of Governor Phillip, that 
the settlement was not entirely abandoned (for the proposal 
to abandon it was actually made, but overruled by the 
Governor), amid the real hardships that attended its original 
formation. Various interesting traits of his character in 
this respect were long mentioned with interest by the older 
inhabitants of the colony; one of these is sufficiently cha- 
i*acteristic: — On seeing any person with a dog in the course 
of his walks through the settlement, indignant at the main- 
tenance of a useless mouth in the colony, and yet desirous 
that the owner of the dog should have a more valuable 
domestic animal, he would say, '^ Kill your dog, sir, and I 
will order you a pig from the store." 

During this period of suffering, the whole of the live 
stock belonging to Government, which had been brought 
to the colony from the Cape with so much trouble and at so 
great an expense, was killed for the subsistence of the set- 
tlement; and as the insufficiency of the ration issued from 
the King's Store induced a state of extreme bodily exhaus- 
tion, all the Government works were suspended, and every 
person, whether free or bond, was allowed to employ him- ^ 
self for his own benefit as he chose. 

The long-expected relief at length aiTived. In the end 
of June, 1790, three transports arrived in Port Jackson, 
containing part of the stores which had been saved from the 
" Guardian ;'* and in the course of the year following, the 
ship " Gorgon," which had been converted for the time into a 
store-ship, together with ten transports containing convicts, 
and constituting what was long afterwards known in the 
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colony as the Second Fleet, also arrived. The mortality 
among the convicts who had been embarked in these vessels, 
was absolutely frightful; in the "Surprise," there had 
been forty- two deaths during the passage out; in the " Scar- 
borough," sixty-eight; and in the " Neptune," one hundred 
and sixty-four ! On board the ten transports that formed 
the Second Fleet there had been embarked in England one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five male, and sixty-eight 
female convicts, of whom no fewer than one hundred and 
ninety- four male and four females died on the passage out; 
and such was the state of debility in which the survivors 
landed in the colony, that one hundred aud sixteen of their 
number, viz. one hundred and fourteen males and two 
females, died in the Colonial Hospital before the 5th of 
December, 1791. Of one hundred and twenty -two male 
convicts also, who had arrived per the transport " Queen," 
from Ireland, in the year 1791, there were only fifty alive 
in the month of May, 1792.'^ 

Indeed, the mortality, both on shore and on the voyages 
undertaken to and from the colony in the earlier years of 
its existence, was great beyond all comparison with the 
experience of later years. In the transports hired by 
Government to convey convicts to New South Wales for 
some time previous to the discontinuance of transportation 
to that colony, the average mortality was perhaps not 
greater than two or three deaths for each vessel during the 
passage out; and there were instances of vessels arriving 
from England without having had a single death during the 

' Calamitous, however, as this mortality undoubtedly was, it 
actually prevented the occurrence of something much worse, viz. 
the utter annihilation of the colony ftom absolute starvation. " Had 
not such numbers died," observes Colonel Collins, "both on the 
passage and since the landing of those who survived the voyage, we 
should not at this moment have had any thing to receive from the 
public stores; thus strangely did we derive a benefit from the 
miseries of our fellow-creatures." — Collins, p. 211. 
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voyage. In the Second Fleet, however, the average mor- 
tality was twenty for each vessel; and the survivors were 
half-dead, or at least quite unfit for lahour, when they 
landed. 

The mortality on shore during the first years of the 
colony, contrasted with the universally acknowledged salu- 
brity of the climate of New South Wales, may easily be 
accounted for. It arose — 

1st, From the effects of the very, inferior system of ma- 
nagement on shipboard during the voyage out, as evinced 
in the- case of the convicts of the Second Fleet, contrasted 
with the high state of health in which convicts generally 
arrived in the colony at a later period. 

2nd, From long confinement to a ration of salt provisions, 
sometimes of inferior quality, and generally in insufficient 
quantity; and, 

3rd, From the mental despondency which an insufficient 
allowance of provisions, conjoined with the miserable pros- 
pect which the colony then appeared to hold forth to all 
parties, naturally induced. 

The sufierings experienced from the second of these 
causes on board the vessels constituting the First Fleet, on 
their return to England from Port Jackson, were exceed- 
ingly great. Four of these vessels sailed from Sydney, by 
the northern passage, round the continent of Australia, 
under the command of Lieutenant Shortland, agent for 
transports, in the month of May, 1788 : but two of their 
number being separated from their leader, in a gale off the 
coast to the northward of Port Jackson, stood to the 
southward, and, doubling the south cape of Tasmania, 
reached Rio de Janeiro by the western passage, in such a 
state of extreme debility and exhaustion, however, that if a 
frigate then on the Brazilian coast had not sent her boats to 
assist them, they would not have been able to work up to 
the harbour. Lieutenant Shortland proceeded with tho 
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two remaining vessels to Batavia ; but scurvy attacking 
first the one ship's company, and then the other's, so many 
on board both vessels died, and so many of the remainder 
were rendered utterly unfit for service, that he was obliged 
to scuttle and sink one of tlie ships ofi* the island of Borneo.® 

The suflerings that were thus experienced by all parties 
connected with the original establishment of the colony 
of New South Wales were taken advantage of by ignorant 
or designing persons, to induce numbers of the convicts, 
and especially the Irish convicts, who, in the colonial 
phrase, were generally no scholars, to attempt the most 
desperate expedients to escape from the colony. Under 
the idea of finding a Chinese settlement to the northward, 
parties were ever and anon made up to travel overland to 
China ; and many individuals, who either perished of 
hunger or were speared by the aborigines, speedily fell vic- 
tims to this strange infatuation. At one time no fewer 
than forty convicts were absent from the settlement on the 
way to China ! 

A more successful and somewhat romantic attempt to 
escape from the durance vile of the colony was made on 
a difierent element in the year 1791. William Bryant, a 
convict fisherman employed for the settlement, stole a 
Government fishing-boat, and escaped from the colony with 
his wife and two children, and seven other convicts, with 
the intention of reaching England by way of Timor and 
Batavia. Bryant had obtained from the master of the 
Dutch snow, " Waaksamheyd," which had been chartered 
to bring provisions to the colony from Batavia, after the 
wreck of the " Sirius " at Norfolk Island, a mariner's 
compass, a quadrant and a chart, together with such in- 
formation as might assist him in reaching Timor. He 
was himself well acquainted with the management of a boat, 

" Of both crev^s only one man was able to go alofb when the re- 
maining vessel reached Batavia. 
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and so also were two of his associates. Thej had laid up 
a supply of provisions beforehand, and thej sailed the same 
day as the Dutch yessel sailed for England. Incredible 
as it may seem, they actually reached Timor, and after- 
wards Batavia. There Bryant died, as also one of his 
children and two of the convicts, a third having been 
drowned in the Straits of Sunda. The four remaining 
convicts, with the woman and child, were apprehended in 
Batavia by the Dutch government, and delivered up to 
Captain Edwards, of H.M. ship " Pandora," who afterwards 
conveyed them from the Cape of Good Hope to England. 
They excited extraordinary interest on their arrival in 
London, but the returned convicts were imprisoned for the 
remainder of their original sentence. 

After the arrival of the Second Fleet in the year 1791, 
the affairs of the colony began to wear a more favourable 
aspect, and the prospect for the future was, on the whole, 
rather encouraging, when Captain Phillip, whose health had 
for some time been in a declining state, resigned the govern- 
ment of the colony, and embarked for England on the 11th 
of December, 1792 ; having administered its aflfairs with 
much credit to himself, and with general satisfaction to the 
little community, for nearly five years. During the remain-| 
der of his life he lived at Bath, and had a pension of 500/. 
a year for his services in establishing the colony. Many 
years before his death, which took place in the year 1814, he 
had attained the rank of Vice- Admiral in the Royal Navy. 

To sum up the character of this estimable man — Gover- 
nor Phillip was ardent and uncompromising in the discharge 
of the duties ef his office. His temper was somewhat quick, 
and his disposition peremptory ; and he was punctiliously 
jealous, moreover, of the respect due to his station. But if 
not distinguished for amenity of manners, he was neverthe- 
less a man of real benevolence, who had the welfare of the 
colony he governed deeply at heart. 
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During the administration of Governor Phillip, in the 
year 1791, the noble harbour of King George's Sound, 
which of late years has become a place of considerable im- 
portance in connexion with the establishment of steam com- 
munication between England and Australia, was discovered 
by Captain Vancouver of the Royal Navy, whose name is 
so honourably connected with the cause of geographical 
discovery on the north-west coast of America. It is situated 
near Cape Leeuwin, on the south coast, within the limits of 
the colony of Western Australia, or Swan River. And in 
the year 1792, D'Entrecasteaux* Channel, which separates 
Brune Island from the main-land of Tasmania, was dis- 
covered by the French admiral, whose name it bears, in the 
course of his unsuccessful expedition in search of the unfor- 
tunate La Perouse. 

At the close of the year 1792, the quantity of live stocky 
as well as of land in cultivation, in the colony, was as 
follows ; viz. 

Horned cattle, old and young 23 

Horses 11 

Sheep, which were then selling at lOZ. 105. each . 105 

Hogs 43 

Landit in CultivaUon, 

Acres in wheat 208| 

„ barley 24^ 

,, maize 1186^ 

„ gardens 121^ 

„ cleared 161} 

1703 
The population at the close of the administration of 
Governor Phillip could scarcely have exceeded 3500 souls, 
exclusive of 889 persons of all ages in Norfolk Island ; as 
in June of the following year, it amounted to 3959 : the 
mortality during the year 1792 amounted altogether to 478 
persons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STATE AND PROGKESS OP THE COLONY DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR HONTEK. 

"And they sent Oie coat of many colours, and they brought it to 
their father, and said, This haye we fonnd, know now whether it be 
thy flon'B ooat or no."— Gen, xsirii. 32. 

In the years 1790 and 1791, a military corps, designated 
The Now South Wales Corps, which was afterwards em- 
bodied as the 102ud Regiment of the Line, was raised in 
England for the service of the colony. That service, it may 
naturally be supposed, was not considered, at so early a 
period in the history of the Australian colonies, either as the 
noet dignified or the most enviahle in which a Urilish officer 
could be engaged; and commissions were consequently pro- 
curable in the New South Wales Corps on much easier 
terms than in certain other military bodies, such as the 
Guards or the Blues. It was, therefore, quite possible that 
gentlemen might have found their way into that corps who 
possessed, only in a very limited degree, that houonrable 
high-miudedness which should ever constitute the proud 
distinction of the British officer; combining, as he is sup- 
posed to do, the elegant accomplishments of the gentleman 
and scholar with the uuesccptinnublc morals of tlie re- 
putable citizen, and holding in equiil ahht 
of the pettifogging dealer and Ilio profligacy q 
And if this was actually the case, it kah i 
at, that members of the corps I iilludd lo 
of time, bo found sullying their jjiuidd 
colonial pollution, and banded together, ODll 
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occasioD, to maintain, by violence or injustice, what thej 
bad obtained by the sacrifice of honour. In short (for I 
have no wish to be a dealer in enigmas) I am decidedly of 
opinion that the formation of the New South Wales Corps 
was, both in a moral and political sense, the most ill-advised 
and unfortunate measure that the British Government could 
possibly have adopted towards their infant settlement on the 
coast of New Holland; and that, like the wrath of Achilles 
to the Greeks, it entailed ten thousand sorrows on the colony 
of New South Wales. 

The greater part of the New South Wales Corps arrived 
in the Second Fleet; and, as Captain Phillip's successor did 
not arrive till the 7th of September, 1795, the government 
of the colony was administered, for nearly three years, by 
the conmnanding officers of that regiment; first by Major 
(subsequently General) Grose, and afterwards by Captain 
(subsequently Lieutenant- Colonel) Patterson, as lieutenant- 
govemora of the territoiy. Of the public character of the 
former of these gentlemen, who was a near relative (I 
believe a son) of the famous antiquary of the name, I am 
unable to speak particularly, excepting that the first use he 
made of his power was to merge the civil in the military 
authority, or rather to set aside the foimer in great measure 
altogether;^ but Captain Patterson appears to have been a 



1 This was virtually done in the First General Order of Lieutenant- 
Governor Grose, which was as follows : — 

" All orders given by the captain who commands at Parramatta, 
respecting the convicts stationed there, are to be obeyed; and all 
complaints or reports that wonld be made to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
when present, are in his absence to be communicated to Captain 
Foveaux, or such other captain as may be doing duty with the 
detachment.'' 

Similar regulations were enforced in Sydney, where it was also 
directed " that all inquiries by the civil magistrates were in futv/re to 
he ddspensed with until the Lieutenant-Governor had given directions 
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highly iatelligent and ammble man, who did not choose to 
bold the reins of government with a tight hand, but allowed 
things to take their natural course. The taste for governing 
on the small scale, and the means of rendering the resources 
of the GoTernmont indirectly aubservient to their own pri- 
vate interests, which were thus acquired by the officers of 
the New South Wales Corps, were likely, even in less 
favourable circumstances, to have operated afterwards as a 
drag on the wheels of tho colonial state- carriage, impeding 
its movements, and rendering its prepress irregular and 
uncertain. Id conformity to what might thus have been 
expected, the history of the colony, for the next fifteen 
years, exhibits little else than a series of struggles for the 
mastery, between the governor on the one hand, and that 
powerful and influential body on the other; till at length, 
the war&re which had long been can'ied on covertly, and by 
means of private representations to the authorities at home, 
assumed a less doubtful character ; insomuch that the corps 
proceeded at lost with open violence to wrest tho reins of 
government out of the hands of the representative of 
m^esty, and actually forced him out of the colony ! ' 

The extraordinary fluctuations in the value of articles 
of domestic consumption, to which the colony was subject 

on the enbject ; and the convicta nero not on any aoooont to ba 
poniahed but bj his particular ordera." — CoGxtis, p. 254. 

Thia was a formal abolition of the civil anthority and the snbetitn- 
tioD of a militaiy despotism in its stead. 

* In the jear 1824, the late John Macarthor, Esq., who airired in 
the oolon7 in the j'ear 1790 as captain and papnaster of the New 
South Wales Corps, but who was atlsrwards a. luLuliiiiLr in .Syiln ny,^ 
and Hnbaeqaently an eitenaive proprietor of latnl iir<<l .>riirk-, sintp^^^B 
my hearing;, with evident feelings of lelf-satiafHi;! in 
the means of sending home every goremor of tl 
(maaning Oovemor Macqaarie) ; and I am grmt 
not render the aame aervloe to the then i 
Thomas Brisbane. 



""■"■"■'■'■'"■" '■'^'"* a 

of ttioi-iiliji]j' bat b % 
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for many years after its original establishment, and the 
extraordinaiy profits that were not unfrequentlj realized 
on the investment of a small capital in mercantile specula- 
tion, afforded the officers of the New South Wales Corps 
both a temptation and an excuse for endeavouring to eke 
out their military income, which, in such circumstances, 
was often inadequate enough, by engaging either directly 
or indirectly in such speculations. The position, moreover, 
which they held for a considerable time in the colony, 
afforded them singular advantages in this respect; for as 
the king's stores contained whatever was supposed neces- 
sary for the comfortable subsistence of the settlement, there 
were ways and means of procuring fi'om that 'source occa- 
sional supplies of useful articles at prime cost, which could 
afterwards be retailed a/t an enoimous profit. The article 
then, and for many years after, in most frequent requi- 
sition throughout the colony, was rum; and in process 
of time it came to be established as a general rule, that 
there should be certain periodical issues of that article (as, 
for instance, on the arrival of a merchant-ship) to the 
officers of the corps, in quantities proportioned to the rank 
of each officer. 

C The business of buying and selling, especially when 
attended with unreasonable profits, is so apt to foster the 
selfish feelings, and holds out so many temptations to the 
indulgence of a grovelling disposition, that I have oflen 
thought that it would be good policy in a government 
administering the affairs of one of those money-making 
communities called colonies, to countenance and encourage 
what are commonly called the liberal professions, if it were 
only because they have a powerful tendency to bring into 
play the higher and nobler feelings of our nature. Certain 
it is, that the man who devotes all his energies to the mere 
concerns of buying and selling will at length come to esti- 
mate everything, not according to what it is really worth, 
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but onlj according to what it will bring. In this maniier 
the very expanaJon of mind, which success in mercantile 
BpecnlfttioQS generally induces, has a tendency to produce a 
corresponding degree of moral degradation ; for the man 
who begins the world by buying and selling oranges, which 
ia a lawful employment, and may therefore be honestly 
engaged in and honestly conducted, will perhaps end the 
matter by buying and selling seats in Parliament, i. e. by 
buying and selling the liberties of his country, which it ia 
as infamous to buy oa it is traitorous to aell. 

Whether a pi-ocess of thia kind was in progress in the 
New South Wales Corps it is not necessary to determine j 
(wrtain it is, that instead of occupying the high standing 
which it waa incumbent on gentlemen of an honoui'able 
profession to have uniformly maintained, especially in a 
convict-colony, the officers of that Corps, from being 
buyers and sellers in general, gradually conceived the idea 
of establishing themselves as the only buyers and sellers in 
the colony. When a merchant-ship arrived in the harbour, 
the officers of the Corps got the first sight of her manifest 
and the choice of her cargo ; and they had ways and means 
of allowing the free or emancipated convict-merchant to 
follow only at a humble distance in their wake. In short, 
the Honourable the East India Company were not the only 
militaiy trading company, at the period in question, beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. In the sale of tea and other India 
or China produce, of West India rum or Bengal arrack, and 
of soft goods or hardware of British manufacture, their 
example was diligently and auccessfully copied on tho small 
scale by their military brethren in New South Wales. .'''' 

The retail ti-ade waa in the meantime viiriou^ly niana^ 
Most of the non-commissioned officers of tliu Corps 
licences to sell spirits, and in thia manner the supei'fl 
rum of the regiment was disposed of to tbo groutest w 
tage. It may be questioned, indeed, whtither thia 
B 2 
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altogether in accordance with the declared intentions of the 
British Government, either in regard to the colony, as a 
place for the reformation of conyicts, or in regard to the 
duties of those to whom their moral guardianship was 
entrusted; but then a much more important question 
recurs, for in what other way could the gentlemen of the 
New South Wales Corps have disposed of their surplus 
rum? 

I have already pointed out the salutary effects of Gover- 
nor Phillip's recommendation relative to marriage. Had 
that recommendation been followed up by a suitable prac- 
tice on the part of those into whose hands the government 
of the colony subsequently fell, the result, I am quite con- 
fident, would have been gratifying in the extreme. But 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps were neither all 
married nor all virtuous men. Some of them, it is true, 
lived reputably with their families and set a virtuous 
example to the colony, even in the worst times ; but the 
greater number took female convicts of prepossessing 
appearance under their protection, and employed them 
occasionally in the retail business. In so small a com- 
munity as that of New South Wales, at the period in 
question, a liaison of this kind could scarcely be concealed. 
In fact there was no attempt at concealment : deeency was 
outraged on all hands, and the prison population laughed 
at their superiors for outdoing them in open profligacy, 
and naturally followed their example ! 

In a colony established for such purposes as that of New 
South Wales it was, doubtless, a matter of the highest 
importance, nay, even of absolute necessity, that the 
officers, whether civil or military, in connexion with the 
government of the colony, should, in the first instance at 
least, have been married men — men of established moral 
character ; and no person can doubt for a moment that it 
was quite in the power of the Home Government to have 
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found persona of t&is descriptjon in sufficient number to 
hsTO enabled them to give appointments In the colony to 
such peraons exclusively. It unfortunately happened, 
however, in the earlier times of the colony, that a largo 
proportion of the civil and military officers of the eettle- 
ment were unmarried men, of loose principles and dissolute 
habits, who, setting at defiance the laws of God and the 
opinions of virtuous men, lived in a state of open and 
avowed profligacy, thereby setting an example which was 
hut too generally followed by the convicts, and the de- 
moralizing and debasing influence of which was long widely 
perceptible throughout the territory, for it was a lamentable 
fact in the history of New South Wales that the progress 
of reformation, which, under a judicious system.of manage- 
ment, and under the guidance of virtuous and phtlanthi-opic 
men, would have been rapid and general among the con- 
victs, was checked at the very outset, and was ever after- 
wards, during the whole period of the existence of the 
colony as a penal settlement, counteracted at every step by 
the vicious practices and the demoralizing example of no 
inconsiderable proportion of tho free inhabitants of the 
colony. 

It was not to be supposed that such a system as the one I 
have described, in regard to the New Sottth Wales Corps, 
could be witnessed without much personal annoyance by 
the earlier governors of the colony, or borne without much 
murmuring and complaint by the colonists. Acrimonious 
bickerings on tho subject were in i:'<iii^i.'4ii(nco incessant; 
but every endeavour to put down iliu 
was unavailing, and was only met by icitc'iiitcd da 
complaints to His Majesty's minif 
injured officers of the corps, which, unfbrtni 
colony, were not nnfrequently too 
there were ladies, connected with ibe Newl 
Corps, who could wield tongues and hands * 
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the favourite system as well as their protectors could wield 
pens and swords ; and the armed confederacy was conse- 
quently much too strong for the Bailor-officers^ who succes- 
sively stood singly at the helm of the little colonial state- 
vessel for the first twenty years after she was launched, 
and who accordingly relieved each other with a rapidity 
which, for so distant a colony and so apparently undesirahle 
a situation as the Governorship of Botany Bay, was per- 
fectly unaccountable. 

The second Governor of New Sottth Wales was John 
Hunter, Esq., post-captain in the Royal Navy. Captain 
Hunter was a native of Scotland, and had been appointed, 
in virtue of a special Order in Council, second captain of 
the " Sirius " frigate, in the year 1787 j Captain Phillip 
having the temporary command of that vessel during the 
'^oyag© to New South Wales, as well as the general com- 
mand of the expedition for the establishment of the colony. 
In this capacity Captain Hunter had made great exertions 
and undergone great privations, and the experience he had 
thus acquired was well calculated to qualify him for the 
more important charg-e with which he was afterwards 
entrusted. After the wreck of the " Sirius " and his long 
detention at Norfolk Island, Captain Hunter had returned 
to England in the Dutch transport-ship " Waaksamheyd" 
(Anglice " Activity '*), which had been hired at Batavia to 
carry provisions to the colony, and was afterwards pur- 
chased by the Government to convey Captain Hunter, with 
his officers and crew, to England. 

Captain Hunter assumed the government of the colony 
on the 11th of September, 1795. During his government, 
the first free settlers, who had emigrated to New South 
Wales in pursuance of Governor Phillip's recommendation s> 
arrived in the territory; and one of their number — a Scotch- 
man from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, whose sons 
were long afterwards substantial landholders in different 
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parts of the teiTitory — has told me, that the governor 
went with him in person to superintend the measurement 
of his land, and to ascertain in what way he could promote 
his settlement, and render it as comfortable as possible. 
Indeed, Governor Hunter appears to have been a man 
of sound judgment, of strictly virtuous principles, and 
of warm benevolence ; and had he not been counteracted 
by the influence and the practices I have already described, 
the colony would have prospered greatly under his admi- 
nistration, and profligacy would have hidden its head and 
been ashamed. 

As a specimen of the sort of counteraction to which the 
earlier governors of the colony were not unfrequently sub- 
jected, in making arrangements for the general benefit of 
the settlement, as well as of the spirit in which such inter- 
ference was regarded by Governor Hunter, I relate the 
following anecdote of the period I refer to. A mean and 
disreputable practice long prevailed in the colony, both in 
regard to governors and to private individuals of i*espect- 
able standing in colonial society, viz. that of sending home 
clandestine, and of course generally false information, rela- 
tive to their private character or public procedure ; either 
to the Colonial Office, in the case of governors, or to those 
influential persons or public bodies with whom it was of 
consequence to the other individuals I allude to to stand 
well. Captain Hunter was, on one occasion, the subject 
of the private communications of some colonial informer- 
general of this kind ; but his Grace the Duke of Portland, 
who then presided over the department of the Colonies, 
would not sufler an honest man to be thus stabbed in 
secret, and accordingly sent back the identical letter he 
had received, without note or comment, to the governor. 
Captain Hunter handed it one day after dinner to a Scotch 
medical officer, who happened to be dining with him at 
Government House. "You will surely take notice of 
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this, Governor," said the officer. " No," replied Captain 
Hunter, " the writer of this letter has a family ; and if I 
should take any notice of it, I should only ruin his family. 
I will rather let him alone." 

Governor Hunter soon found that the machine of 
government was not likely to move as it ought, while its 
wheels were clogged in the manner I have descnhed. 
He accordingly represented the actual state of the colony 
in this important respect to the authorities at home, and, 
to remedy the enormous existing evils, strongly recom- 
mended that the New South Wales Corps should as speedily 
as possible be relieved by a detachment of marines — a 
species of force which ought, indeed, never to have been 
changed, so long as the government of New South Wales 
was entrusted to an officer of the navy. These representa- 
tions appear to have been attended to ; for some time after- 
wards a large body of marines was actually under orders to 
embark for the colony to relieve the New South Wales 
Corps ; but the exigencies of the war with France rendering 
their services necessary at the time in some other quarter, 
their destination was subsequently changed. 

The importance of the measure he had thus recommended 
for the future goyei*nment of the colony, and the state of 
uncertainty in which he was long placed by the artful 
manoeuvring of parties, whose interests were diametrically 
opposed to such arrangements, at length induced Governor 
Hunter to embark for England ; which he did accordingly, 
in the month of September, 1800, to represent the state of 
the colony in person to the home government.' On his 
arrival in England, it was understood for some time, both 

> Certain important despatches on the state of the colony had beeii 
transmitted to England, by Governor Hunter, by a vessel which was 
taken by a French privateer ere she reached her destination. This 
necessarily occasioned mnoh suspense, and made the Ck>vemor'8 posi- 
tion a very uneasy one. 
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by himeelf Hud hie friends, that he' would relum to New 
Soath Wales to resume the goTerumeDt of the colony ; 
but whether any ad*erae influence had been employed by 
individnals connected with the eolony to prevent his 
return, or whether a more favourable prospect had in the 
meantime opened up to him in the mother couutry, I am 
not aware : at all events he never returned to New South 
Wales. 

Shortly before the arrival of Governor Hunter, Messrs. 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, and Gerald, who had 
all been trieil and found guilty of stimulating the people of 
Great Britain to effect a reform of Parliament in the year 
1793, arrived in the colony under senl«uce of transporta- 
tion;* Mr, Palmer — who had been a clei^yman — for eeven 
years, and the others for fourteen. Mr. Gerald, who was a 
native of the West Indies, died of consumption on tbe 16th 
of March, 1796; and Mr. Skirving of dysentery — probably 
induced by the use of salt provisions — -three days after. 
Mr. Margarot lived to return to Scotland on the expieation 
of his period of transportation ; and Mr. Palmer died on 
his way to England. Mr, Muir'a history is well known. 
He was of highly respectable parentage in the west 
of Scotland, and had practised as an advocate at the 
Scottish bar. His case having excited a deep interest in 
America, the " Otter," an Ameiican vessel bound for the 
north-west coast of that continent, was hired by certain 
gentlemen in Philadelphia or New York to touch at Port 
Jackson, for the express purpose of carrying him off IVom 
the colony. The plan proved successful ; ami, on i.'liycting 

* Tbe sentencs passed on these anfortaiiate mcu nna uot inerflT 
haieh and vindictive, bnt abEulately illegal. By lie Inn- of ScotXei 
on TThich they were tried, tbey could only have been »iinUi?ncad (ol 
the atatnte of leasing-making, which was passfd ] 
UiiioD) to banishment from that kingdom ) tt&ngp 
ment to a pmal aBttlement, being Uien unknown to the Scoltu 
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his escape, Mr. Muir left a letter to the governor^ stating 
that he did not intend to infringe the laws of his country by 
retuiiiing to Great Britain, but that he would endeavour to 
reach America, where he would practise as a barrister till 
the expiration of his sentence should allow of his returning to 
Scotland. The " Otter " was unfortunately wrecked on the 
west coast of America to the northward of California ; but 
Mr. Muir was fortunate enough, after suffering much hard- 
ship and privation in travelling along the coast, to reach 
the city of Mexico, from whence he obtained a passage to 
Europe in a Spanish frigate. The frigate was fallen in 
with, however, by a British man-of-war off Cadiz ; and in 
the action that ensued and that issued in the capture of the 
^ frigate, Mr. Muir was dangerously wounded, part of his 
/ brain being actually shot away. In this condition, and 
when lying apparently dead on the deck of the frigate, he 
W9»s accidentally recognized by a Scotch officer, who had 
previously known him, from a small pocket Bible which had 
been given him by his mother, and which he held in his 
hand with the gi*asp of death. The officer humanely con- 
cealed the circumstance, but had him conveyed to an hospital 
on the Spanish coast, where every attention was paid 
him, and where he recovered sufficiently to enable him 
to proceed to Paris, on the invitation of the French 
government, where he was treated with the most mai'ked 
attention. He died, however, shortly after, — I believe in 
consequence of his wound. Mr. Muir had purchased a 
cottage near Sydney, where he passed his time chiefly in 
literary retirement. Every thing that enlightened delicacy 
could suggest had been done by Governor Hunter to render 
his situation, and that of his unfortunate friends, as little 
painful as possible ; and they were only known and regretted 
in the colony as men who had themselves experienced all the 
bitterness of misfortune, but who were still willing to exert 
themselves to the utmost in relieving the miseries of others. 
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Shortly after the first eettlement oF the colunj, two bnlls 
and four cows had escaped from the goverament herd, ^^ 
through the carelessnoss of the Etockman, and were irrecover- 
ably losL This was nniversally felt as a. serious calamity 
at the time, as the importation of stock into the colony from 
BO great a distance as India or the Cape of Good Hope was 
a matter of groat uncertainty, as well as of enormoua 
expense. Soon after the arrival of Governor Hunter, how- 
ever, it was ascertained, to the great joy of the colonists, that 
the missing cattle had not perished, as had been feared, but 
had found pasture and been increasing at a great rate in the 
interior. For certain natives from the south-westward, 
who had come fo attend a CorrohoTee, or native dance of the "" 
aboriginal tribes around Sydney, imitated in their own 
dances the bellowing and butting of the strange animals they ' 
had seen iu their wanderings with such perfection that the \ 
mystery of their existence waa at once revealed. The cattle 
had discovered a large extont, about 60,000 aci'es, of very 
superior pasture, in a place since called from the circumstance 
the Cow Pastures, about forty miles ft-om Sydney, where they -- 
had increased and multiplied to upwards of sixty head. For 
many years thereafter this herd, which was at one time 
very large, was regarded as a valuable article of govem- 
ment piopciry, and was accoiilingly preMei-vtd from 
depredation with great cure by the BsneBBive gover- 
nors. But being originally from the CaMoK^li^ very 
inferior breed, they became at last M;fl^^^^B^ince 
to the colonial propi'ietoi-s of 9tock, tgr^^^^^^^^^^Wc 
improved breeds from England, thiiU^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the of Sir Q^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

year J^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

During the administration ^fij^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
made couBidei*ablo progreea, Wl^^^T ~ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 
oonseqnently impi'oveiL Thn^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

viduaU were furnished with oX^t L ^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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not a few of the luzurieB of life, through the intercourse 
that had then been recently opened with India ; and the 
years of toil and famine were consequently forgotten. To 
each of the Government or military officers who had agri- 
cultural establishments in the colony, Governor Hunter 
allotted ten, convicts as farm-servants, and three as house- 
servants. To each of the free emigrant settlers he allotted 
five convicts ; to superintendents, constables, and store- 
keepers, four each ; to marines who had become settlers, 
two ; to emancipated convict settlers, one ; and to sergeants 
of the New South Wales Corps, one each. The attempts 
to introduce cattle into the colony had generally been 
unsuccessful, most of them having died on the passage ; 
horses, sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry, however, had been 
introduced in greater numbers. The price of a cow, about 
^a year after Governor Hunter arrived in the colony, waa 
10/. ; a horse cost 90Z., and a sheep of the Cape breed 
7. 10». ; a breeding-sow sold for 5l,\ geese and turkeys for a 
;uinea each, and ducks -for lOs, a couple. Mutton was 2«. 
^a pound, goat's fiesh 1^. 6(^., and butter 39. Wheat sold for 
12«. a bushel, and barley for 10«. Green tea was 16^. a 
pound, raw sugar !«. 6(/., and soap 2s. Articles of the 
commonest description, however, for domestic use, were 
»ften sold at the most extravagant prices. For example, 
"at a sale in Sydney, in March 1798, twenty-two shillings 
'^ere paid for one common cup and saucer I" 
A small printing-press had been carried out to the 
colony by Governor Phillip, but had never been turned 
to use during his administration. It was used for the 
^first time by Governor Hunter, in November, .1795, for 
printing public notices and Government orders ; George 
Howe, from the island of St. Christopher in the West 
Indies, being the first government printer. The first 
place of worship erected in the colony (St. Phillip's 
Church, Sydney), was also erected by Governor 
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Hunter.' In the year 1793, two Spanish discovery ships — 
the "Deecubierta" and "AtreTida," "Discovery" and 
" Intrepid,"— under the tMiSmSaA of the Marquis de 
Malaspina, having touched at Sydney in the course of 
their voyage, the priest on board the Admiral's ship, when 
told that there waa no place of worship in the colony, 
although it. was then in the sixth year of its existence, 
expressed his aatonishment at the circumstance and 
observed that if the country had been colonized by hig 
nation, there would have been a house for God erected 
before they bad reared one for man. 

The population of the colony, at the close of the year 
1800, when Governor Hunter embarked for England, was 
5547 persons, including 776 children ; in Norfolk Island, 961, 
total, 6508. Of this population, about one third waa located 
La Sydney, and the rest at Parramatta, Prospect, Toongab- 
bee, and Castlehill, agricultural settlements in the interior. 
The following Statistical notices of this period will not be 
nniateresting. 

Live stock and land in cultivation, in 1800 : — 

Horses 203 

Cattle 1044 

Hogs 4017 

Sheep 6124 

Goata 2182 

Acres of land in cultivntion . . 7677 

Extent of Uud grauted from 22ud Februaiy, 1792, to 
25th September, 1800 ;— 

• Qcvemor Hunter n ns a Scotchman nnd a PrBHbyterian, oi 
onlj saint whom be ec^/uis tu bavo rocogniiM was hia Into a 
OovemoT Phillip, in honour of iiliora^*nd not of his 
apostle — he named the ill nrch St. PWIliy's CimnK. 
primai; aapeot of Apo^tuikal Succeaaion in Naw B 
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By Governor Phillip . . . 3,3S9 acres. 

By Lieut-Governor Grose . • 10,674 ditto. 

By Lieut.-Govemor Patterson . 4,965 ditto. 

By Governor Hunter . . . 28,650 ditto. 



Total . . . 47,678 acres. 

For the impulse and encouragement which he gave to 
maritime discovery along the coasts of Australia, during 
the whole course of his administration. Governor Hunter 
deserves the highest praise." In running along the east 
coast, from the southern extremity of Tasmania to Botany 
Bay and Port Jackson, in the years 1788 and 1790, he 
had been led, from the strong easterly current which he 
had experienced on that part of the coast, to entertain the 
opinion that a strait or deep gulf would be found to 
intersect the land between Maria ' Island, to the north- 
ward of Tasmania, and the thirty-eighth parallel of south 
latitude, where the main-land had been first fallen in with 
by Captain Cook. It was not, however, till the year 1798 
that this important problem was finally solved, chiefly 
through the heroism and self-devotion of Mr. George Bass, 
Burgeon of H. M. ship " Reliance," who had in the mean- 
time arrived in the colony. Mr. Bass had previously made 
a sort of experimental excursion along the coast to the 
southward, in company with Mr. Matthew Flinders, a kin- 
dred spirit, who was then a midshipman in the navy, in a 
small boat of .only eight feet long, called the "Tom Thumb," 



• " Governor Hunter has been frequently heard to say that, with a 
few small vessels, perhaps three or fonr, if he could have obtained 
them, or if his instructions would have permitted his building them, 
he would, in the course of a short period, have gained some acquaint- 
ance with all that part of the coast which Captain Cook had not an 
opportunity of examining minutely." — CoJWns, 329. 

7 This is Tasman's Maria onoe more. 
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in wbich they had discovered and eutei-ed an inlet in the 
fertile district of lUawarra, about fifty milee to the south' 
ward of Sydney, since called Tom Thumb's Lagoon. Bat 
in December, 1797, Mr, Bass was permitted by Governor 
Hanter to make an experiment of a much more adven- 
turous character, viz. to ascertain whether there was really 
a strait between Tasmania and Australia, For this purpose 
he obtained a whale boat, a crew of six volunteers fi'om tlie 
ships then in port, and six weeks' provisions. With this 
slender equipment, he set sail on the 3rd of Decemberj 
1797, and on the 6th discovered Shoal Haven and tho 
Shoalhaven River, with a large extent of rich country on 
its banks, in latitude 84° 52' south. Entering Jervis and 
Bateman's Bays, wbich bad previously been explored, on 
bis course to the southward, be discovered Twofold Bay, 
near the south-eastern eKtremity of the land, on the 19th, 
and then doubling Cape Howe, stood to the westward, 
discovered, and passed Wilson's Promontory, the southern 
extremity of the Australian Idod, and reached the noble 
harbour of Western Port on the south coast, which he also 
discovered, on the 4th of January, 1798. With occasional 
supplies of birds, fish, and seals' floBh, be had lengthened 
out his acatily supply of provisions to eleven weeks ; ro- 
tuming to Port Jaeksun ou tlie 24th of FWBfBary, 1798, 
and thus perfonniug the uuprcceUeuted inTi" ■.-ini.Tit of a 
voyage of maritime discovery of 600 lux" ■ li Lu 

had virtually solved a most imxxirtaut piL<.' iiou 

Although the insahrity of Tm 
determined, Governor Hunter d 
and Bas.°, during the year 171 
the discoveiy which bad thna b 
of this voyage they discoverody 
rymple and the Tamar Itiv 
cironinuavi gated that iolaud. i 
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had thus discovered was named by the governor, in honour 
of his great merit, Bass's Strait. In regard to the subse- 
quent career of this meritorious officer, it maj not be out 
of place to add that Mr. Bass afterwards entered into pai't- 
nership with the owner of an armed vessel, to carry on a 
sort of forced trade with the Spaniards on the coast of 
South America ; but, being seized by the authorities at 
Valparaiso, together with several of his shipmates, when 
unfortunately off his guard, he was sent to the mines, where 
he doubtless perished miserably. 

In the year 1799, Mr. Flinders was again despatched by 
Governor Hunter to explore Glasshouse or Moreton Bay, 
and Hervey's Bay, two inlets to the northward, which had 
been indicated, but not examined by Captain Cook. In 
the course of this expedition Mr. Flinders discovered and 
partially surveyed Shoal Bay in 29|° south latitude, and 
was for some time at anchor in Moreton Bay; but the expe- 
dition, as he states himself in the following paragraph, was 
not attended with any important or gratifying results. 

'^ I must acknowledge myself to have been disappointed 
in not being able to penetrate into the interior of New 
South Wales, by either of the openings examined in this 
expedition ; but, however mortifying the conviction might 
be, it was then an ascertained fact that no river of im- 
portance intersected the east coast between the 24th and 
39th degrees of south latitude." — Flinders, Introduction, 
p. ccii. 

So far, however, was this supposed fact from having 
been definitively ascertained by Mr. Flinders on the occa- 
sion in question, that two of the largest rivers on the east 
coast of Australia were subsequently discovered in the two 
bays in which he had himself anchored in this expedition, 
viz. the Clarence River in Shoal Bay, and the Brisbane 
River in Moreton Bay. 

During the government of Captain Hunter, a commodious 
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harbour for small vessels was discovered by Lieut. Short- 
land, on the eastern coast, about sixty miles to the north- 
ward of Port Jackson. It was afterwards found that a 
navigable river, flowing from the westward, discharged its 
waters into this harbour ; and, in following up that river 
towards its source, two other navigable streams were dis- 
covered flowing into it from the northward. The 
around the harbour was subsequently called Newcastle 
the abundance of excellent pit-coal in its immediate vicinity; 
the main river was named the Hunter, in honour of the 
Governor, and the t^yo other rivers, the William and the 
Patterson, in honour of Lieutenant-Colonel William Patter- 
son, the Lieutenant-Governor of the colony. The district 
watered by these rivers and their tributary streams is now 
one of the most extensive and perhaps the most flourishing 
as a pastoral, an agricultural, and a mining district, in 
the territory. It is now visited daily by large steamships, 
that convey produce and passengers to and from the capital; 
and the town or city of Newcastle, situated at the mouth of 
the river, is now the centre of a large and rapidly increasing 
coal trade, both foreign and colonial. 

Shortly after his an*ival in England, Captain Hunter 
was appointed to the command of the " Venerable," seventy- 
four. When ciniising with that vessel in Torbay, one of 
the seamen accidentally falling overboard. Captain Hunter 
humanely ordered her to be put about to pick him up. 
In executing this manoeuvre, " the vessel missed stays, ran 
ashore, and was wrecked. Captain Hunter was in conse- 
quence brought to a court-martial for the loss of the vessel, 
but was honourably acquitted. In the course of the trial, 
it is reported that, when asked what had induced him to 
put the ship about in such circumstances, he replied (for 
he was a good man rather than a worldly-wise one) that 
" he considered the life of a British seaman of more value 
than any ship in His Majesty's navy." He was after- 

F 
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Wftrde promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and spent tho 
ovoning of liie dajs in the neighbourhood of Leith in 
S'^tland, wbei-e he lived univereally esteemed, aad died in 
a good old age. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STATE OP THE COLONY DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

CAPTAIN KINGy R.N. 

Natnram expellas fxircd, tamen usque redibit. 

Juvenal. 
Tou can't make farmers of pickpockets. 

GoYiRirOR EiNO*s Translation. 

The third Governor of New South Wales was Philip 
Gidley King, Esquire, also a Post-captain in the navy. 
Captain King was the son of a reputable citizen of Laun- 
ceston in Cornwall. He had evidently received a good 
education ; but having been sent very early to sea, he had 
acquired a roughness of manners, and an uncouthness of 
language, which were not likely to increase the number of 
his friends, but which were, nevertheless, by no means 
inconsistent with benevolence of disposition. Having served 
under Captain Phillip on board the " Ariadne " frigate, and 
the " Europe," sixty-four, he was the more readily induced 
to accompany that officer on his appointment to the govern- 
ment of New South Wales ; and his services in establishing 
the subordinate settlement of Norfolk Island had been duly 
noticed and rewarded, by his promotion in the service, in 
the year 1791. He had afterwards gone to England a 
second time during the administration of Captain Hunter ; 
and, on returning to the colony, he had been commissioned 
to act as Governor, in the event of Governor Hunter leav- 
ing the settlement. 

Captain King assumed the government of the colony in 
the month of September, 1800. From the zeal and talent 

F 2 
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ho had exhibited in effecting the settlement of the depen- 
dency, or, as it was then called, the colony of Norfolk 
Island, it was anticipated that his administration wonld be 
distinguished for vigour and general ability : but it by no 
means follows, that a man, who has acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of his constituents in a subordinate capacity, 
will continue to give equal satisfaction in a higher situation, 
especially when invested with supreme authority. The 
possession of arbiti*ary power not unfrequently developes 
qualities of mind, which, in other circumstances, had escaped 
the notice of the keenest observer, and which the salutary 
consciousness of continued subjection to immediate control 
would have kept in abeyance. Besides, when a man has 
gained any considerable eminence on the hill of fortune, he 
is strongly tempted to suppose that the talent and assiduity 
which it cost him to reach his actual position, are not 
necessary to enable him to maintain it ; and he therefore 
intermits his labours, forgetful that it is much easier to fall 
in the world than it is to rise. In short, there are few 
comparatively of the human race — far fewer than one would 
at first imagine — who, in the language of the poet, are boim 
to command. 

Governor King was undoubtedly desirous of promoting 
the welfare of all ranks in the colony ; but he was perhaps 
eeldom judicious enough in selecting and in employing the 
proper means of attaining his end. Irritable and irascible 
when thwarted in his measures, as was frequently the case, 
he seldom evinced the requisite degree of perseverance 
when unsuccessful ; and he therefore very soon left things 
to take their natural course, which, in New South Wales, 
as may well be supposed, was at this period a miserably bad 
one. He had evidently formed but a low idea of the capa- 
bilities of the colony ; and as he found, perhaps at his first 
trial, that he could not make farmers of pickpockets^ to use 
his own expression, he thought it unnecessary to expend 
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farther labooi* on the fruitless experiment The compara- 
tive unproductiveness of the soil, in the various localities in 
which the first agricultural settlements were formed, was 
doubtless unfavourable to the general advancement of the 
colony in regard to agriculture ; but whether it arose from 
ignorance or from indifference, the means of rendering the 
colony independent of supplies from beyond seas were for a 
long period sadly neglected ; and the consequence was, that 
periods of scarcity, approaching even to famine, were not 
unfrequent, while a large expenditure of British money was 
needlessly incurred in importing provisions from India, 
Batavia, and the Cape. 

Two circumstances, perhaps related to each other in the 
way of cause and effect, contributed to produce a state of 
things so discreditable in itself, and so fatal to the welfare 
and advancement of the colony. On the one hand, the 
grinding monopoly, established in favour of the officei's of 
the New South Wales Corps, which still subsisted, deprived 
the small farmer of all hope of bettering his circumstances 
by honest industry, and induced a spirit of recklessness on 
the other that led to unbounded dissipation. " Many of 
the inferior farmers," says Colonel Collins, "were nearly 
ruined by the high price they were obliged to give for such 
necessaries as they required, from those who had been long 
in the habit of monopolizing every article brought to the 
settlers for sale ; a habit of which it was found impossible 
to get the better without the positive and immediate inter- 
ference of the Government at home." And again, " Their 
crops were no sooner gathered than they were instantly 
disposed of for spirits, which they purchased at the rate of 
three, nay, even four pounds per gallon — a spirit, too, often 
lowered one-fourth, or more, of its strength with water." — 
Passim. 

In short, during Governor King's administration, as I 
have been told by a respectable colonist who arrived in the 
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colony at this period, and whose son was for manj years a 
highly intelligent and liberal member of the Legislative 
Council of the colony, the population of New South Wales 
consisted chiefly of those who sold rum, and of those who 
drank it ; and as the general maxim of the colony at that 
period was. Make money ^ honestly if you can, but by all 
means make money; it may naturally be supposed that the 
sellers of this article of universal requisition would include 
persons of all ranks and professions. I have already shown 
to what extent the sale of this precious commodity was 
engrossed by the honourable profession of arms. Serjeant 
A., Corporal B., and even Private C, if a useful and 
deserving character, had each his licensed house to sell rum 
by retail, and to prevent, if possible, a consummation so 
devoutly to be deprecated, as the return of any of the 
emancipated convicts to the paths of virtue ; and as Captain 
D., Lieutenant £., and Ensign F., had each his permit to 
land thirty or forty gallons of ardent spirits, which were 
then selling at 21, or 3/. a gallon, from every vessel that 
entered the harbour, the supply (to use the language of 
political economy) was equal to the demand. 

Whether Governor King attempted openly to abridge the 
Corps of their ancient privileges, I am not aware ; but he 
certainly got embroiled with that body in the course of his 
administration, insomuch that he was oftener than once ap- 
prehensive of being put under arrest. In fact, the privileges 
of the Corps were defended with a boldness and finesse that 
would have out-generalled a man of much superior ability 
to Governor King. Of this, I have been told an instance 
somewhat amusing : — His Excellency having found it neces- 
sary to prefer charges against a member of the Corps to the 
Secretary of State, did so accordingly, at considerable 
length, entrusting his despatches to an officer who was pro- 
ceeding, I believe expressly for the purpose, to England ; 
but he was imprudent enough to allow the circumstance to 
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get abroad rather too soon, and the genius of Botany Bay 
was immediately set to work to counteract his measures. 
His Excellency's box was accordingly picked of its de- 
spatches before it left the colony, and, when opened in the 
Duke of Portland's office in Downing Street, it exhibited 
only a number of harmless old newspapers. 

It was natural for a man, placed in such circumstances 
as Governor King, to endeavour to counterbalance the 
weight of military influence with which he had thus to 
contend, by throwing something ponderous into the opposite 
scale. He did so accordingly, by attempting to bring for- 
ward the emancipated convicts as a counterpoise to the 
Corps; and by what means could his Excellency have 
secured the attachment of this class of persons more effectu- 
ally, than by granting them licences to sell rum? Such 
licences were accordingly dispensed with a liberality and 
profusion above all praise; for even the chief constable of 
Sydney, whose business it was to repress irregularity, had 
a licence to promote it, under the Governor's hand, by the 
sale of rum and other ardent liquors; and although the 
chief jailor was not exactly permitted to convert the jail 
into a grog-shop, he had a licensed house, in which he sold 
rum publicly on his own behalf, right opposite the jail- 
door. 

A general dissolution of morals and a general relaxation 
of penal discipline were the result of a state of things so 
outrageously preposterous. Neither mari'ying nor giving 
in marriage was thought of in the colony; and as the arm 
of the civil power was withered under the blasting influence 
of the miserable system that prevailed, the police of the 
colony was wretchedly administered, and virtuous industry 
was neither encouraged nor protected. Bands of bush- 
rangers or ininaway convicts traversed the country in all 
directions, and, entering the houses of the defenceless set- 
tlers in open day, committed fearful atrocities. 
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Should the reader suppose that, in describing a state of 
things so discreditable to the British Government of the 
period, as well as to all parties more immediately con- 
cerned, and especially so utterly subversive of the noble 
and beneficent ends contemplated in the establishment of 
the colony, I have been disposed to exaggerate, and, like 
a special pleader for the prosecution, to make the worst of 
a bad case, let him turn to the Appendix No. I., where 
be will find an Extract of the evidence delivered before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons on Trans- 
portation in the year 1812, by Mr. Maurice Margaret, the 
only one of the five Scotch political martyrs of 1793 who 
lived to return from his banishment to his native land. Mr. 
Margaret was in the colony during the whole of this 
period, and his evidence is abundantly substantiated by 
that of men who held at the time a very different position 
in the country. 

I have already made honourable mention of the activity 
and zeal displayed by Captain King in the formation of 
the settlement of Norfolk Island. On his arrival in the 
colony for the third time, as lieutenant-governor of that 
island, he had also a commission to succeed Captain Hunter 
as Governor of New South Wales, in the event of the 
retirement of that officer from the government of the 
colony ; and I have been given to understand, on good 
authority, that it was by adroitly keeping Captain Hunter 
in profound ignorance of the intentions of the Ministry, in 
regard to the future government of the colony, of which he 
had been personally apprised before leaving England, that 
the Governor was induced to embark for Europe. Whether 
Captain Kiilg was desirous that Norfolk Island should in 
no future instance serve as a stepping-stone to the govern- 
ment of New South Wales, as it had done so conveniently 
in his own particular case, it is difficult at this distance of 
time to determine : it is at least certain, that, in conjunction 
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with Lieutenant- Colonel Foveanx, he recommended the 
entire abandonment of that settlement; which was accord- 
ingly carried into effect, partlj'^ during his own administra- 
tion, and partly during that of his successor. A more inju- 
dicious and impolitic measure could scarcely be conceived; 
for, whatever objections might have been originally urged 
against the formation of a subordinate settlement at Norfolk 
Island, before the principal settlement of Port Jackson was 
fairly established, common sense would surely have dictated, 
that, after a settlement had actually been effected on that 
Island, at a vast expense to the Government, and especially 
after that settlement had been maintained in comparative 
prosperit/ for fifteen or eighteen years, it should not have 
been abandoned on slight grounds. The climate of Norfolk 
Island is salubrious in the highest degree, and the soil, 
which is capable of producing all soi*ts of semitropical 
fruits, of extraordinary fertility. At the period of its 
abandonment many hundred acres of land had been 
cleared and brought into cultivation ; and many buildings, 
belonging both to Government and private individuals, had 
been erected. The quantity of stock on the island, consist- 
ing chiefly of cattle, pigs, poultry, and goats, was also very 
considerable ; and it contained a population of not fewer 
than a thousand souls, of whom a considerable number 
had been born on the island. The prodigious sacrifice and 
expenditure implied in the entire abandonment of a remote 
settlement in such a state of advancement may be more 
easily conceived than described. 

"The ground," observed Mr. Windham, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a despatch to 
Governor Bligh, of date, " Downing Street, 30th December, 
1806," containing directions for the immediate evacuation 
of Norfolk Island, — " The ground on which this measure 
was determined on, appears to have been the very great 
expense at which the settlement was maintained, and the very 
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great difficulty with which a communication between it and 
Port Jackson was preserved ; a difficulty aiising from the 
danger of approaching an island without a port secure from 
tempests, or even a road in which ships could safely anchor. 
On these and other grounds, it seems that an order was con- 
veyed by Lord Buckinghamshire, when Secretary of State, 
dated June, 1803, for "removing a part of the settlement of 
Norfolk Island to Port Dalrymple, or to some other situation 
on Van Dieman's Land*" 

In obedience to these instructions of Lord Buckingham- 
shire, a considerable number of the convicts had been 
removed from Norfolk Island to Port Dalrymple in the year 
1804 or 1805 ; but, as an evidence of the dispositions of 
the free inhabitants in regard to that measure, it is 
sufficient to observe, that only four of them had embraced 
the offers of Government, and withdrawn from the island. 
H. M. Ship " Buffalo " had afterwards been despatched by 
Governor King to carry off as many of the free inhabitants 
as could be induced to leave the island in the latter part of 
the year 1805 ; but its entire evacuation was at length 
effected during the government of Captain Bligh, in the year 
1807, agreeably to the express orders of Mr, Secretary 
Windham. 

In regard to these orders, which were issued in conse- 
quence of representations from New South Walesj there was 
no necessity whatever for maintaining a separate penal 
establishment on Norfolk Island. Had the convicts been 
entirely withdrawn, the free inhabitants would have formed 
a numerous and prosperous community long ago ; and would 
either have constructed a harbour, which, it is reported by 
intelligent persons, is by no means impracticable, or con- 
tinued to maintain a communication with Port Jackson, as 
had been done before, and is now done by the Colonial 
Governments without one. 

A considerable number of the free settlers at Norfolk 
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Island had originallj been marines and seafaring men ; and 
when Colonel Collins, of the Royal Marines, under whom 
most of them had served in the colony, was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the new colony of Van Dieman's 
Land or Tasmania, they were the more easily induced to 
embark for that settlement. Colonel Collins had arrived 
from England in the year 1803, to form a subordinate 
settlement either at Fort Phillip, on the southern coast of 
Australia, or in Tasmania. He accordingly established 
himself in the first instance at Port Phillip ; but finding 
the land in the immediate vicinity of an unpromising cha- 
racter, he afterwards abandoned that locality altogether, and 
proceeded to form another settlement in Tasmania. Port 
Phillip is an extensive inlets running up for thirty-five miles 
into the main-land of Australia. Colonel Collins had 
formed his settlement on the eastern shore of that inlet, 
where the land is undoubtedly of an inferior description ; 
but it has long since been ascertained that the whole of its 
western shore consists of land of first-rate quality, whether 
for grazing or for agriculture ; and it is singular enough, 
that an extensive emigration should eventually have taken 
place to this part of the Australian territoiy, from the very 
settlements which were formed by Colonel Collins on its 
abandonment. During the years 1835 and 1836, more than 
two hundred persons crossed over to Port Phillip from 
Tasmania in the character of Squatters, carrying along 
with them upwards of 30,000 Bheep, besides hoi'ses and 
cattle, to form a permanent settlement in that highly eligible 
locality ; and the noble colony of Victoria is now the 
magnificent result of their enterprise. 

During the government of Captain King — in the year 
1804 — several hundred convicts attached to the Govern- 
ment agrfcultui'al establishment at Castlehill, about twenty 
miles to the westward of Sydney, were induced, at the in- 
stigation of certain of their number who had been concerned 
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in the Irish rebellion, to strike for their liberty. The con- 
spiracy, of which the ramifications appear to have beea 
pretty extensive Jbr the period, had been conducted with 
great secrecy, and its explosion was sudden and unex- 
pected. The conspicatora had collected one hundred and 
thirty-six stand of arms, besides pistols, pikes, reapiqg- 
hooks fixed to poles, and various other weapons of a similar 
kind. They advanced upon Piurimmitii in iwo bodies i 
the one of about one hundred and sixty, and the other of 
about two hundred men. On. the ^vst intimation of the 
rising. Major Johnston, who wa^ tlien at Head Quarters, 
marched against them with only forty soliiiors of the Now 
South Wales Coi'pa. On his appconob, the insurgents fell 
back from Farramatta, intending apparently to make a stand, 
as they actually did, at Vinegar Hill, a few miles beyond 
that locality. Major Johnston followed ibcm thither, with 
not more than twenty-four men j ii.avhig doomed it necessary 
todetach a party to Castlehill, to prevtnt the destruction of 
a large quantity of grain, which was thoro in slacks, of 
which he was apprehensive. At Vinegar Hill the insurgents 
gave battle, which lasted only fifteen minutes, and hod the 
nsual issue of a rencontre between regular troops and B 
banditti. Sixteen of the latter were killed, twelve wouude^ 
and thirty— including some of the ringleaders', of whom fl«« 
were afterwards executed — were uitiile prisoners. The refit 
surrendered at discretion, and Iho insurrection was conse- 
quently suppressed. There seoina to havo been a stmilN* 
conspiracy on foot among the coiivicls, headed by a few 
^ Irish croppies, about two years ihereiiftor, which wae l'> 
have broken out immediately after the arrival of GovofOBT 
Bligh ; but two of the conspiratoi-s, both Irishmen, 1 
the secret to the Local Goveruineiil, and the 
insurrection and massacre was prevented. Since thttt 
there was nothing of the kind ever lieiird 
during the eontinuanceoftranspoiiation to f 
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It was also during the administration of Governor King, 
that about a dozen familes of free emigrant settlers, chiefly 
from the Scottish border, arrived in the colony ; having 
been induced to emigrate to New South Wales, on receiving 
a free passage from Government, with the promise of a 
grant of one hundred acres of land each on their arrival in 
the colony, and rations for a certain period afterwards from 
the King's stores. They arrived in the year 1802. Governor 
King mustered them on the quarter-deck of their vessel, 
shortly after their arrival, to ascertain their respective views, 
resources, and abilities. Observing an old grey-haired man 
in their number, who acknowledged he had been thirty years 
in business in London, the Governor exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, " One foot in the grave, and the other out of it, what 
brought you here, old man ? " It is somewhat remarkable 
that Captain King himself should have been the first of the 
two to have both feet in the grave. For many years after ; 
the death of the moralizing Governor, the old grey-haired I 
man was still alive in the colony, and able to perfoim J 
frequent journeys on horseback from his faim to Sydney, a 
distance of forty miles. 

The free emigrants I have just mentioned were Presby- 
terians, and settled on farms of a hundred acres each of 
alluvial land near Portland Head, on the banks of the 
Hawkesbuiy. Their settlement was, in these early times, 
the most exemplary and successful in the colony ; and some 
of them, or rather their sons, were afterwards among the 
wealthiest proprietors in the country. The reader may 
form some idea of the fertility of the district, from the fact 
that, from its first settlement in the year 1802, much of the 
land in cultivation had borne a crop of wheat every year 
for twenty-five or thirty years in succession, and in many 
years even a second crop of maize, or Indian corn. 

The settlement of Portland Head also deserves peculiar 
credit, for Ibaving been the first in the colony to make a 
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voluntary and self-originated effort to provide for itself the 
regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion. So early 
as the year 1809, the settlers in that district had erected a 
church, a stone-built edifice — the first that was ever erected 
in Australia by voluntary sitbscription — at a cost of upwards 
of 400Z., in the hope of obtaining a minister of their own 
communion from the mother country ; and from the very 
commencement of their settlement they assembled regularly 
every Sabbath for the public worship of God ; one of their 
number, Mr. James Mein, a venerable old man when I first 
knew him in 1823, reading a sermon and presiding in the 
exercises of praise and extempore prayer, agreeably to the 
practice of the Church of Scotland. In a report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the state of the colony, 
which was printed by order of the House in the year 
1812, the circumstance is mentioned to the honour of that 
individual and of the settlement to which he belonged; 
Governor Bligh having stated in his evidence before the 
Committee, that '^ it was the only case of the kind he had 
heard of during his government of the colony." I had the 
singular gratification of dispensing the sacrament of the 
Holy Communion to this little community in the year 1824, 
according to the hallowed customs of the Presbyterian 
Church. It was the first time it had ever been dispensed on 
the Australian Continent in such sort as it is written in the 
standards of the Presbyterian communion. There were 
twenty communicants ; and the very peculiar circumstances 
in which the ordinance was solemnized in the little church 
— situated on a rising ground on the edge of the forest, and 
overlooking a beautiful and romantic reach of the noble 
river — rendered the whole scene the most interesting and 
affecting I had ever witnessed. 

From the progressive settlement of families and indi- 
viduals of this industrious class in various parts of the 
colony, the agricultural resources of the country began to 
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be developed, and additional quantities of land wei-e pro- 
gressively brouglit into cultivation. Large importationa of 
stock of all kiads had been made from time to time at the 
puhlic expense, both from India and from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Cedar, a valuable description of colonial 
wood, both for joinery and for cabinet work, had been 
tliacovered on the alluvial banks of the Hawkesbury; and 
the Mimosa bark of the colony had been found superior for 
tanning purposes to that of the English oak. Mi-. James 
Squires, a settler and brewer on the Parramatta Hiver, had 
introduced the cultivation of the hop plant, and demon- - 
strated its peculiar adaption to the soil and climate of tho 
colony ; for which valuable public service the Governor 
had very judiciously directed a cow to be given him from 
the Government herd. And, as an instance of colonial 
enterprise in another department of industry, to which 
there is perhaps no parallel in the annala of commerce, the 
"Anna Josepha," Captain Grant, had, in the year 1801,' 
carried, byway of Cape Horn, a cargo of colonial coals, and 
spars for ships' masts to the Cape of Good Hope, where tho 
coals were sold at Gl. per ton. 

From the Official Returns in the month of July, 1803, 
the following statistical notices are extracted : — 

Quantity of land occupied by Government 1 ,n- ._„ 
or granted to private individuals . , J ' 

Cleared 16,624 

In wheat 7,11B ^ 

In barley, maize, &c . . . 5,279 .< 



^lieve, Traa Lieutenant Grant, R.K., whom I ehsQ 
lentioD, in tho eoquol, in oonnosiLiit with disouro^ 
tho SoDlh ooaat. Bo toob thia odd waj of gt:Uii><; lu EiiLrland 
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Average produce of wheat land, eighteen bushels per 
acre. 





Stock. 


Number of horned cattle 


2,447 


Sheep .... 


. 11,232 


Hogs .... 


7,890 


Horses .... 


352 


Population in New South Wales . 


7,134 


Norfolk Island 


. 1,200 



Total . 8,334 

It was at this period in the history and progress of the 
colony that a French expedition of discovery, consisting of the 
corvettes " Geographe" and "Naturaliste," and the Schooner 
** Casuarina," under the command of M. Baudin, cast 
anchor in Port Jackson : and it will doubtless be interest- 
ing to the intelligent and phifanthropic reader to ascertain 
the impression which a general, although necessarily super- 
ficial, view of the condition and prospects of the colony, at 
this early period, had made upon the mind of an enlightened 
and liberal foreigner. After describing the appearance of 
the town of Sydney and the harbour of Port Jackson, in the 
year 1802, M. Peron, the naturalist and historian of the 
expedition, observes: — 

"Tout cet ensemble de grandes operations, tous ces 
mouvemens des navires, imprimoient k ces rivages un 
caractere d'importance et d'activit^ que nous ne nous 
attendions point a rencontrer sur des bords naguere in- 
connus £i TEurope, et notre int^ret redoubloit avec notre 
admiration. 

" La population de la colonic ^toit pour nous un nouveau 
sujet d'6tonnement et de meditations. Jamais peut-etre 
un plus digne objet d'etude ne fut ofFert a I'homme d'etat 
et au philosophe ; jamais peut-etre Theureuse influence des 
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iQRtitutions sociales ne fut prouy^ d'une mani^re plus 6cla- 
tante et plus honorable qu'aux rives loiataines dont nous 
parlous. Lk, se trouvent r^unis ces brigands redoutables 
qui furent si long-temps la terreur du Gouvernement de 
leur patrie: repousses du sein de la soci^te Europeenne, 
relegues aux extremit^s du globe, places des le premier 
instant de leur exil entre la certitude du chatiment et 
I'espoir d'un sort plus heureux, environnes sans cesse par 
une surveillance inflexible autant qu'active, ils ont ^te 
contraints k deposer leurs moeurs antisociales. La plupart 
d'entre eux, apr^s avoir expie leurs crimes par un dur 
esclavage, sont i*entr^8 dans les rangs des citoyens. Obliges 
de s'interesser eux-memes au maintien de I'ordre et de la 
justice, pour la conservation des propri^t^s qu'ils ont 
acquises, devenus presque en meme temps ^poux et p^res, 
ils tiennent k leur etat present par les liens les plus puissans 
et les plus chers. 

^' La meme revolution, d^tei*min^e par les memes moyens, 
s'est operee dans les femmes, et de mis6rables prostitutes, 
insensiblement rendues k des principes de conduite plus 
reguliers, forment aujourd'hui des meres de famille intel- 
ligcntes et laborieuses." * 

During the governmecit of Captain King, Lieutenant 
(afterwards Captain) Grant, R.N., then commanding the 
Government brig " Lady Nelson," discovered, on his voyage 
out to the colony. Cape Otway and King's Island, at the 
western entrance of Bass's Straits, together with the inter- 
vening coast as far as Cape Schank, which separates Fort 
Phillip from Western Port. Shortly after Captain Grant's 
arrival in Sydney, in the year 1801, Governor King with 
that enlightened zeal for the prosecution of maritime 
discoyery which so peculiai'ly distinguished the earlier 

* Voyage de D^couvertes omx Terres AustraUs, execute par Vord/re de 
8a MajetM VEm^ereur et Roi, torn. i. 376. 

a 
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Governors of the colony, directed Lieutenant John Murray, 
H.N., to follow up the discoveries of Captain Grant, -whom 
Mr. Murray had in the meantime succeeded in the command 
of the " Lady Nelson," by a more minute examination of the 
coast between Capes Otway and Schank ; and in the course 
of his expedition, Mr. Murray was fortunate enough to 
discover the noble inlet of Port Phillip, — which received 
its name from the Governor in honour of his former chief, 
on or about the 15th of February, 1802. Strangely enough, 
Port Phillip was afterwards discovered, on the 30th of 
March, of the same year, by Captain Baudin, of the French 
expedition ; and again, on the 27th of April, following, — 
all independently of each other — by Captain Flinders ; but 
the honour of the discovery is unquestionably due to 
Lieutenant Murray, who had preceded Captain Baudin six 
weeks, and Captain Flinders ten.* The people of Mel- 
bourne, the capital of the now flourishing colony of Victoria, 
have commemorated the visit of Captain Flinders by naming 
one of the principal streets of their city after him ; but why 
have they forgotten my fellow countryman. Lieutenant 
MuiTay, the discoverer of their port ? Who, but a Scotch- 

' "Le 80 Mars (1802), & la pointe du jour, nous portd,iiies but la 
terre, que nous atteignlmes bientot. Tin grand cap, qui fut appele 
Richelieu (Gape Otway), se projette en avant, et forme Tentr^ d'une 
bale profonde, que nous nomm&mes Bade Talleyrand, Sur la cdte 
orientale de oette bale, et presque vers son fond, se trouve un port, 
dont on distinguoit assez bien les contours du haut des md,ts : nous le 
deBsignd,mes sous le nom de Port du Debuc; mais ayant appris dans 
la suite qu'il avoit 6t6 reconnu plus en detail par le brick Anglois, 
The LadAf Nelson, et qu'il avoit ^te nomm4 Fort Fhilipp, nous lui con- 
serverons aveo d'autant plus de plaisir ce dernier nom, qu'il rappeUe 
oelui du fondateur d'une colonic dans laquelle nous avons trouve des 
secours si g^nereux et si puissans.'' — Voyage de Decowvertes aux Terres 
AustraleSf execute pa/r V ordre de 8a Majestd VEmperewr et JSoi, swr 
les Corvettes le Oeographe, le NaturaUstey et la Qoelette le Oasuwrina, 
pend/jmt les Ann4es 1800 — 1804 j redig4 •gwr M. F, Peron, Natv/raUste 
de VExpmtion, Paris, 1807, tom. i. 317. 
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maD from EdinbnrgL, would have thought of naming one of 
the monnt&ins that bound that noble inlet, Arthur's Seat ? 

From his earlj initiation into the mysteries of a sea&t'ing 
life, Glovernor King was rather fond of those practiual jokes 
which constitute the peculiar delight of the younger 
inmates of the gun-room, and he sometimes indulged his 
disposition in a way scarcely compatible with the dignity of 
his office as the Representative of Majesty. He was stand- 
ing on one occasion under the verandah of Government 
House, when a pei'son, who had once been a maiine, 
approached him as a petitioner for a grant of land. " Tou 
have been a marine?" said the governor, recognizing the 
man. " Yes, please your Excellency," replied the petitioner. 
" Can you go through the manual exercise yet ? " rejoined 
hb Excellency : the petitioner bowed in the affirmative, 
" Stand at ease, then," said the Governor : the marine did 
BO. " Shoulder arms :" the marine obeyed. " Right about 
face:" the marine stood with his &ce looking down the 
avenue towards the town. " March," said his Excellency ; VM) 
the marine accordingly marched down the avenue ; and the 
Governor, delighted at the success of the joke, walked into 
Government House wltliout either countermanding the 
order he had just given, or waiting for the marine's return. 
I believe, however, he gave the man his grant of land shortly 
thereafter ; and it was not likely to be any smaller on 
accoDut of the little piece of innocent pleasantry which he 
bad thus played off at his expense. 

Among the more remarkable events tlial 
the government of Captain King were the 
a weekly newspaper, entitled The Sydm'i/ ( 
South Wales Advertiser, in the year 1S03 ; 
of a subsidiary penal settlement at Newca 
of Hunter's River, to the northward of P 
year 1804 ; the colonization of Tiisn 
of settlements at Hobart Town, o 
o 2 
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the south, and at Launceston, on the Tamar River, on the 
north coast of the island, during the same year ; and the 
occurrence of a calamitous flood in the Hawkesbury River ia 
the month of March, 1806. 

During the administration of Governor King and his 
predecessol*, a considerable number of free emigrant and 
emancipated convict settlers had been located, chiefly with 
a view Ito th^ cultivation of the soil, on the rich alluvial 
banks of the Nepean and Hawkesbuiy rivers. The latter 
of these rivers is merely a continuation of the former, after 
its junction with a considerable stream called the Grose, 
which issues from a remai'kable cleft in the Blue Mountains, 
in the vicinity of Rrchmond, a village beautifully situated at 
the foot of the mountains, about forty miles from Sydney. 
The alluvial lands of New South Wales, or what the people 
of New England would call Interval lands (I presume 
because they constitute the interval between the rivers and 
the open forest-country), are in general heavily timbered, 
and difficult to dear. In such situations the progress of 
cultivation is necessarily slow, as the felling-axe and the 
operation of bv/mtng off must precede the plough or the hoe ; 
but as the cost of this comparatively tedious process is 
uniformly much more than repaid in the wonderful fertility 
of the soil, land of this description is usually prefeiTcd, for 
the purposes of agriculture, to the more open forest-land. 
A considerable extent of land of this kind had been brought 
into cultivation along the banks of the Hawkesbury, which 
was thus the principal agricultural settlement of the territory, 
towards the close of Governor King's administration ; but 
this important section of the colony was most unfortunately 
visited, at the time I have mentioned, with a fearful 
inundation, for which the settlers of that period were not 
prepared as they generally are now, and which swept off 
the produce of the soil of eveiy description, and left the 
settlers, in many instances, to poverty and starvation. 
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The iaandationa of the Hawlesbuiy, unlike Uiose of tho 
Nile and many rivers of America, are not periodical. A 
period of eleven years has elapsed in one instance 'with.out 
a single innndation ; but two inundations have in another 
instance occmred in the same year — one in the month of 
March, and the other in Anguet — altboagb not a drop of 
nun had iailea for some time previons in the district in 
which the innndation was most severely felt. These 
inundations are produced by the fait of rain <m the Blue 
Mountains — a lofty range which ruDS parallel to the coast, 
and along the base of which the Hawkesbury flows in a 
northerly direction, receiving its drainage by numerous 
mountain torrents : end so vast is the acctmmlation of 
water on these occasions, and so narrow the gorges through 
which it has to force its -w&j in its circuitous course to the 
ocean, that the river has been known to rise, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Windsor, nearly seveu^ feet above 
its ordinary level. 

There had been a flood in the Hawkesbury and Nepean 
Rivers in the year 1801 ; but as the number of settlers on 
the alluvial laud on their banks was then comparatively 
email, it had done but little ilamage, and bad affMtud iba 
colony generally but very slightly. But as tlio number of 
Bcttlera iu that fertile district bad greatly increased dui' 
the five following years, and as a large majority oftheUiL 
settlers had, notwiliiF landing the warning alrendy ^ 
them, conliuued to erect their bouses aud to foimj 
ffti-m-yards within reach of Ibe intmdations I 
which, in 1806, rose from eight to ten feet h" 
the former flood, the alnrni aud the 1 
proportionately gi'eat. In places where t 
j^round easily accestiible, in the rear o 
they bad to retreat as the waters i 
Scotch nttleM at fortland Head info 
ago, ths^ ^bttti[n sight of Salurdayrfl 
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1806, the waters rose so rapidly that he had to remove his 
family three times successively to higher and still higher 
ground, before morning, although his wife had been con- 
fined only the preceding day. In many places, however, 
the high grounds were inaccessible, from the intervening 
waters ; and in these cases, the settlers and their families 
were to be seen clinging for hours together to the roofs or 
ridges of their houses, in the expectation of being at length 
swept away by the impetuous current, till they were rescued 
from their perilous situation by means of boats, which a 
few benevolent persons plied for the purpose, often at the 
risk of their own lives. The loss of life was indeed con- 
siderable, although by no means so great as might have 
been expected ; but the loss of property, and especially of 
grain and stock, was extensive, and exceedingly calamitous. 
Two hundred stacks of wheat were in one day swept into 
the river, and carried out to the sea. Many of these were 
covered with pigs, dogs, and poultry, that had taken 
refuge upon them from the rising of the waters ; and as 
they occasionally approached the banks, as they were swept 
along by the rapid current, the poultry generally took 
flight and reached the land. The settler whom I have 
already mentioned, and whose farm was situated on a 
beautiful bend of the river, with high ground in the rear, 
has told me that he saw not fewer than thirty stacks all 
floating down the river at one time. The flood of 1806 
was seventy feet above the usual level of the Hawkesbury ; 
much valuable property was destroyed; general distress, 
especially in that district, was the consequence, and the 
energies of the colony were, for a time, almost paralyzed. 

On his arrival in England, with the charts of the impor- 
tant discoveries he had efiected to the southward in com- 
pany with Mr. Bass, in 1797 and 1798, as well as 
subsequently by himself to the northward in 1799, Mr. 
Flinders was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, and 
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shortly afterwards to that of Commander. He was then 
commissioned to survey the still unexplored portions of the 
coast of Australia, in the sloop of war " Investigator," 
which had heen fitted out expressly for the purpose. 
Captain Flinders had a passport from the French Govern- 
ment of the period, ensuring him free ingress and egress 
into and from such ports of the French Republic as he 
might find it necessaiy to touch at during his voyage, as 
the two nations were then at war ; and he reached Cape 
Leeuwin, on his outward voyage, in December, 1801. In 
running along the South coast to the eastward of the 
discoveries of Nuyts, Captain Flinders discovered Spencer's 
and St. Vincent's Gulfs, Port Lincoln, Kangaroo Island, 
and Cape Jervis, all now within the limits of the colony of 
South Australia. In longitude 138° 58' east. Captain 
Flinders met Captain Baudin, of the French expedition, 
proceeding westward. Consequently the only portion of 
the South coast discovered by the French navigator con- 
sists of about fifty leagues in extent, in the territory of 
South Australia, between the meridian just mentioned and 
that of 140° 10' east, the western limit of the discoveries of 
Captain Grant. There are no inlets, however — no rivers 
— no shelter of any kind on this portion of the coast-line. 

I was particularly struck with the admirable tact of 
Captain Flinders as a nautical sui'veyor, in one of my 
voyages out to the colony — in the year 1837 — in the course 
of which I happened to touch at the noble harbour of 
King George's Sound, near Cape Leeuwin. The western 
headland at the entrance of that harbour is a mass of 
granite terminating in a bare rock bearing some resem- 
blance in its outline to a human skull, and Captain Flinders 
has called it Bald Head. It is impossible to mistake the 
place with such a designation; and surely it were much 
better, wherever it is practicable, to affix such names to 
places, than to plaster them over, as is the usual custom. 
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with the names of those obscnre men about the Colonial 
Office, or in some Colonial Executive, who, if an Act of 
Parliament could be passed to condemn anything to per- 
petual oblivion, ought by all means to have the benefit of 
the Act. The proper names of the Aborigines of New 
South Wales, as well as those of the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, are all highly descriptive, 
as the names of all remarkable objects in nature ought 
certainly to be. 

In the month of July, 1802, Captain Flinders commenced 
his survey of the north-east coasts of Australia ; examining 
and surveying Hervey's Bay, Bustard Bay, Port Curtis, 
Keppel Bay, Port Bowen, and Broad Sound ; and afterwards 
the eastern, southern, and western coasts of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In this part of his voyage it was accidentally 
discovered, to the inexpressible surprise and son'ow of 
Captain Flinders, that the vessel with which he had been 
furnished by the Admiralty for the prosecution of his 
voyage of d iscovery was utterly unseaworthy, and could 
scarcely be kept afloat, without the utmost hazard, for six 
months longer. In short, everything in England that was 
worth anything at the time was required for the purposes of 
war, and the only vessel that could be allotted for the 
purposes of an expedition of transcendent importance to the 
nation in all time coming, was a worthless hoy ! 

Captain Flinders returned to Sydney, with great diffi- 
culty and danger, from the state of his ship and the 
sickliness of his crew. Shortly thereafter he embarked 
on board the " Poi*poise," man-of-war, for England, accom- 
panied by the " Cato " and " Bridgewater " merchant ships, 
both bound for India and China. The " Porpoise " and 
'* Cato," however, were both wrecked on a reef in the 
Western Pacific, since called Cato's Bank; and Captain 
Flinders volunteered to proceed to Sydney in a small cutter 
constructed on the reef, for vessels to carry off the unfor- 
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tuDate crews. In this object he succeeded; and in a peiiod 
of time remarkably ehort, he returned with supplies and 
meanB of convej^ance for his shipwrecked compaaioDs, some 
of whom proceeded to England by way of China, while 
others preferred returning to the colony. As for Captain 
Flinders himself, anxious to proceed direct to England, he 
accepted from the Governor tbe offer of the only voseel iu 
his Excellency's power to give him, the small colonial built 
cntter *' Cumberland," of twenty-nine tons, in which he pro- 
ceeded by way of Ton-es Straits and tbe Indian Ocean 
towards England, touching at Timor for refreshments. 
Tbe "Cumberland," however, proved as nnseaworthy as 
the "Investigator ;" and Captain Flinders, trusting to his 
passport, touched at the Mauritius, which was then a 
French colony, for repairs and supplies. The Governor 
and Captain- General of that colony at the time was M. De 
Caen, a General in the French army, and afterwards, when 
relieved of his charge by the taking of the island by the 
British, Governor of the province of Catalonia in Spain ; 
and this Goth, in defiance of the claims of humanity, the 
interests of science, and the positive pledge of his own 
GoTemment, seized the nnfoi-tunate navigator, with all his 
papers, and kept him a prisoner in the lele of France for 
six years and a half! Nay, to quote the words of Captain 
Flinders himself, in explanation of this inhuman conduct of 
M. De Caen : — " From a Moniteur of July, 1808, it appeared 
that French names were given to all my discoveries, and 
those of Captain Grant on the southcoafl 
it was kept out of sight that I had < 
coast, and, in speaking of M. Peron' 
newspapers asserted that no voyage i'i:ci' made hi 
English nation could be compared willi thut of 
graphe ' and ' Naturalist^.' " ' 

It is peculiarly gi'atifying to be aLtc to 
* Coiitain Flmdtrs Voyage, vol. ii. 
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this unworthy conduct of a French Governor towards an 
unfortunate English navigator, the very different treat- 
ment which the French Expedition of discovery had ex- 
perienced, so very shortly before, in the British colony of 
New South Wales. Captains Baudin and Hamelin cast 
anchor in Port Jackson on the 25th of April, 1802: — 

"La guerre, a cette ^poque, subsistoit encore entre la 
France et I'Angleterre ; la fameuse confederation du Nord, 
en mettant la Grande Bretagne a deux doigts de saperte^ 
avoit exalte le sentiment des haines nationales, et le 
capitaine Hamelin avoit lieu de craindre qu'on ne lui 
interdit le sejour du port, ou que du moins on ne lui refusat 
les secours qu'il venoit y chercher. Ses inquietudes ne 
furent pas longues; les Anglois Taccueillirent, des le 
premier instant, avec cette gen^rosite grande et loyale 
que le perfectionnement de la civilisation Europ^enne pent 
seul expliquer, et que lui seul a pu produire. Les maisons 
les plus distingu^es de la colonic furent ouvertes ^ nos 
compagnons ; et pendant toute la duree de leur sejour, ils 
y trouvoient cette hospitalite delicate et affectueuse qui 
honore ^galement celui qui la pratique et celui qui en est 
I'objet. Toutes les ressources du pays furent mises h la 
disposition du capitaine Francois.'* * 

Governor King was succeeded in the government of New 
South Wales by Captain Bligh, of the Royal Navy, on the 
13th of August, 1806. His administration, it must be 
acknowledged, was, on the whole, unfortunate for the 
colony; but the circumstances in which he was placed 
were exceedingly peculiar, and the difficulties of his situa- 
tion exceedingly great. The period of his administration, 
I have been given to understand, was shortened through 
the underhand representations of those who had been a 
thorn in his side all along: and in order, I presume, to 
neutralize the evidence he might otherwise have given at 
* Peron, Voyage de Dicoui/vertes aux Terres Australes, i. 365. 
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Downing Street, in regard to the circumstances of the 
colony, a certificate of character was sent home along with 
him, of such a kind as to induce the Minietrj to treat him 
with neglect — a circumstance which I am credibly in- 
formed, embittered the remainder of hia days. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STATE OP THE COLONY DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OP 
GOVERNOR BLIGH, WITH AN ACCOUNT OP THE ORIGIN 
AND RESULT OP THE COLONIAL REBELLION IN 1808. 



" Here — a sheer hulk — lies poor Tom Bowling ! 



u 



The fourth Governor of New South Wales was William 
Bligh, Esq., a post-captain in the Royal Navy. This officer 
had previously been sent out by the Lords of the Admiralty 
in command of H.M.S. " Bounty," for the purpose of collect- 
ing plants of the bread-fruit tree in the South Sea Islands, 
in order to their being conveyed to the West Indies ; as it 
was supposed that that singular tree would, if cultivated in 
the West India islands, affi^rd a valuable and economical 
article of food for the slave population ; but the crew of the 
" Bounty," having mutinied in the course of their voyage, 
turned Captain Bligh and his officers adrift in the long- 
boat, and carried the vessel to one of the numerous islands 
with which the vast Pacific Ocean is studded, doubtless to 
lead a life of unrestrained and licentious indulgence among 
their half-civilized inhabitants. The misfortune which 
Captain Bligh had thus experienced in the service, and the 
superior seamanship and general ability he had displayed, 
in conducting his boat's crew along the northern coast of 
Australia to the island of Timor, in the Indian Archipelago, 
together with his other services as a Captain in the Navy, 
having strongly recommended him to the Government of 
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the period, he was appointed to succeed Captain King in 
the government of New South Wales.^ 

The character of Governor Bligh has at different periods, 
and according as different parties have successively obtained 
the management of the colonial press, been pursued with 
the most unqualified vituperation, and loaded with the most 
unqualified praise. As is usual in such cases, the truth lies 
between. That he had faults, I will not attempt to deny ; 
but that he had also redeeming qualities, which in great 
measure neutralized these faults, and proved him to be a 
much better man than the greater number of his enemies, 
will, I conceive, appear equally evident from the following 
sketch. 

I have not been able to ascertain the tenor of Governor 
Bligh's instructions relative to the New South Wales 
Corps ; but the first object which he undertook with might 
and main on his arrival in the colony, was the abolition of 
the military monopoly, and especially in the article of ardent 
spirits. This monopoly (for such it was in reality) was 
everywhere spoken against by those who wished well to 
the colony. Its evil effects were everywhere apparent. 
With a view to its discontinuance. Governor Hunter had 
recommended to the Imperial Government to recall the 
corps forthwith to England ; and fortunate indeed would it 
have been for the colony, had that recommendation been 
attended to. But as there is reason to believe that Captain 

* A second object of the expedition of the " Bonnty" had been to 
explore Torres Straits, or the passage between Australia and New 
Guinea. On the nnfortnnate termination of that expedition, Captain 
Bligh was authorized to fit out two vessels in whatever way he might 
think proper, to proceed a second time to the South Seas for the 
accomplishment of the same important objects. On that second 
expedition he was entirely successful; while H.M.S. "Pandora," 
which had been despatched in the meantime in search of the muti- 
neers of the " Bounty/' was lost in Torres Straits. 
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Hunter was himself removed from the government of New 
South Wales by that very influence against which he had 
borne testimony, it was not likely that the gangrene which 
he had failed to eradicate fi^om its body politic so soon 
after its first appearance, would readily yield to the lancet 
of a succeeding Governor, after it had pushed its roots into 
the vitals of the system, and become a wide-spreading and 
putrefying sore. 

From the unrestrained importation of ardent spirits, 
which had uniformly prevailed in the colony from its first 
settlement, a practice of a most pernicious and demoralizing 
tendency, especially in a convict colony, had grown into 
general use ; I mean the employment of ardent spirits as a 
sort of colonial currency, or universal medium of exchange. 
The subjoined reply, in the evidence of John Macarthur, 
Esq., to the following question, which he was asked on the 
trial of Colonel Johnston in the year 1811, exhibits the 
extent to which this ruinous practice had been carried in 
New South Wales : — 

" Has not the barter of spirits been always practised by 
every person in the colony, as a matter of necessity, from 
the want of currency ? " 

" I know of no exception; as far as my observation went, 
it was universal : officers civil and military, clergy, every 
description of inhabitants, were under the necessity of 
paying for the necessaries of life, for every article of con- 
sumption, in that sort of commodity which the people who 
had to sell were inclined to take: in many cases you could 
not get labour performed without it." 

To the same purpose Captain Kemp, of the New South 
Wales Corps, when asked a similar question on the same 
occasion makes a similar reply: — 

" Was the barter of spirits prohibited by Governor Mac- 
quarie; or were the officers of the seventy-third regiment 
allowed to barter spirits?" 
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"The Governor, clei^y, officers civil and mUitary, alt 
ranks aad descriptions of people, bartered spirits -when I 
left Sydney,— viz. in May, 1810." 

The breaking up of this monstrous system bad been par- 
ticularly enjoiued on Governor Bligb, as appears from the 
following extract from his iustructionB, under the sign 
manual, dated at St. James's, May 25th, 1805 : — 

" And whei-eas it batb beea represented to us, that great 
evils have arisen from the unrestrained importation of 
spirits into oar said settlement, from vessels touching there, 
whereby both the settlers and convicts have been induced 
to barter and exchange their live-stock and other necessary 
articles for the said spirits, to their pai:ticular loss and 
detriment, as well as to that of our said settlement at 
lai^e; we do therefore strictly enjoin you, on pain of our 
utmost displeasure, to order and direct, that no spirits shall 
be landed from any vessel coming to our said settlement, 
without your consent, or that of our Governor- in- chief for 
the time being, previously obtained for that purpose; which 
orders and directions you are to signify to all captains or 
iiiii^t£!is of ships iminiiJiat^ i.n lli.ir :uilviil iit our suid 
settlement; and jmt are at tlic s.iiini (iiut^ la talic tlie most 
effectual measurt'S that the said orders aud directioJi^ ■' nH 
be strictly obeyed and complied with." 

The vigorous measures adopted by Governor Bli _■ li 
accordance with these instructions,* obtaiiiRi' " '~ 

* The following IB a copy of the QeneraX Q'ivr 
EiEolkooy &)i mor Bligh aa this Bohject of (kls 
1807- Its pmciaiuaa are aoffioientfy 

"Hia Encellonny tha Govenuw ' 
tbrougli tlio colony tbst the 
duced bj \ rrs na bait nng oi 
and Iho net. aan> h f 1 f in 
such prooeodiDf^it 
•ettlen of thoir c 
irnDMna oamjilauits aud 
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approbation of His Majesty's Government, as is evident 
from the following extract of a letter to his Excellency 
from the Right Honourable Lord Castlereagh, of date 
December 31, 1807:— 

" I am to express His Majesty's approbation of the deter- 
mination you have adopted to put an end to the barter of 
spirits, which appears to have been abused, to the great 
injury of the morals of the colony; and I am to recommend, 
that whatever regulations you may find it most eligible to 
establish for the sale of spirits, yet that you will never 
admit a free importation, but preserve the ti'ade under your 
entire control; and tbat you will not fail rigorously to levy 

by this traffic, he feels it his daty to put a total stop to this barter 
in future, and to prohibit the exchange of spirits or other liquors as 
payment for grain, animal food, labour, wearing apparel, or any 
other commodity whatever, to all descriptions of persons in the 
colony and its dependencies. If a prisoner is convicted before a 
bench of magistrates of any of the offences above stated, he shall 
receive a punishment of one hundred lashes, and be sentenced to hard 
labour for twelve months : — If a settler, free by servitude, pardon, or 
emancipation, he is to be deprived of all indulgences from the Crown, 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 20Z. 
to the King : — If a settler who came fjree into the colony, or any other 
free inhabitants, masters or any other descriptions of persons on 
board of ships or vessels, they are to lose all indulgences granted 
them by the Crown, and pay a fine of 50Z. to the King ; all which 
fines, on conviction, shall be levied by the provost-marshal, one 
moiety to be given to the informer, and the other to be at the dis- 
posal of the Government. His Excellency has the strongest con- 
fidence, from the known distress of the colony in consequence of this 
pernicious barter, that all officers, civil and military, will be aiding 
and assisting in carrying this order into full execution, which ulti- 
mately must tend to relieve the distresses of the people, and to give 
credit and stability to the settlement at large. 

" By conmiand of His Excellency, 

"E. Geiffin, Sec." 
** Government House, Sydney, 
" February 14th, 1807." 
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the penalties you shall establish for preTentlng illegal im- 
port," 

It was Bcarcelj to be expected, however, that measnres 
of this kind could bo carried iuto efFeet without giving pro- 
digious o^nco; especially to those persons whose rank or 
office had enabled them to derive peculiar advantages from 
the unrestrained importation of spirits, under a different 
system of management, and to turn the barter of that com- 
modity, of universal requisition, into a source of great per- 
sonal profit. The manifestations of this feeling were but 
too evident in the sequel. 

It will be recollected that the great March fiood of 1806 
had occurred only four months before the aiTival of Gover- 
nor Bligh, The occurrence of an inundation of this kind, 
on the Hawkesbury river, at a time when very little grain 
was CQltivated in any other part of the colony, was peeu- 
Jiiuly calamitous, and its consequences were therefore the 
more generally felt. Muize meal and flour of the coarse&t 
quality wore sold iu Sydney at two shillings and sixpence 
a pound, the two pound loaf being four shillings and i 



I shillingi 
brea<1 



Hawkesbury had nc 
together. In those 
everything that a G 
tress of the colony. He 
trict, and inquired into tl 
individually. He caused 
rattle, which had then i 
alaughtered and divided among them: 
courage them to cultivate as largo au 
possible for the future, he engaged to 
King's stores all the wheat they 
next harvest at ten shillings 
of this judicious and bcncScei 
apparent. The dispiiilcd 



and whole familiei 
their houses for mogj 
lUmstances, 

Id do to alleviate ^ 
I a personal tonr U 
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creased exertions ; a large extent of cleared ground, which 
had been enriched by successive floods, was laid under 
cultivation; and Divine Providence blessing the colony 
with an abundant harvest, plenty and contentment were at 
length happily restored. 

For his zealous and patriotic exertions on this occa- 
sion. Governor Bligh subsequently obtained the following 
testimony of approval from the Imperial Government. 
It was contained in a letter to his Excellency, from 
the Under-Secretary of State, of date 31st December, 
1807:— 

"I am to express Lord Castlereagh's approbation of 
the measures taken by you to relieve the colony from 
the late calamities, occasioned by the imprudence of 
the colonists in not taking precautions against possible 
inundation." 

The Governor had observed, moreover, that indepen- 
dently of their liability to floods, the agricultural interest, 
which it behoved the Colonial Executive at so important a 
crisis especially to encourage, was extremely depressed, in 
consequence of the miserable system of trafiic to which I 
have already alluded, and which was then prevalent in the 
colony; for rum, and not British money, was at that time 
the general medium of exchange in the purchase of every 
thing saleable throughout the territory. Now, to such per- 
sons as emancipated convict settlers, who were just begin- 
ning to acquire the habits of virtuous industry in the salu- 
tary pursuits of agriculture, no state of things could pos- 
sibly be more injurious; as it daily exposed them to the 
almost irresistible temptation to barter away their hard- 
earned produce for what could only contribute to the misery 
and ruin of their families. Besides, it had not escaped the 
Governor's observation, that the industrious free emigrant 
settlers of the humbler class were also universally kept 
down through the operation of the same system, though in 
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a somewhat different way; for, ia disposing of their agi'i- 
cultural produce to the merchants or rather dealers in 
Sydney, they could oijly obtain payment in propertyj as it 
was called, t. e, in rum, tea, sugar, or such other goods as 
the dealer had to dispose of, at an enormous percentage 
above their real value. 

Governor Bligh, therefore, immediately set himself to 
introduce a better order of things, in so far as these classes 
of the colonial population were concerned. With this view 
he made a tour of inspection in the agricultural districts of 
the colony, inquiring successively into the circumstances 
and resources of each of the settlers, and taking a list of 
the articles of household consumption which each informed 
him he stood in need of, as well as of the quantity of beef, 
pork, wheat, or maize, which he thought he was likely to 
be able to turn into the King's stores in the course of the 
ensuing season: and according to the idea he was thus 
enabled to form of each settler's wants and abilities, he gave 
him an order forthwith on the Commissariat for the articles 
which he judged it requisite for him to receive, the price 
of which he was to pay in produce at a certain fixed rate at 
the ensuing harvest. 

This arrangement was unquestionably the most judicious, 
the most philanthropic, and the most directly conducive to 
the rapid advancement of a colony, composed of such 
heterogeneous materials as the colony of New South Wales, 
which it was possible for any Governor to have adopted at 
the period in question : for as the King's stores at that timo- 
contained almost every article that was required in a family, 
and as the Governor set a very moderate price on those 
articles that were thus to be exchanged for produce with 
the settlers, it was the direct interest of the latter to make 
immediate payment whenever they were able to do so ; as, 
in the event of their failure, they were not likely to obtain 
a second supply from the Stores, and as everything they 

H 2 
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required to purchase was sure to cost them at least four 
times the price anywhere else, 

No wonder then that the memory of Governor Bligh 
should have been warmly cherished, as it certainly was for 
a long period by the middle and lower classes of the settlers 
of older standing throughout the colony. " Them were the 
days for the poor settler," said a loquacious personage, of 
one of the^e classes, at whose comfortable house I was glad 
to pass the night on one occasion, after a long and dreary 
ride of fifty miles over a mountainous and desert tract of 
country ; and who, though originally transported many 
years before as a notorious smuggler, was then a reputable 
proprietor of land, and the father of a well-reared and 
industrious family : — " Them were the days, sir, for the 
poor settler : he had only to tell the Governor what he 
wanted, and he was sure to get it from the Stores ; what; 
ever it was, sir, from a needle to an anchor, from a penn'orth 
o' packthread to & ship's cable." 

This beneficent and patriotic arrangement of the 
Governor's, however, was directly opposed to the private 
interests of that comparatively numerous and powerful class 
of individuals who had grown corpulent on the drunkenness 
of the colony, and who lived and moved and had their 
being, as men 'of credit and renown^ on the increase and 
perpetuation of that detestable vice. Certain parties of 
good repute could no longer sell the usual quantity of 
Bengal rum, Bt-a'iils tobacco, Siam sugar, Young Hyson 
^ea, or British manufactured goods at the usual remunerating 
prices — a change of system, which of course could not be 
tolerated. In short, the craft was in danger, and the rapid 
falling of the mercury in the barometers of the different 
harems of the colony portended a storm. 

When a quantity of combustible materials has been 
industriously heaped together to produce an explosion, it ia 
of little consequence in whose kitchen the match is lighted 
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to fire the traiD. The gentleman who was the immediate 
occasion — I should be sony to style him the cause — of the 
explosion that ensued in the instfCnce in question, was John 
Macarthur, Esquire, formerly Captain and Pa3rmaster of the 
New South Wales Corps, but, for some time previous to 
Grovemor Bligh's arrival, a merchant in the colony. This 
gentleman, who was for several years before his death, 
which took place in the year 1834, a member of the Nominee 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, deserves the 
highest credit, not only for having been the first to direct 
the attention of the colony to the rearing of sheep and the 
growth of fine wool, but also for the virtuous example which 
his own well-regulated family uniformly exhibited to the 
European inhabitants of the territory. As a merchant, 
however, Mr. Macarthur's interest was unquestionably 
opposed to the successful accomplishment of the Governor'a 
measures ; and His Excellency, it would seem, being a plain, 
straight-forward, sea-faring man, was apprehensive of 
counter-action in carrying these measures into eifect from 
his superior ability. But although this state of feeling un- 
questionably existed for some time, the unhappy events that 
ensued were the result of certain overt acts and proceedings, 
which it is necessary to detail at some length, as they relate 
to a very important period of colonial history, which has 
not unfrequently been made the subject of the grossest 
misrepresentation. 

Previous to the March flood of 1806, the usual price of 
wheat was seven shillings and sixpence a bushel, and in 
mercantile transactions promissory notes were frequently 
given and received for the payment of a certain number of 
bushels of wheat of the next ensuing harvest ; the parties 
in such transactions mutually conceiving that the price of 
that commodity would continue nearly stationary. In con- 
sequence, however, of the calamitous visitation I have just 
mentioned, the price of wheat rose, in the year 1806-7, to 



\ 
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seventy shillings or even eighty shillings per bushel.' In 
these circumstances, Mr. Macarthur, happening to hold a 
promissory note of the kind referred to, of date previous to 
the inundation, insisted on its literal fulfilment some time 
posterior to that calamity : but the person who had given 
the note, holding that he was bound only to make payment 
at the rate at which wheat was selling when the note was 
given, and resisting the demand on that ground, the case 
was referred for decision to the Court of Appeals, in which 
the Governor decided against Mr. Macarthur, on the broad 
principle of equity which it seemed to him to involve. 
Previous to the decision, however, Mr. Macarthur had 
submitted a paper to the Governor, in which he contended, 
that as the drawer of the note — an emancipated Scotch 
convict of the name of Andrew Thomson — was not one of 
the persons who had suffered from the flood, and would have 
had the advantage of the terms of payment in the event of a 
fall in the market occurring previous to the note's becoming 
due, he was bound to make payment according to its literal 
meaning ; but the Governor refusing to hear anything on 
the subject, Mr. Macarthur took offence, and never after- 
wards made his appearance at Government House, although 
the Governor subsequently called on Mr. Macarthur, on 
being told that he was indisposed. 

In the month of March, 1807, the ship "Dart," of which 
Mr. Macarthur was in part owner, arrived in Sydney from 
London. Agreeably to the usual practice on such occasions, 
her Manifest was exhibited by Mr. Harris, the naval officer, 
to the Governor ; who, observing in the list of articles two 
large stills — the one addressed for Mr. Macarthur, and the 
other for Captain Abbott, of the New South Wales Corps,* 

3 in the mouth of Noyember, 1806, bo nmch as 7Z. was paid for a 
bushel of maize for seed at the Hawkesbnry. 

^ I have been informed that Captain Abbott bad ordered a still to 
be sent to him by his agent in London ; conceiving, doubtless, from 
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— made a minute on the Manifest, directing the naval 
officer to place both of the stills in the King's store, in 
order to their being sent back by the first ship to England, 
the dtatillation of spirits being prohibited in the colonj. 
As the coppers, or boilers of the stills, however, had been 
packed full of medicine, the naval officer had allowed them 
to he conveyed to Mr. Maearthur'a premises, notwithstanding 
the Governor's order to the contrary, while the heads and 
worms were deposited in the King's store. In the month of 
October following, when the ship "Duke of Portland" was 
abont to sail for London, it was discovered that ihe coppers 
were still in Mr, Macarthur's possession ; and the cirenm- 
Btance being notified to the CSovemor, he ordered the naval 
officer, the late Robert Campbell, Esq., of Sydney, afterwards 
a member of the Nominee Legislative Conncil of the colony, 
to have them shipped forthwith. Mr. Campbell having 
accordingly written to that effect to Mr. Blascell, Mr. Mac- 
arthur's partner, Mr. Macarthur replied, in a letter to the 
naval officer, stating that " he had nothing to do with 
Captain Abbott's still, and that he intended to dispose ot 
his own to some ship going to India or China ; but that if 
that should be objected to, the head and worm could he 
disposed of as His Excellency thought proper, and that he 
would apply the copper to some domestic use." Mr. 
Campbell showed this letter to the Grovemor, who merely 
directed him to enforce the original order for the re-ship- 
ment of the stills complete to England. The naval officer 

the high price of spirits and the insatiable demand for tlm artlcio in 
the oolonj, that it would prove a good Bpecnlation. Cnpt^ii^i Abbott's 
Bgont WBH bIho agent for Hr. MncHrthnr; and rightly Ltianrivuig^ 
tbat, if the specnlation waa a gcM>d one for the former of rbcse gentle- 
men, it would be eqnally go for the latter, he hod aent ilr. Maearthnr 
a still also, without any orders &om that gentlemBji, ami entirely of 
hie own accord. I have reason to beliove that this Htattiiient is wrf 
founded. 
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accordingly sent his nephew, Mr. R. Campbell, jun.,* to Mr. 
Macarthur, agreeably to the Governor's order, for the two 
coppers ; and on Mr. Macarthur's refusing to give them up 
without a receipt, Mr. Campbell, junior, procured a receipt 
from the naval officer for " two stills with heads and worms 
complete." Mr. Macarthur, however, refused to take the 
receipt in that form, as he never had either "heads" or 
" worms " in his possession ; and Mr. Campbell, jun., conse- 
quently returned to procure another receipt from his uncle : 
but the naval officer refusing to give any other receipt than 
the one he had already given, which, it seems, corresponded 
with the description in his books, Mr. Campbell, junior, 
returned to Mr. Macarthur agreeably to his original order. 
Mr. Macarthur showed him where the stills were, and told 
him he might take them away at his own risk, which he 
did accordingly. Mr. Macarthur, however, immediately 
prosecuted Mr. Campbell, junior, before a bench of magis- 
trates for this alleged illegal seizure of his property ; and after 
the evidence had been fully heard, made a statement in open 
court, in the presence of a concourse of people, whom the 
singularity of the case had attracted, to the following effect : 
— " It would therefore appear that a British subject, in a 
British settlement, in which the British laws are established 
by the Royal patent, has had his property wrested from 
him by a non-accredited individual, without any authority 
being produced, or any other reason being assigned, than 
that it was the Governor's order. It is therefore for 
you, gentlemen, to determine whether this be the tenure 
on which Englishmen hold their property in New South 
Wales." 

In the month of November, 1807, a few weeks after the 
occurrence just mentioned, the schooner " Parramatta," of 
which Mr. Macarthur was also in part owner, arrived from 

' The late Bobert Campbell, Esq., of Bligh Street, Sydney. 
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the island of Tahiti, whither she had sailed fi'om Sydney in 
the month of June previous, under the command of a 
Scotchman of the name of Glen, who was afterwards 
murdered with all his crew on the coast of New Zealand. 
A convict, it seems, of the name of Hoare, had escaped 
from the colony by the " Parramatta," and had been left by 
the captain at Tahiti ; and as the missionaries at that 
island complained of the circumstance in a letter to 
Governor Bligh, judicial proceedings were immediately 
commenced against the vessel on her return to port, to 
recover the penalty which had thus been incurred by the 
captain and owners under the colonial regulations. The re* 
suit of these proceedings was, that a bond for 900Z., which 
had been given by the owners to the Colonial Government 
on the vessel's first anival in the colony, and had been 
deposited in the hands of the naval officer, was declared to 
have been forfeited, and the penalty duly incurred. From 
this decision Mr. Macarthur appealed to the Governor, 
who, however, did not choose to interfere with the decision 
of the Court. In the meantime, the owners refusing to pay 
the penalty, the naval (^cer refused to enter the vessel, and' 
seized all her papers ; constables being in the meantime 
put on board, to prevent the landing of any part of her 
cargo. 

In consequence of this procedure on the part of the 
naval officer, Mr. Macarthur notified to Glen and the 
crew that he had abandoned the vessel, and that they 
had consequently nothing further to expect from him. 
Glen accordingly went on shore with his crew, informing 
the naval officer of his being virtually ordered to do so 
by Mr. Macarthur, and making affidavit to that effect in 
justification of his procedure in the Judge Advocate*s 
office, as it was contrary to the colonial regulations for 
seamen to remain on shore in Sydney. In consequence of 
this affidavit, the Judge Advocate addressed a letter to Mr. 
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Macarthur, summoniDg him to Sjdnej to answer in the 
case on the day following, to which Mr. Macarthur replied 
in writing, declining to attend. 

The Judge Advocate, construing Mr. Macarthur's de- 
clining to attend at Sydney into a contempt of his authority, 
issued a warrant to apprehend his person, and convey him 
to Sydney, to answer in the case before himself and other 
justices of the peace on the 16th of December. Mr. 
Francis Oakes, to whom this warrant was addressed, had 
been sent out in the ship " Duff" about ten years before 
as a missionary to Tahiti, but had left the island in a 
twelvemonth thereafter, in consequence of some demonstra- 
tion of hostile feeling on the part of the natives, and was 
then settled as chief constable at Parramatta, where Mr. 
Macarthur resided. Mr. Oakes ^ccordingly waited on 
Mr. Macarthur in the evening of the loth, and after 
many humble apologies presented the Judge Advocate's 
warrant ; on the perusal of which, Jklr. Macarthur gave 
him the following wi'itten ps^per i^ testimpny of his having 
duly executed it ; observing at the tiine, agreeably to the 
tenor of an affidavit subsequently made by Mr. Oakes, 
" that had the person who issued that warrant served it 
instead of him, he would have spumed itij/ifrom his presence ;" 
" that if he came a second time to enforce the warrant, to come 
well armed, as he never would submit tfill blood was shed ;" 
and " that he had been robbed of ten thousand pounds ; but 
let them alone, they will soon make a rope to hang themselves,** 

** Parramatta, December 15, 1807. 
"Mr. Oakes, 
" You will inform tlie persons who sent you here with the warrant 
you have now shown me, and given me a copy of, that I never will 
submit to the horrid tyranny that is attempted, until I am forced ; 
that I consider it with scorn and contempt, as I do the persons who 
have directed it to be executed. 

(Signed) "J. Macakthue." 
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Mr. Oakes proceeded to Sydney earlj' next morning, and 
delivered tiie note he had received to the Judge Advocate ; 
rotating firat to that officer, and afterwards to the Governor 
in person, the partioularB of his interview with Mr. 
Macarthur, — evidently with the dovotedness of a servant 
who is couBcious of heing the bearer of important and 
sgreeable inteUigence, the relation of which may subse- 
quently prove advantageous to himself. Mr. Oakea' 
deposition being then taken before a bench of magistrates, 
the Judge Advocate issued a second warrant, addressed to 
the chief constables of Sydney and Farramatta, and re- 
quiring them to apprehend Mr. Macarthur, and lodge him 
in jail until Ue should be discharged by due couree of law. 
In pursuance of this warrant, the twochief constables, with 
three of their myrmidons, armed with staves or cutlasses, 
apprehended Mr. Macarthur at the house of Mr. Grimes, 
the Surveyor-general of the colony, in Sydney ; and Mr. 
Macarthur, being brought before a bench of magistrates 
held in Sydney on the day following (17th December, 
1807), was forthwith committed for trial for high mia- 
domeanonrs before a Criminal Court to be assembled for 
the purpose, hut was immediately liberated on bail. 

The Criminal Court for the trial of Mr. Macarthur, 
consisting of the Judge Advocate and six officers of the 
New South Wales Corps, met at Sydney on the 25th of 
January, 1808 ; and aa the case had excited intense 
interest, the Court was crowded, and a number of tho 
private soldiers of the Corps (into which about th-j 
emancipated convicts had been enlisted), armed with their 
side-arms, were in anxious attendance. The imlicimcnt 
had been prepared by an attorney of the name of Ciosslcy, 
who had been transported for jierjury, but had afcoi'waiits 
received a colonial pardon from Governor King, mid vsaa 
then living at the Hawkesbury. This person, it seems, Imd 
frequently been consulted on matters of law, wiih the 
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Governor's express pemiission, by the Judge Advocate ; 
as the latter had not received a legal education himself, and 
was consequently unpractised in such matters. The in- 
dictment charged Mr. Macarthur with a contravention of 
the Governor's express order, in detaining the boilers of 
the two stills in his premises, and also with an intention 
to stir up the people of the colony to hatred and contempt 
f^ the Governor and Government, in the inflammatory and 
seditious words he had uttered before a bench of magistrates 
in Sydney, convened at his particular instance to try Mr. 
R. Campbell, junior, for the seizure of the stills. It also 
charged him with intent to raise dissatisfaction and discon- 
tentment in the colony, and a spirit of hatred and contempt 
towards the Governor and Government, in inducing the 
master and crew of the Parramatta schooner to come on 
shore in direct violation of the colonial regulations : and it 
charged him, moreover, with a seditious contempt of the 
authority of the Judge Advocate, and with uttering false, 
scandalous, malicious, defamatory, and seditious words, of 
his Excellency the Governor, in the paper he had given to 
the chief constable Oakes, and in the expressions he had 
used in conversation with that functionary respecting the 
Governor and Government. 

Previous to the trial, Mr. Macarthur had addressed a 
letter to the Governor, protesting for several reasons 
against the Judge Advocate's presiding on the occasion, 
and requesting that his Excellency would appoint some 
disinterested person to preside in his room ; but the 
Governor being given to understand that the Court could 
not be constituted without the Judge Advocate, refused to 
interfere, and replied that the law must take its course. 
As soon, however, as the Judge Advocate had administered 
the usual oath to the six officers, and was proceeding to 
take it himself according to the usual form, Mr. Macar(hur, 
who had in the meantime been surrendered to the Court by 
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his bail, intermpted the proceedings by protesting against 
the Judge Advocate's being a member of the Court, and 
presiding on the trial. The Judge Advocate, however, 
having stated that there could be no Court without him, 
and that he could not be objected to, as by the terms of the 
King's patent the Court could not be formed without him. 
Captain Kemp, one of the six officers, replied, that the 
Judge Advocate was nothing more than a juryman, or than 
one of themselves, and might therefore be objected to, and 
then desired Mr. Macarthur to state his objections ; 
Lieutenant Lawson, another of the officers, exclaiming, 
** We will hear him ;" and the Judge Advocate being in 
the meantime compelled to remove from his seat as 
President of the Court. 

Mr. Macarthur, being thus allowed liberty of speech, 
read a long protest, with great animation both of voice and 
manner, addressing himself sometimes to the members of the 
Court and sometimes to the bystanders. 

On the conclusion of his addi'ess, the Judge Advocate 
called out to Mr. Macarthur, that he would commit him for 
his contemptuous language ; but Captain Kemp addressing 
himself to the Judge Advocate, and calling out, "Yon 
commit! No, sir, I will commit you to jail," or words to 
that effect ; the Judge Advocate, seeing nothing but con- 
fusion likely to ensue, and apprehensive of personal danger 
from the number of soldiers with their side-arms in 
and about the Court, called out that he "adjourned the 
Court," and desired the people to disperse; but Captain 
Kemp and the other officers called the people back, saying, 
^' Stay, stay ! tell the people not to go out : we are a Court." 

The Judge Advocate having then left the Court, Mr. 
Macarthur called out to the officers, "Am I to be cast 
forth to the mercy of a set of armed ruffians — the police ? " 
informing them at the same time, that " he had received 
private information from his friends that there was a set of 
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ftrmed ruffians prepared against him," and requesting, in 0. 
deposition to that effect, that thej would give him a military 
guard. The officers accordingly pledged themselves for 
Mr, Macai'thur's safety, saying, "We will protect you," 
and desired some of the soldiers in the Court to guard him ; 
hut the provost-marshal, Mr. Gore, into whose hands he 
had heen surrendered hy his hail, considering the Court 
adjourned on the Judge Advocate's proclamation, and re- 
garding this procedure on the part of the officers as a 
rescue of his prisoner, immediately made affidavit of the 
circumstance hefore the Judge Advocate and three other 
justices of the peace, and procured their warrant for the 
apprehension of Mr. Macarthur, in order to his heing 
lodged in jail. 

In the meantime, the six officers addressed a letter to 
His Excellency the Governor, informing him that they had 
agreed to sustain Mr. Macarthur's ohjections to the Judge 
Advocate, and requesting him to appoint another Judge 
Advocate in his room ; to which His Excellency replied by 
informing them that it was out of his power to comply with 
their request. 

On receiving this letter from the Governor, the officers 
addressed a second letter to His Excellency, repeating their 
objections to the Judge Advocate. 

The Judge Advocate having in the meantime addressed 
a memorial to the Governor, detailing the circumstances 
above mentioned, and also stating that on leaving the Court 
the officers had refused to deliver up to him the papers 
connected with the proposed trial, His Excellency addressed 
to them a further communication, requiring them to deliver 
up the papers to the Provost Marshal, Mr. Gore, and his 
own Secretary, Mr. Griffin. 

To this letter, replies, enclosing a copy ofMr. Macar- 
thur's deposition, but declining to give up the papers, were 
returned. 
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In answer to these letters, a further communication was 
sent hj His Excellency, repeating his demand for the 
papers, and informing the officers that they were no Court 
without the Judge Advocate ; to which a reply was re- 
turned hy the officers at five o'clock p.m., ^.dhering to 
their former position, hut expressing their willingness to 
give His Excellency an attested copy of the papers, and 
informing him of their having adjourned to the following day. 

In the meantime, the Governor heing in the utmost per- 
plexity as to what ought to he done in the case, a messenger 
was despatched to Major Johnston, commanding the New 
South Wales Corps, with the following letter : — 

" Government House, Sydney, 25th January, 1808. 
(Halif-past five o*cloch.) 
"Sir, 
" His Excellency, under particular public circumstances which 
have occurred, desires me to request you will see him without delay. 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble Giervant, 

(Signed) "Edmund Grippin, 

" Secretary.*' 
" To Major Johnston, cormna/nding His MoQesty's 
New South Wales Corps." 

To this letter,' Major Johnston, who lived about four 
miles out of town, and had very recently sustained an injury 
by a fall from his chaise, merely returned a verbal message, 
intimating that " he was too ill to come to Sydney, and 
that he was unable to write." 

Early on the morning of the 26th of January, the provost 
marshal apprehended Mr. Macarthur, on the warrant 
granted by the Jutlge Advocate and the other three magis- 
trates, to whom he had made affidavit on the preceding day 
that Mr. Macarthur was no longer in his custody, and 
lodged him in jail. The six officers being apprised of this 
circumstance, on their reassembling pursuant to adjourn- 
ment at ten o'clock, addressed a letter to His Excellency on 
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the subject ; transmitting an attested copy of Mr. Macar- 
thur's objections to the Judge Advocate, and requiring the 
restoration of Mr. Macarthur to his former bail. 

No answer having in the interval been sent by the 
Governor to this letter, the officers again adjourned at 
three o'clock p.m. In the meantime, the Judge Advocate, 
having accused the officers, in his memorial to His Excel- 
lency above mentioned, of ^' crimes amounting to a usurpa- 
tion of His Majesty's government, and tending to incite or 
create rebellion, or other outrageous treason in the people 
of the territory," and having prayed His Excellency "to 
take such measures in the case, as the nature thereof, in 
His Excellency's judgment, might require," the Governor 
determined to issue a summons to the officers, requiring 
them to appear before him at Government House on the 
following day. A summons was accordingly addressed to 
jBach of the officers to the following effect : — 

'* By His Excellency WiUiam Bligh, Esq., Captain- General and 

Govemor-in-chief in and over His Majesty's Territory of New 

South Wales and its Dependencies, &c., &c. 

''The Judge Advocate having presented a memorial to me, in 

which you ai'e charged with certain crimes, you are therefore hereby 

required to appear before me at (xovemment ^ouse, at nine o'clock 

to-morrow morning, to answer in the premises. 

" Given under my hand and seal at Government House, 
Sydney, this 26th day of January, 1808. 

(Signed) «Wm. Bligh." (L.S.) 
" To Copt. Anthony Fenn Kemp, qf His Majesty's 
New South Wales Corps, 

" By command of His Excellency, 

(Signed) "Edmund Getfpin, Secretary." 

At the same time the Governor wrote as follows to 
Major Johnston : — 

" Government House, Sydney, 26th Janaary, 1808. 
"Sir, 
" In answer to my letter* of yesterday I received a verbal message 
by my orderly fh>m you, that' you were rendered by illness totally 
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incapable of being at Sydney : I apprehend the ^ame illness will 
deprive me of yonr assistance at this time ; and the Jadge Advocate 
having laid a memorial before me against six of yonr officers for 
practices which he conceives treasonable, I am under the necessity 
of summoning them before me ; and all the magistrates have direc- 
tions to attend at nine o'clock to-morrow morning. 

" I leave it for you to judge whether Captain Abbott should be 
directed to attend at Sydney, to command the troops in your 
absence. 

*• I am, sir, 
" Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) " William Bligh." 
" To Major Johrisixyn, commcmding His Majesty's 
New 8outh Wales Corps.'* 

To this letter a verbal message was again brought in 
reply by the Governor's orderly, intimating " that Major 
Johnston desired him to inform the Governor that he 
was so ill as to be unable to write, but that he would get 
a person to write an answer in the evening." The object 
of the Governor in these measures was that the six officers 
should be brought before himself and a bench of magis- 
trates, as a grand juiy, to ascertain whether there was 
ground sufficient for committing them for trial before a 
Criminal Court, for treasonable practices or other high 
misdemeanours. 

In this stage of the proceedings it would seem that the 
six officers took it for granted that the Governor intended 
to set aside the Criminal Court altogether, and to invest 
the magistrates with its powers, after having first im- 
prisoned the officers; and it would seem also that Mr. 
Macarthur's friends were incessant in their endeavours to 
prepossess them with this idea. It appears, however, from 
the testimony of Mr. Griffin, the Governor's Secretary, that 
His Excellency had no such intention ; but that, in the 
event of sufficient ground for committing the officers for 
trial being found on their examination, the magistrates 
were in future to take cognizance of all such minor cases as 

I 
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should come within their jurisdiction, while all cases of a 
criminal nature were to lie over till the Governor should 
hear from England. 

On receiving the Governor's second letter, Major John- 
ston, though still sufiering considerahlj from his fall, came 
to Sydney about five p.m., and drove up to the military 
barrack, where the officers of the New South Wales Corps 
and a few other persons gathering around him, and repre- 
senting the state of things in as dismal colours as possible, 
persuaded him to usurp the government of the colony, and 
to place the Governor under arrest. 

The first overt act committed in accordance with this 
advice, was an order for the liberation of Mr. Macarthur 
from His Majesty's jail. On being liberated from the jail, 
Mr. Macarthur went direct to the military barrack, where 
Major Johnston and the officers and other persons, by 
whose advice he was acting, were still assembled. It 
would be absurd to doubt whether Mr. Macarthur was not 
previously well acquainted with the measures in con- 
templation; but on being formally apprised of these 
measures, he represented to Major Johnston the propriety 
of having a requisition addressed to him, on the part of 
the inhabitants, urging him to provide for the public 
safety by placing the Governor under arrest. Mr. Macar- 
thur was accordingly empowered to draw up such a 
requisition, which he did forthwith to the following efiect; 
placing his own name at the head of the list, which com- 
prised only a very few names, at the utmost not more than 
nine, and probably not more than six, when the violent 
measure which it recommended was actually carried into 

effect. 

"January 26, 1808. 
" Sir, 
"The present alarming state. of this colony, in which every man's 
property, liberty, and life are endangered, indnces ns most earnestly 
to implore yon instantly to place Qov. Bligh under arrest, and to 
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oasame the command of tie colony. We pledge onrselTes, 
moment of less citation, to come forward to support the 
with OUT fortunes and our lires. 

" We are, with great respect, sir, 

" Tour moat obed 

" To Miynr JoTinston, Lieut. Qovemor, S^c, 

aymmaading the New South Walei Corps." 

or the persons who signed this requisition, as well berore 
as after the measure which it professed to recommend had 
been carried into effect, tbe greater number consisted of 
dissatisfied, discontented persons, — a deeci-iption of persons, 
of whom there will always be found a sufQcient number 
under any government under the sun. In addition to Mr. 
Macarthur, for instance, there was his partner Mr Blaxcell, 
who was dbubtbaa equally conoerneii in the affair of the 
Schooner " Parramatta ;" there was Mr, John Blaxland, a 
settler, afterwards a member of the Nominee Legislature of 
tbe Colony, and his brother, Mr. Gregory Blaxland, also 
a settler, who had private grievances of their own, of the 
usual colonial character, in having neither got so much land 
nor BO much convict labour as they thought themselves 
entitled to ; there was Mr. Simeon Lord, whose right to an 
allotment of ground adjoining the Government domain the 
Governor had recently called in question j there was Mr. 
D'Arcy Wentvrorth, whom tbe Governor had suspended 
from his office ae Assistant Surgeon, after he had been 
publicly reprimanded by Major Johnston for disobedience 
of orders, pursuant to the sentence of a General Court 
Martial ; and there was Mr. Nicholas Bayly, who by some 
unfortunate mistake had no office at all under Governor 
Bligh, but was immediately made Frovost-Marslinl mid 
Private Secretary by Major Johnston. 

The necessary arrangements having thns beEn made, 
orders were immediately given for the Regiment to form 
and the drum was accordingly beat loud and hard bttwee 
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six and seven o'clock the same evening. The Regiment 
was instantly formed in the baiTack-square, and marched 
immediately at a quick pace towards Government House (a 
verandah cottage, recently pulled down, on the west side of 
O'Connell Street, Sydney), with bayonets fixed, colours 
displayed, and military music. Lieutenant Bell, afterwards 
a Member of the Nominee Council of the Colony, com- 
manded the Governor's guard at the time : whether he had 
been regularly relieved of that important charge or not, 
I do not know; but he was observed from Government 
House ordering his men to prime and load before the 
Regiment had come up, and he immediately afterwards 
joined the rest of the Corps. Mrs. Putland, the Governor's 
daughter, whose husband, a Lieutenant in the navy, had 
been interred only a few days before (on which occasion 
Major Johnston was chief mourner), presented herself at 
the gate of Government House, and endeavoured to prevent 
Mr. Bell's entrance; but the House being immediately 
surrounded by the soldiery, an entrance was effected. The 
Governor, however, was for some time not to be found ; 
but every room in the house being eagerly searched for him 
by the soldiers, he was at length discovered standing behind 
a cot which was hanging in a back apartment, to which he 
had retired on the approach of the military, in the act of 
concealing certain papers of importance.' 

In reviewing the series of anomalous transactions I have 
thus narrated, it would seem that there was a singular want 
of courtesy on the part of the naval officer, Robert Camp- 
bell, Esquire, in not giving Mr. Macarthur such a receipt, 
in the matter of the stills, as that gentleman required, and 
as would have merely expressed the simple fact in the 

* The account of this part of the affair subsequently given by the 
Governor on the trial of Major (then Colonel) Johnston, before a 
court-martial held at Chelsea Hospital in the year 1811, is contained 
in Appendix, No. II. 
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case. Na^, it tnaj' even be qnestioned whether any of the 
BDhBeqaout events would have happened at all, if an 
occasion of offence had not been given by this apparently 
ttiTial circumstance. We are apt to suppose that great and 
imporbuit events most tmiformly have their origin and 
commencement in circamstances equally important. They 
more frequently originate in what the world calls trifles. 

On the other hand, Mr. Macarthur's procedure in prose- 
cnting Mr. Campbell, jun., before a bench of magistrates for 
an alleged illegal seizure of his property, and in making 
the statement he emitted on the occasion, was evidently and 
strongly repreheasible. The distillation of spirits had been 
prohibited in the colony, and the GoTemor bad therefore 
an nndonbted right to forbid the landing of everything in 
the shape of stills in the territory. He had merely exercised 
tiiat right in the case in qnestton ; and it was in direct 
contravention of his orders, that the copper boilers of the 
stills had been allowed by the naval officer for the time 
being (J. Harrb, Esquire, formerly Surgeon of the New 
South Wales Corps,) to be conveyed to Mr. Macartbur's 
premises instead of the King's store. Mr. Macai'thur, or at 
least bis partner, bod been duly apprized of all this ; and 
although it might have suited Mr. Macartbur's convenience 
to have used the coppers in some other way, every candid 
person will allow that the Governor u:i^ iniflxilj-i 
right to enforce his original order, and in d. -iir liio 
officer to see that every part and ;».'riilii'lij dl' iIil^ 
should be sent out of the colony; (u 
other considerations, the Governor con 
that there was mechanical ability ciiu 
U> manufacture heads and worms I'oi 
notorious smugglers enough to usBtlicm 
which they had evidently been inteiidin 
therefore be attached to the Groveiii 
..whole transaction. The procedure o 
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carrying off the boilers, was clearly quite different from 
such a seizure of private property as is punishable by the 
laws of England ; the prosecution of Mr. Campbell before 
a bench of magistrates was consequently a most unwarrant- 
able transaction ; and Mr. Macarthur's speech before the 
bench and in open court was, under all the circumstances, 
uncalled for, and calculated to give great offence to a man 
of so exceedingly irascible a disposition as Governor 
Bligh. 

The escape of the convict Hoare in the Pairamatta 
schooner undoubtedly constituted a sufficient ground of 
action, on the part of the Colonial Government, against the 
captain and owners of that vessel. It would, seem, how- 
ever, that there had been some delay on the part of the 
Colonial Government in bringing the matter to a proper 
bearing ; but this delay had evidently arisen from the non- 
compliance of the owners with the colonial regulations, in 
refusing to give the requisite security for the payment of 
the penalty they had incurred. Mr. Macarthur's subsequent 
procedure, in abandoning the vessel, and ordering the 
master and crew ashore, in contravention of another 
government regulation, appears to have been a mere 
stratagem, intended to bring the government to an 
immediate decision. of the case in favour of the owners ; for 
it appears that the master of the schooner provoked the 
Governor exceedingly (insomuch that His Excellency 
actually swore at him) by dunning him on the subject 
personally at Government House. 

It does not appear that the method which the Judge 
Advocate employed to bring Mr. Macarthur to reason was 
indefensible. The Judge Advocate's letter, requiring 
Mr. Macarthur's attendance in Sydney, was doubtless not a 
summons properly so called in the eye of the law ; but as 
it commenced with, "I have it in command from his 
Excellency," Mr. Macarthur ought surely to have received 
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it in that light, and yielded obedience accordingly. When 
the Judge Advocate found, however, that Mr. Macarthur 
had not regarded it in that light, his proper course was 
to have sent a summons for his attendance in due form ; 
but, instead of doing so, he interprets his non-attendance as 
a contempt of authority, and sends a warrant for his 
apprehension to the chief constable at Farramatta, as if he 
had been a rogue and a vagabond ; and because Mr. 
Macarthur expressed himself in regard to this warrant in 
the indignant manner in which an honest man was likely 
to have done in such circumstances, he posts off with the 
constable who gives him the infoimation to Government 
Honse, to hatch up a criminal indictment against Mr. 
Macarthur, and to have him apprehended, imprisoned, tried, 
and punished as a traitor. 

Much blame was attached by Mr. Macarthur to the 
ex-missionary constable Mr. Oakes, in having given to his 
conversation a totally different construction from what Mr. 
Macarthur alleged it was intended to bear ; for it was 
evidently the report of this very zealous emissary that 
occasioned the criminal prosecution to which Mr. Macarthur 
was subjected, with all its calamitous results. It is difficult, 
however, to determine the exact degree in which Mr. 
Oakes was blameable, or whether he was to blame at all : 
he was bound to tell all he heard, for he was put to his 
oath ; and it seems, the information he had to communicate 
was neither unimportant to his betters nor unpalateable. 

It was the official incapacity and the personal woi'th-' 
lessness of the Judge Advocate, however, that contributed 
mainly to the catastrophe that .ensued. This individual, 
it seems, had been the broken-down relative and dependent 
of some person in power, through whose influence he had 
obtained the highly important and responsible situation 
which he held in the colony. Not having received a legal 
education, he was quite unable to afford the Goveiiior tho 
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information which was sometimes essentially requisite in 
matters of law, and His Excellency was therefore reduced 
to the humiliating necessity of receiving such information 
from a perjured, pilloried, and transported attorney. 
Dissipated in his habits, and disreputable in his conduct, it 
was impossible that the Governor could treat him either 
with confidence or respect ; for he had even been prose- 
cuted in the colony on a charge of swindling. Had this 
colonial dispenser of justice been a lawyer, he would not 
have rendered it necessary to have recourse to objectionable 
and polluted sources for legal information ; had he been a 
man of character, of firmness, and integrity, he would in all 
likelihood have prevented the prosecution of Mr. Macarthur. 
At all events, he would not have afforded that gentleman 
the singular advantage he derived from his own moral 
worthlessness and official incapacity. 

When a prosecution degenerates into a persecution, the 
injured party has an undoubted right to employ every 
lawful and available expedient to set it aside ; but I am 
altogether at a loss to discover the propriety of the measure 
to which Mr. Macarthur resorted in protesting against the 
Judge Advocate. ^^ It was utterly impossible under any 
circumstances," observes the Right Honourable Charles 
Manners Sutton, Judge Advocate-General of His Majesty's 
Forces, on the trial of Colonel Johnston in 1811 ; **it was 
utterly impossible under any circumstances, and not speak- 
ing with a view to this particular charge, — it was perfectly 
incompetent to any person brought before that Court, to 
offer a challenge against the Judge Advocate sitting upon 
it ; he might as well ofier a challenge against a Judge in 
this country sitting at the Assizes. The Governor has no 
more right to change the Judge Advocate who sits upon 
that Court, than he has to change a Judge in England or 
anywhere else." But the policy of the measure to which 
Mr. Macarthur had recourse in challenging the Judge 
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Advocate was not less questionable than its propriety. 
Taking it for gi-anted tliat it was a vexatious and unjust 
prosecution that had boon got up against him bj the 
Government, and that the Jadge was actuated witJi the 
most hoatjle feelioge towards him, had he no confidence in 
his own ability to mauage his defence, or in the integrity 
of the six olBcers who were to constitute his juiy, and who 
seem, for the most part, to have heen devoted to his 
int«t'8sts ? In short, Mr, Macarthur's procedure in chal- 
lenging tbe Judge Advocate, was impolitic in the highest 
degree, and absolutely suicidal. 

As to what followed — the arrest of the Governor and the 
usurpation of the Government — there can l>e but one 
opinion ; it was downright rebellion. Nay, what is worse, 
it cannot be regarded as the result of the mere impulse of 
a moment ; it appears rather to have beea the concluding 
scene of a plot which had been long concocting. Previous 
to Governor Bligb's arrival, everything disrespectful had 
been industriously circulated respecting him in the colony ; 
and there seems to have heen a latent determination in 
certain quarters to resist his authority, and to put him 
down. This determination was speedily roused into action 
by the Governor's zealous and successful endeavours to put 
down the barter of spirits, and by a salutaiy regulation he 
established, shortly after his arrival in tbe colony, in regard 
to the colonial currency ; for as both of these measures had 
the good elfect of discountenaucing that system of rapacity 
and oppression which had long prevailed in the colony, and 
of extending the shield of the Governor's proti rilini (o iliu 
industrious classes of the community, they wun.' ilicmoi-o 
obnoxious is certain influential quarters: aiui wlim diu 
prosecution of Mr, Macarthur — an old offlpci n 
South Wales, or rum-bartering Corps — had alfortk 
of atti-action for all the discontentment of that In 
as for all the latent dissatisfaction of the colony, Hit: spirit I 
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it had aroused evinced itself in a manner equally offensive 
and unequivocal : for on the day preceding the trial, Mr. 
Macarthur's son and nephew and two bailsmen were all 
dining along with the six officers who were to sit in judg- 
ment on Mr. Macarthur, under the Governor's precept, on 
the following day, at a public mess-dinner in Sydney ; the 
colours of the Regiment being displayed on the occasion, 
and the military band playing till a late hour in the evening. 
Mr. Macarthur, it is true, was not at the dinner himself; but 
he spent the evening in walking to and fro on the parade 
in front of the mess-room, doubtless enjoying the exhibition, 
and listeuing ta the music ! 

After Governor Bligh had written a second time to Major 
Johnston on the afternoon of the 26th, it was evidently in 
the power of that officer to have preserved tranquillity. 
Had he only gone to Government House, and in strong 
terms supported the measure of his brother officers, in 
refusing to receive as their president a Judge, of whose 
impartiality in the particular case for trial they were more 
than doubtful, requesting and conjuring His Excellency to 
appoint some disinterested person in his room, there is no 
doubt whatever but that the peace would have been preserved, 
and the matter have ended to his entire satisfaction. But 
there was evidently no wish to preserve the peace : it had 
been resolved by the Corps that the Governor's authority 
should be subverted, and it was done forthwith. 

Major Johnston was by no means a man of strong mind, 
and the position he occupied as a commanding officer of the 
New South Wales Corps, at the head of this insurrectionary 
and rebellious movement, was purely accidental ; Colonel 
Patterson, who commanded the Regiment, having been for 
some time previous at Port Dairy mple in Tasm&nia^ and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux being absent on leave in 
England. Indeed, if Major Johnston had been a man of 
commanding intellect, he would have perceived the danger 
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and the criminality of his enterprise, and the result would 
in all likelihood have been very different ; but he was 
merely an unfortunate instrument in the hands of others; and 
the circumstance illustrates the important truth, that power 
is often far more dangerous to the liberties and the welfare 
of the people in the hands of a good-natured, easily-advised, 
weak man, than in those of a man of much inferior moral 
principle, but of masculine understanding. 

It was on the 26th of Januaiy, 1808, the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the colony, that Major 
Johnston assumed the government of New South Wales, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the territory. 

On the 27th the following Greneral Order was published, 
together with a proclamation to the inhabitants and the 
soldiery, concluding in the following grandiloquent style : — 

" Soldiers ! 

" Your condact has endeared you to every well-disposed inhabitant 
in this settlement! Persevere in the same honoarable path^ and 
you will establish the credit of the New South Wales Corps on a 
basis not to be shaken. 

" God save the King ! " 

" GENERAL ORDER. 

" Richard Atkins, Esq., Judge Advocate, is superseded from that 
office, and Edward Abbott, Esq., is appointed Judge Advocate during 
his suspension. Anthony Fenn Kemp, Esq., John Harris, Esq., 
Thomas Jamieson, Esq, Charles Grimes, Esq., William Minchin, Esq., 
Gamham Blaxcell, Esq., John Blazland, Esq., and Archibald Bell, 
Esq., are appointed Magistrates ; and those persons who heretofore 
performed the duties of that office are to consider themselves 
dismissed. Lieut. Lawson is appointed Aide-de-camp to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Nicholas Bayly, Esq., is appointed 
Secretary to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and to be Provost- 
Marshal during the suspension of William Gore, Esq., who is hereby 
suspended from that office. John Palmer, Esq., Commissary, is 
suspended from that office ; and James Williamson, Esq., is directed 
to take upon himself the charge of His Msgesty's stores, and act as 
Commissary during his suspension. 

" Robert Campbell, Esq., is dismissed fix)m the office of treasurer 
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to the public funds, naval officer, and collector of taxes, and is hereby 
directed to balance his accounts, and to deliver them to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Thomas Jamieson, Esq., is appointed 
naval officer. 

"Bj command of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 

(Signed) "Nicholas Bayly, Secretary. 
** Head Q;vtxiH&rs, 27th ofJcmuary, 1808.*' 

On the 30th of January, another General Order was 
published, of which the following is an extract. Whether 
piety or hypocrisy is its leading feature, the reader will of 
course determine for himself : — 

" The Rev. Henry Fulton is suspended from discharging in future 
the office of Chaplain in the colony." [N.B. He had adhered to the 
Governor.] 

" The officers, civil and military, are ordered to attend divine 
worship on Sunday next, at the New Church j and every well-dis- 
posed inhabitant is requested to be present to join in thanks to 
Almighty God, for His merciful interposition in their favour by re- 
lieving them without bloodshed from the awful situation in which 
they stood before the memorable 26th instant." 

On the 12th of February, Mr. Macarthur was appointed 
a magistrate of the territory and Colonial Secretary : on the 
second of that month he had been tried, on the indictment 
prepared by Judge Advocate Atkins, before a Criminal 
Court held under the precept of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and consisting of the six officers who had been appointed to 
act in the same capacity on the 25th of «January by 
Governor Bligh ; Charles Grimes, Esq., Surveyor-General 
of the colony, acting as Judge Advocate on the occasion. 
The result of that trial was his unanimous acquittal — a 
result which confirms the opinion I have already expressed ; 
viz. that with such jurors as the six officers, Mr. Macarthur 
had nothing to fear, and might therefore have gone to his 
trial before Judge Atkins with perfect safety. In regard to 
his official appointment — without derogating in the least 
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from Mr. Macarthur's personal character and intellectual 
ability — ^it would surely have been much better for Major 
Johnston, if, under such circumstances as had occurred, it 
had not taken place. 

In the meantime, different classes of persons throughout 
the colony regarded the subversion of Governor Bligh's 
authority very differently, according as they were severally 
influenced by their particular views and interests. The 
military and the grog-sellers of Sydney were quite vocifer- 
ous in praise of the new regime; celebrating the accession of 
Major Johnston with bonfires, laudatory addresses, and the 
other customary demonstrations of joy. To increase the 
number of these addresses, and thereby to demonstrate to 
the British Government the universality of the feeling of 
satisfaction that pervaded the colony in regard to the 
subversion of the late Governor's authority, wholesome 
stimulants were opportunely administered in various direc- 
tions ; the fears of some individuals being adroitly wrought 
upon, while others were won over by unmerited indulgences. 
Mr. Arndell, one of Governor Bligh's magistrates, signed 
one of these laudatory addresses to Major Johnston, but 
addressed a private letter to Governor Bligh immediately 
after, assuring him that he had done so under the influence 
of fear. There was some ground for this feeling, it must 
be allowed ; Mr. Gore, the Provost-Marshal, having not 
only been suspended from his office, but imprisoned in one 
of the condemned cells of the jail for eleven weeks and four 
days, on a charge of perjury, forsooth, in having made 
affidavit that Mr, Macarthur was out of his custody on the 
25th — for which offence he was afterwards torn from his 
wife and infant family, and sent to the coal-mines at New- 
castle for four months ; while Crossley, the emancipist 
attorney, who had merely acted at the request of the Judge 
Advocate, with the Governors express permission, in 

m 

preparing the indictment against Mr. Macarthur, was 
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sentenced to seven years' transportation. On the other 
hand, rum from the King's store, permits to land and 
licences to retail ardent spirits, grants of land and Govern- 
ment cattle, were distributed largely to that part of the 
free population that either approved of the late measures, 
or were likely to do so with 'proper encouragement; free 
pardons and other lesser indulgences being dealt out with 
profusion to the bond. 

In this way a number of persons of the worst character 
were turned loose upon the colony, to the great annoyance 
of the free settlers ; ^ and as an idea had also got abroad 
among the convicts that the colony had now become free, 
and that it was no longer obligatory to labour, the result 
was a state of anarchy that produced a general neglect of 
the cultivation of the soil, and was otherwise distressing in 
the e?:treme to the well-disposed part -of the population. 

The encouragement which Governor Bligh had uniformly 
extended to that part of the population, during the short 
period of his government, had rendered him extremely 
popular, both among the free emigrants and the better part 
of the emancipated convict settlers, and united them 
strongly in his favour. To prevent a reaction,® therefore, 

7 In Major Johnston's despatch to Lord Castlereagh, of date April 
12, 1808, which was written by the Colonial Secretary, much credit 
is taken for having relieved the King's stores of the maintenance and 
clothing of fhree hundred persons. It was easy to do His Majesty a 
service of this kind at any time in New South Wales, under the penal 
system of that colony, simply by throwing open the jaQ door or turn- 
ing loose the jail gang. 

B That something of this kind was actually apprehended is rather 
insinuated than expressed in the following paragraph of Major 
Johnston's despatch to Lord Castlereagh, referred to in the preceding 
note : — " It is with deep concern I find myself obliged to report to 
your lordship, that the opposition of those persons from whom I had 
most reason to expect support, has been one of the principal obstacles 
I have had to encounter." In fact, it was a general scramble that 
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all public meetings (saving and except for the purpose of 
ftdilreesing the existing authorities) were strictly pro- 
hibited ; and so vigilant was the superiateudBDce of the 
dominant party in this particular, that inforualion having 
been given that meetingB were, nevertbelesp, held weekly 
by the Presbyterian settlers'of Portland Head, Lieutenant 
Bell was despatched with a constable on the day of meeting 
to take Gc^nizanco of the matter, and, if necessary, to 
disperse the unlawful assembly ; but finding them all 
peacefully engaged in the public worship of God (for the 
dfiy of meeting was the Sabbath), he remained till the 
conclusion of the service, and then assured tbem they 
should experience no further annoyance. The Presbyterian 
settlers had, probably, incurred suspicion by their refusal to 
attend the muster of their district, which had been ordered 
by the existing authorities shortly ader the Governor bad 
been deposed, or to recognize these authoriiies in any way. 

But though prevented from making any open demon- 
Etration in favour of the'. Governor, the free settlers were 
still anxious to do everything in their power for his Excel- 
lency, now especially that hh hack icas at the wall. 

With this view, two respectable individuals of tliat class, 
viz. Mr. George Sutter, the &ther of one of the meml>ers 
of the present Legislative Assembly of the colony, and 
another free emigrant settler of BaulkliBm Hills— a small 
settlement beyond Farramatta, long deservedly famous 
in the colony for its valuable orauge-grcn — \ nnl 
themselves in getting a memorial to the Iliijue (ji.vl-iu- 
ment, in favour of Governor Bligh, drawn np nrul signed by 
the free settlers, and forwarded to England : but the 
circumstance being diacovered hy the existing authoriiies. 



Hqor JohnstoD's tnpport«TS wanted, and not 
goTsmmeDt. Liko saOora, when a ship ia sinkiig, 
get at tlie mm casks. 
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Mr. Sattor was brought before a Criminal Court, of which 
he refused to acknowledge the legality, and subjected to 
six months' imprisonment, for going about, forsooth, to 
disturb the peace of the colony, and to bring the Govern- 
ment into contempt ; and ways and means were adopted to 
counteract their memorial by vilifying the character of the 
whole body to which they belonged. 

This procedure on the part of the free settlers rendered 
it expedient for the existing authorities to get rid of 
Governor Bligh as soon as possible ; for this purpose 
he was at length forced to leave Government House, 
where he had previously been kept under the closest 
restraint (being followed by a sentry wherever he went), 
and was thenceforth confined with his daughter to a 
subaltern's apartments in the military barracks, where he 
was kept a close prisoner, and was not permitted to have 
any intercourse with his friends. After much fruitless 
negotiation, however, he was allowed, in the month of 
March, 1809, on condition of his proceeding to England, 
to resume the command of His Majesty's ship *^ Porpoise," 
which was then lying in the harbour, and on board of 
which he accordingly embarked ; but instead of proceeding 
direct to England, he sailed for the Derwent River in 
Tasmania, which was then a dependency of New South 
Wales. He was there treated at first with QYery degree of 
respect ; but despatches being forwarded in the meantime 
from Head-Quarters, giving information of the conditions 
on which he had been permitted to leave the parent colony, 
an attempt was made to seize his person, and he was obliged 
to re-embark. He remained on the coast of that island, in 
daily expectation of despatches from England, during the 
remainder of the year 1809, and was lying in Adventure 
Bay, when Colonel Macquarie arrived in Sydney, on the 
28th of December of that year, as Governor of New South 
Wales ; the affairs of the colony having been successively 
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administered daring the period that had elapsed from the 
Bubvei'sion of his authority, on the 26th of January, 1808, 
by Major Johnston, Lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux, and 
Colonel Patterson, of the New South Wales Corps. 
Colonel Macquarie had been ordered to reinstate him in 
the government of the colony for the period of twenty- four 
hours after his own arrival ; but in consequence of 
his absence at the time, this was not done. He was 
apprised, however, by Lord Castlereagh, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that "the mutinous 
outrage committed upon him had caused the strongest 
sensation, and that His Majesty had ordered Major John- 
ston to be sent home in strict arrest, to be brought to trial 
for his conduct, and the New South Wales Corps to be 
relieved by the 73rd Regiment." He was empowered 
at the same time to carry home with him to England all 
such persons as he should think necessary to appear in 
evidence, "to substantiate the charge of that officer's 
mutinous proceedings." 

Much credit has been claimed for superior management by 
the friends of the interim Government, on the ground that 
no bills were drawn for a considerable period on the British 
Treasury, for the public expenses of the colony : but who 
would have taken such bills in such circumstances ? The Go- 
vernment herds, however, were sadly diminished in number 
daring that period ; duties on importswere imposed, and levied, 
and expended; and the King's stores, which were well replen- 
ished under Governor Bligh's administration, soon presented 
a beggarly account of empty boxes. The gentlemen of the Now 
South Wales Corps were not the men to govern a colony for 
nothing ; for it is much the same whether the King's debts 
are paid by bills on his Treasury, or by selling his goods. 

Captain Bligh arrived in Sydney from Tasmania in the 
month of January, 1810, a few weeks after the arrival of 
Governor Macquarie : he sailed for England on the 12diof 
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May, and arrived on the 25th of October following. Thero 
had been a change of Ministry in the meantime, and the 
new authorities were for some time wonderfully indifferent 
about the colony. Besides, every means which the 
ingenuity of malignity could devise had been used by 
Governor Bligh's enemies — ^and I am sorry to add, not 
altogether unsuccessfully in certain quarters, — to ruin his 
character, and to render him an object of universal detesta- 
tion. He was immediately promoted, however, to the rank 
of Bear- Admiral in the navy, and was employed in active 
service ; and on his application to the proper authorities, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, who had in the meantime 
obtained promotion through the death of Colonel Patterson, 
was at length brought to his trial before a court-martial held 
at Chelsea Hospital on the 7th of May, 1811, Lieu tenant- 
General Keppel president. The trial lasted for thirteen 
days, many witnesses having been examined who had been 
brought home to England from New South Wales,' both 
on the part of the prosecution and on that of the defence, 
at a prodigious expense to the public. The formal decision 
of the Court, which was that Colonel Johnston should be 
cashiered, is contained in the General Orders, issued at the 
Horse Guards, July 2nd, 1811." I may add that Mr. Mao- 
arthur was prohibited for eight years thereafter from 1*6- 
tuming to the colony. 

As a charge of cowardice was preferred against Governor 
Bligh by his relentless enemies, I shall insert the following 
passage in reply to it from his able address to the court- 
martial : — 

" The Court will forgive me if I intrude a moment on their time, 
to mention the services in which I have been employed. For twenty- 
one years I have been a post-captain, and have been engaged in 
services of danger, not falling within the ordinary duties of my pro- 
fession. For four years with Captain Cook in the ''Besolution/' 

8 See Appendix III. 
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and four years more as a oommander myself, I traversed unknown 
seas, braving difficulties more terrible because less frequently encoun* 
tered. In subordinate situations I fought under Admiral Parker at 
the Dogger Bank, and Lord Howe at Gibraltar. In the battle of 
Camperdown, the *' Director/' under my command, first silenced, and 
then boarded the ship of Admiral de Winter ; and after the battle of 
Copenhagen, where I commanded the " Glatton," I was sent for by 
Lord Kelson, to receive his thanks publicly on the quarter-deck. Was 
it for me, then, to sully my reputation and to disgrace the medal I 
wear by shrinking from death, which I had braved in every shape P 
An honourable mind will look for some other motive for my retire- 
ment, and will find it in my anxiety for those papers, which during 
this inquiry have been occasionally produced, to the confusion of 
thoee witneeses who thought they no longer existed. . . . 

• 

As the reader will doubtless feel somewhat interested 
in the subsequent histoiy of Colonel Johnston, whose 
criminality in the whole course of this untoward affair was 
rather the result of misfortune than of misconduct, I shall 
only add that he returned to New South Wales shortly 
after his trial, and spent the i*emainder of his days in 
the colony, where he died universally regretted during 
the government of Major- General Macquarie. Colonel 
Johnston was of a noble family in Annandale, in Scotland \ 
and having obtained a commission in the army at the early 
age of twelve years, he commenced his military career in 
America, and had served both in India and on the coast 
of Africa, before embarking for New South Wales on the 
establishment of the colony. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE COLONY 
DURING THE GOVERNMENT . OF MAJOR-GENERAL MAC- 
QUARIE. 

Who would not live a year or two in Sydney, 
To get acquaint with all its nonpareils ; 

To dine with people of a certain kidney, 

And bask all in the sunshine of their smiles ? 

Th^ don't live quiet, as they ought, and hid. Nay, 
Proud of expulsion from the British Isles, 

Some glory in their shame ! Very strange tales 

Are told of gentlemen of New South Wales. 

Dia/ry of an Officer in the East 

Lachlan Macquarie, Esq., the fifth Governor of New 
South Wales, was lieutenant-colonel of the 73rd Regiment, 
on his arrival in the colony ; but before the close of his 
government he had attained the rank of a major-general in 
the army. He assumed the government of the colony on 
the 28th of December, 1809, and retained it for the 
long period of twelve years, or till the 1st of December, 
1821. 

The era of Governor Macquarie is not unfrequently re- 
ferred to as the commencement of the prosperity and the 
rising greatness of New South Wales. He is usually styled 
the father of the colony ; and one of the favourite modes of 
exciting the popular feeling against succeeding colonial 
administrations was to contrast them with that of Governor 
Macquarie. I was induced, for a time, to 
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representations myself without hesitation and without sus- 
picion ; but a closer examination has induced me to qualify 
them with a few grains of salt. 

Governor Macquarie entered on the government of New 
South Wales under the most favourable auspices. The 
New South Wales Corps, which had long controlled the 
Government and repressed the energies of the colony, being 
at length ordered home to England, there was no organized 
body in the country to counteract his measures \ and he 
had the 7drd Regiment of the Line, which had had no 
previous connexion with its inhabitants, to support them. 
With a comparatively unlimited command of British money 
and convict labour, he had the experience of the colonists 
for upwards of twenty years to guide him in regard to the 
best mode of expending the one and of employing the 
other for the benefit of the settlement ; and as the grand 
experiment for which the colony had been originally 
established had now been under trial for a long series of 
years, it required only common discernment to ascertain, 
and conmion sense to pursue, what was best calculated to 
promote the welfare of the free, and to hasten the reforma- 
tion of the convict population. In short, Governor Mac- 
quarie had the remodelling of the whole political and moral 
framework of the colony almost completely in his power ; 
and the position he thus occupied for a long series of years 
was consequently, in a moral and political light, much more 
commanding, much more influential, and much more impor- 
tant to the colony in all future time than that of any of his 
successors. 

Governor Macquarie commenced his administration by 
issuing two proclamations, agreeably to the instructions 
with which he had been charged by His Majesty's minis- 
ters : the first was declaratory of the King's displeasure at 
the late mutinous proceedings in the colony ; the second 
rendered null and void all the acts of the interim Govern^ 
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ment; leaving the Governor, however, a discretionary 
power to act, both in regard to the past and the future, 
agreeably to the dictates of his own judgment. In the 
exercise of this power, he ratified most of the acts of the 
Provisional Government, endorsed its bills on the Treasury, 
and confirmed for the most part its grants of land. 

There had been repeated inundations of the Hawkesbury 
after the great March Jlood of 1806, before the arrival of 
Governor Macquarie ; in one of which, the August Jlood of 
1809, the waters had actually risen higher than in 1806; 
the highest level of the inundation of that year, at the town 
of Windsor, having been as much as seventy feet above the 
usual tide-level of the river. The necessary consequence 
of this calamitous event was a great loss of property, 
especially of grain ; a great dearth and scarcity of the neces- 
saries of life, and the prevalence not only of destitution, 
but of a feeling of general recklessness among the humbler 
class of settlers.^ In these circumstances, the Governor 
made a tour of inspection in the agricultural districts, 
especially in those within reach of inundations ; and His 
Excellency deserves the highest praise for the humane and 
al the same time judicious arrangements which he made on 
the occasion, and the feeling of heartfelt concern for the 
welfare and advancement of the humbler classes of the 
colonists which these arrangements evinced. 

To prevent the recurrence of the scenes of 1806 and 
1809, and to place the houses and other property of the 
settlers in the flooded districts beyond the reach of future 
inundations, Governor Macquarie established townships 

^ In the month of Jane, 1810, six months after the arrival c^ 
Grovemor Macquarie, wheat was selling at Sydney, at XI. 35. 3d. per 
bushel, with a rising market ; maize was six shillings a bushel ; 
butchers' meat, one shilling and sixpence per pound ; potatoes, fifteen 
shillings per cwt.} fowls, three shillings each; and eggs, half^a- 
.crown per dozen. 
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atxtre the reach of floods ttt Windgor, Richmond, Pitt Town, 
and Wilberforce, for the Hawkesbury district ; at Castle- 
reagh, for the Nepean, and at Liverpool, for George's 
Bivei- ; offeriag the settlers in thoee vicinities respectively 
allotments Ireo of cost in the townships for their houses 
and farmyards ; giving them a plan of such houses as he 
proposed they sUoald erect, and engaging to reward those 
who should comply with these conditions with cowe and 
sheep at reasonable terms and on long credit, from the 
Government herds. 

One of the first duties of a governor in a new colony is 
to open practicable lines of commnuicatlon between its 
difierent settlements, and to render its available territory 
easily accessible ; and thei'e is no colony in the empire so 
favourably circumstanced, in this important respect, as 
New South Wales undoubtedly was during the Govern- 
ment of Majcr-General Macquaria The unlimited com- 
mand of convict labour for this particular purpose was an 
advantage of great value to that colony ; and the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges was unquestionably the most 
appropriate employment in which persons of that descrip- 
tion could be engaged. 

Governor Macquaiie's exertions in this respect were 
above all praise. In all the settled districts of the colony 
lie formed excellent roads, and constructed substantial 
wooden bridges across all the rivers and creeks on the 
way. His greatest achievement in the way of road -making 
was a road across the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, a 
settlement then newly formed, about 145 miles to tho 
westward of Sydney. Of the discovery of ilmi poitiou of 
the colouy, which opened up a boundless ectiiit of avail- 
able pasture-land to the colonists, at a period ol' peculiar 
emergency, I shall state the particulars in thg ^^(.'l|lLcI, wlion 
enumerating the discoveries effected during the administra- 
tion of Governor Macqnarle. 
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As it was of the utmost importance to the colony, in the 
circumstances in which it was placed at the period of that 
discoveiy, to render the vast extent of available country 
which had thus been laid open easily accessible, Governor 
Macquarie placed the whole of the disposable convict 
labour of the colony on the mountain-tract which the 
resolute discoverers had successfully pursued ; and in a 
' period of time incredibly short succeeded, chiefly by dint 
of promises and rewards, in forming a good road to 
Bathurst, of which at least fifty miles traverse an extent 
of country the most rugged, mountainous, and sterile 
imaginable. Indeed, there was a vigour about Governor 
Macquarie's administration, of which it was long afterwards 
quite refreshing to contemplate the etfects, and which, 
under the guidance of a better-regulated judgment, would 
undoubtedly have led to the happiest results. The whole 
extent of road constructed during Governor Macquarie's 
administration was two hundred and seventv-six miles : 
and along this whole extent, substantial wooden bridges 
were constructed wherever they were required. 

In enumerating the achievements of Governor Macquarie 
in the important article of road-making, it would be unpar- 
donable not to mention the road round the Government 
domain in Sydney, skirting, as it does, the series of romantic 
bays and promontories that characterize that transcendently 
beautiful fairy scene. It was planned originally, as the 
Governor gratefully records, by his wife, Mrs. Macquarie, 
in honour of whom the following inscription has been 
carved in large Roman capitals on the face of a rock, 
which has been formed into a seat for visitors, overlooking 
a large extent of the harbour, and called " Mrs. Macquarie's 
\ Chair:"— 

" Bb it thus recorded that the road round 
INSIDE OF the Government .Domain, called * 
Macquarie's Road,' so named by the Governoi 
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ACCOUNT OF HEK BAVINQ ORIGINAL LT PLANNED IT, 
MEASURING THREE HILES AND 377 TARDS, WAS FINALLT 
COMPLETED ON THE ]3TH DAT OP JUNE, 1816." 

The number of public buildings of every description, as 
well as of other public works, erected or constructed by 
Governor Macquarie, not only iu Sydney and I'arramatta, 
but in all the other settlements of the colony, as also in 
Tasmania, which was then a dependency of New South 
Wales, would almost exceed belief. The list — which 
includes barracks for troops, stores for provisions, hospitals 
both general and military, houses for public offices and 
officers, churches, school-houses used for churches, quays, 
whari's, watch-bouses and police-offices — occupies ten closely 
printed folio pages of a Parliamentary Beport, and includes 
not fewer than two hundred and fifty items, 

In short, if brick and mortar conld have ensured im- 
mortality, Governor' Macquarie erected public buildings 
enough in New South Wales to -render bis colonial fame 
imperishable. 

1 am nut prepared, liowevci 
Governor Macquiii le's procedure with nrii|unlif 
bation. " It has been his misfortune," 
Commissioner Bigge, in his Report to 
Commons on the state of the colony of Nsw j 
towards the close of Governor Macquarie's 
" to mistake the improvemeut aud fi 
towns for proofs of tho solid 
and to foi'get that the lalK 
hoen procured was a 
Bridsh treasuiy, and 
might have been tried a 
wmilil have been lo regulate 
'he progi-ess t 
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distinguished for what phrenologists would denominate 
"a remarkably full development of the organ of con- 
structiveness, together with a somewhat sizeable organ of 
vanity." Now, in so far as the former of these propensities 
led His Excellency to lay down an entirely new plan for 
the town of Sydney (which, previous to his arrival, was 
a mere assemblage of paltry erections, holding a sort of 
intermediate place between a hut and a house, and disposed 
in eveiy possible form of irregularity and confusion), and 
to inspire its inhabitants with a laudable regard for exter- 
nal appearances, it was highly beneficial to the colony ; for 
in these respects the city of Sydney undoubtedly owes not 
a little to Governor Macquarie : but, in so far as these 
propensities led His Excellency to erect numerous public 
buildings, of very questionable utility, or rather of no 
utility whatever in the actual circumstances of the colony, 
for the purpose apparently of transmitting his own Celtic 
name to succeeding generations, and thereby to keep 
whole hordes of convict mechanics and labourers congre- 
gated in the towns of the colony, instead of dispersing 
them as widely as possible, and employing them in the 
clearing of land and the formation of agricultural settlements 
all over the territory, they occasioned an extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure of British money, and proved a fruit- 
ful source of colonial demoralization. 

There is doubtless some allowance to be made for 
Governor Macquarie's peculiar situation, in being left by 
the British Government to find employment as he could 
for the constantly increasing convict population of the 
colony, for whose labour there was necessarily but a very 
inadequate demand on the part of the free emigrant in- 
habitants of the territory. Referring to the circumstances 
of the colony and the method of distributing the convicts, 
who were then comparatively few in number, at the 
commencement of his own administration, Governor 
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Macquarie observes, in a letter to Earl Batburst, as 
follows, viz. : — 

" On their arrival they were distributed amongst such settlers as 
required them, without favour or partiality, the Government only 
retaining such useful mechanics and proportion of labourers as were 
required for oanying on the public works : but the influx of male 
convicts for the last five years has been so great, and so very far 
exceeding that of former years, that the settlers had not employment 
for above one-eighth of the number that annually arrived in the 
colony, the remaining seven-eighths being lefb to be maintained and 
employed by Grovemment. Hence it became necessary to employ 
this la/rge awrphis of men in some useflil manner, so that their labour 
might in some degree cover the expense of their feeding and clothing." 

As tbere was tbus comparatively little demand for con- 
vict labour for agricultural purposes on the part of private 
individuals, or for the opening of new settlements for the 
location of additional free settlers, in consequence of the 
almost total cessation of free emigration to the colony. Go- 
vernor Macquarie was tempted to employ a large number 
of the convicts in the erection of public buildings of very 
little utility to the colony generally, in the chief towns of the 
territory. And it cannot be denied that notwithstanding 
the good intentions of Governor Macquarie, and his 
sincere desire for the welfare and advancement of the 
colony, a large portion of the vast expenditure of British 
money which was thus incurred was in reality incurred 
in carrying on a process of demoralization in the colony, 
and in preventing the. attainment of the chief end for 
which it was originally established — the reformation of 
its convict population. 

Had buildings only of absolute necessity for the public 
service been erected at head-quarters, and had these 
buildings been of such moderate cost as befitted the cir- 
cumstances of a penal settlement, the numerous emanci- 
pated convicts, who obtained small grants of land on the 
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expiration of their sentences of transportation, would have 
heen obliged to settle on these grants to obtain a liveli- 
hood, and would thus in all likelihood have become indus- 
trious, temperate, and frugal ; but the lavish expenditure 
of British .money in the erection of public buildings and 
in the construction of other public works, in the colonial 
capital and the other towns of the colony, formed an 
irresistible attraction to the great majority of this class of 
persons ; and they accordingly sold their land forthwith, 
and settled in Sydney and the other colonial towns — some 
as labourers or mechanics, others as petty constables ; some 
as dealers in general, others as dealers in rum. In short, 
there was plenty of employment, plenty of money, and 
plenty of rum, to be had in Sydney in the good old times of 
Governor Macquarie ; and who that liked the last of these 
articles, would, in such circumstances, think of going else- 
where in search of the other two ? 

There are political economists of some note in the 
mother country who are perpetually recommending to 
Government the concentration of the population of the 
colonies ; but a short residence in New South Wales, at 
the period we have arrived at in the history of that colony, 
would have been sufficient to convince such persons of 
the utter inapplicability of their principle to the circum- 
stances of a penal settlement. In fact, the concentration 
of an emancipated convict population, as Governor Mac- 
quarie's experiment sufficiently proves, will infallibly be a 
concentration of vice and villany, profligacy and misery, 
dissipation and ruin. In such circumstances. Divide et 
iwpera (separate and command), is as good a maxim in 
the moral as it is generally in the political code. 

The demoralizing influence indirectly resulting from 
the gratification of Governor Macquarie's taste for public 
buildings cannot be more fitly illustrated than in the plan he 
pursued for the erection of a General Hospital in Sydney. 
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Had the convicts been dispersed over the teiritorj in tlie 
way I hsve suggested, as hospital of comparatively small 
dimeDsions would have beeu sufficient at head-quarters ; 
at all events, a plain, substantial edifice was all that was 
wanted for such a purpose, till the expense of eracting 
ornamental buildings could he homo hy the revenue of 
the colony. The colonial architect, however, having sub- 
mitted to Governor Macquarie a plan of a spacious and 
costly edifice, coasistiag of a centre building and two 
detached wings, to be erected of cut stone, with a double 
verandah or covered portico completely surrounding each 
of the three piles of building, he deteiinined that it should 
by all means be carried into efTect. With this view, he 
made an agreement, on the part of the colonial govern- 
ment, with Messrs. D'Arcy Wentworth, Blaxcell, and 
Biley, by which these gentlemen stipulated to erect a 
building agreeably to the plan proposed, on condition of 
receiving a certain quantity of rum from the King's store, 
and of having the right to purchase and to retail a certain 
quantity — 15,000 gallons — of ardent si>iritB annually, for 
four years. The Rvm Bospilal, as it was called at the 
time, was accordingly erected 011 tjjcso luinldidus ; \ni-\ 
landing, as it does, on the siinimit of imo of tUf Iwo 
ridges 011 which the city of Sydney ia Luiili, ivitb h mllcy 
terminating in the beautiful inlet ciill'l --i 
between, it is doubtless an interesting ainl .j 

in the general aspeiit of that cily, eapecinl'i ■! _ 
it from the si 

I leave to the mere fiuaucier l.liu luk aQ 
nrrangemont I have just mentluuBtljCl 
Bally ht-lio " 

« Oue of rtio Iwo wing? of tlie 
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parties concerned), on the gtx>and of its injustice to tba 
community at large, as -well as to those persons in particular 
who imported ardent spirits into the oolonj, and who wore 
consequently ohliged either to sell their commodity at 
whatever price the monopolists chose to ofier them, or to 
keep it in bond for three or four years. My sole concern 
with the transaction is to calcalate its true bearings on the 
professed object of General Macquarie's administration — 
the reformation of the convict population of New South 
Wales ; and this is by no means a work of difficulty. The 
wages of the artificers and labourers, and the prices of the 
materials employed in the erection of the hospital, were, 
agreeably to the usual practice of the colony at the time, 
paid half in money and half in property y i. e. in tea, sugar, 
ardent spirits, wine, clothing, or any other ai*ticle, either 
of necessity or of luxury, which the employer happened to 
have in his store, and which was unifonnily charged to the 
} labourer at an enormous percentage above its real value, 
\ or even above its market-price in the colony. Determined, 
however, that not a shilling of the money-half of the wages 
should ultimately find its way into any other pockets than 
their own, the worthy contractors erected one or more 
public-houses in the immediate vicinity of the place, where 
their numerous convict and emancipated convict mechanics 
and labourers received that moiety of their wages, doubt- 
less, to induce the miserable wretches, whose inability to 
withstand such temptation may well be conceived, to 
expend the last farthing of their earnings in the purchase 
of their exorbitantly priced liquor. In providing, therefore, 
for the physical health of the colony. Governor Macquarie 
was actually overspreading the whole surface of its body 
politic, in a moral and spiritual sense, with wounds and 
bruiseSy and putrefying soreSy which surpassed the skill of 
the ablest chirurgeon to bind up, or the efficacy of the most 
powerful ointment to mollify. 
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The laTtsh expenditure of British mone; id the erection 
of numerous public buildings of minor utility, and the 
extraordinary facility which waa thus afforded to the 
emancipated convict population for indulging in every 
species of unhallowed dissipation, tended even to neutralize 
the most judicious measures which Governor Macquarie 
had himself adopted for their progressive reformation. A 
measure, for instance, of vast importance to the colony 
which Governor Macquaric pursued with much greater zeal 
than success waa the formation of an agricultural popula- 
tion from the class of emancipated convicts. Adhering 
to the principle on which Governor Phillip had been, em- 
powered to act by the British Government, Governor 
Macqiiarie gave grants of thirty acres of land each to 
persons of this class on attaining their freedom. Bat there 
was this important difference between the system pursued 
by Governor Phillip and that of Governor Macquarie : 
Governor FbiUip gave such grants of land only to indi- 
viduals of good character, who, he had reason to believe, 
would settle upon the land, and make a good use of it ; 
Governor Macquaric, on the conti-ary, appears to have 
given them indiacriminalely to all : and whereas it was 
certainly by no means the intention of the British Govern- 
ment that such grants of land should in any case be given 
to emancipated convicts for the purpose of being sold, it is 
nevertheless a notorious fact, that by far the greater number 
of Governor Macquarie's grants of this kind were never 
taken possession of by the giantees, bat were sold imme- 
diately, and generally for rum. 

I had once occasion to inspect a chart in the Surveyor- 
General's ofGce, to ascertain something relative to a grant 
of land belonging to a reputable Scotchman, wLu Jiad 
unfortunately fallen into pecuniary difficulties in tlio 
colony. On glancing at the chart, I observed that the 
land was bounded in one direction by a whole colony of 
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small settlers, or proprietoi*s ' of farms of thirty or forty 
acres each ; but in afterwards adverting to the circum- 
stance in conversation -with the landholder, and asking him 
what sort of a neighbourhood he had got, I was somewhat 
surprised to find that he had no neighbours at all in that 
direction, and that what seemed on the Surveyor- General's 
chart a number of small farms, was merely a portion of the 
large and undivided estate of a colonial proprietor, who had 
been a merchant in Sydney during the government of 
Major-General Maoquarie, and who had purchased in the 
way of his business, and in all probability for ardent spirits, 
a number of the Governor's orders for small grants of land, 
which, it seems, he had kept in abeyance till their united 
acres amounted to an extent which it was worth while for 
him to select in that particular locality. 

All this malversation, which was not less ruinous to the 
individuals themselves, than injurious to the community, 
might have been entirely obviated by a very simple 
arrangement. Had the Governor, for instance, merely 
made it a rule not to issue deeds or* to give permanent 
possession of grants of land of this kind until the grantees 
had, in each particular instance, resided upon the land for 
a certain period and effected certain specific improvements, 
an attachment to the spot would in all likelihood have been 
generated by residence and hard labour, ere the condition 
of proprietorship could have been fulfilled ; and the dispo- 
sition to sell would in all probability have been annihilated 
^ before the power to sell had been obtained. It was quite 
preposterous to imagine that the pickpocket would become a 
farmer, to use Governor King's expression, by merely 
giving him an order for thirty acres of forest land, which 
he could instantly exchange for ten or fifteen gallons of 
rum in the town of Sydney, and be no poorer than he was 
before. As well might we expect the leopard to change 
his spots or the Ethiopian his skin, as expect that under 
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8uch a system those who have been accustomed to do evil 
should learn to do well. 

During the long course of his administration, however, 
Governor Macquarie did succeed in settling many families 
of eniancipated convicts on small farms in various parts of 
the territory ; as for in stance, along the banks of the 
Hawkesbury and Nepean rivers, and at the agricultural 
settlements of Campbell town and Appin ; and had due 
caution been exercised in carrying out this arrangement 
generally — had the necessary checks been imposed on the 
one hand, and the means of dissipation withheld on the 
other — the result would doubtless have been exceedingly 
pleasing to the eye of philanthropy.' 

Governor Macquarie's situation as the Governor of a 
British colony was doubtless very peculiar. On his arrival 
in New South Wales, he found that but only a small 
portion of the ten thousand inhabitants of the territory 
consisted of fi*ee emigrants ; and from the large annual 
influx of convicts, and tho almost total cessation of free 
emigration during the whole period of his government, 
the proportion of that class of the general population was 
continually decreasing. In such circumstances it was 
almost to be expected that Governor Macquarie should 
entirely misapprehend the great end which the founders 
of the colony originally had in view, or rather the means 
by which that end was to be accomplished ; — ^that instead 
of endeavouring on the one hand to work out the reforma- 
tion of the convicts by means of a numerous and industrious 
free emigrant population, and to iuduce the British 

* I believe it to be the opinion of most of the persons in New 
Sonth Wales, who have been conversant with the management of 
convicts, that the hope of possessing property, and of improving 
their condition and that of their families, affords the strongest 
stimnlns to their industry, and the best security for their good con- 
duct. — Commissioner Bigge^s First Report, p. 143. 

L 
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Government on the other, as his predecessor, Captain 
Philip, had done, to hold out the requisite encouragement 
for the settlement of such emigrants throughout the 
territory, he should come to consider the free emigrant 
population of the colony as a mere excrescence on its body 
politic, or rather as a positive incumbrance and dead- 
-weight on the community — constituting no part of the 
Government scheme in regard to the reformation of the 
convicts, and likely to prove a source of annoyance and 
counteraction to the colonial authorities. We find, accord- 
ingly, that although these may not have been the maxims 
which Governor Macquarie avowed, they were those, at 
least, that' regulated his procedure. 

It is allowed on all hands, that Governor Macquarie 
neither countenanced nor encouraged the class of free 
emigrant settlers, and that his procedure in this respect 
operated in so far as a complete check to emigi*atiou. 
He had been expressly enjoined in his letter of Instructions 
from His Majesty's Ministers to pay particular attention to 
those free settlers who had exerted themselves in favour of 
Governor Bligh ; but he entirely neglected them. In 
short, His Excellency's maxim was, " New South Wales 
is a country for the reformation of convicts ; free people 
Lave no right to come to it."^ He had doubtless been 
strongly prejudiced against the class generally by the. 
officers of the New South Wales Corps, to whom the free 
settlers were of course politically obnoxious, in consequence 
of their adhering to the deposed Governor. 

Besides, it is reported on good authority, that imme- 
diately after his aiTival in the colony, Governor Macquarie 
was advised by Lieu tenant- Colonel (afterwards General) 

^ It has been remarked in the colony, and so often, till at last it 
has become proverbial, that the snrest claim to the favour and con- 
fidence of Governor Meu^qoarie was that of having once worn the 
badge of conviction for felony. — Bigge*8 First Report, p. 147. 
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Foveaux, "wbo then commanded the New South Wales 
Corps, to bring forward, as much as possible, the emanci- 
pated convicts, or, as they were long technically styled in 
the colony, the " Emancipists." This advice appears to 
have been followed with all the promptness and decision of 
his energetic character ; for on the 12th of January, 1810, 
that is, before he had been a month in the colony, he appointed 
Andrew Thomson, a Scotchman of this class, to the office 
of the magistracy — an appointment, for which there had 
been no precedent in the previous history of the colony, 
and which can scarcely be justified on the plea of necessity. 
Goveinor Macquarie had, it seems, given some personal 
offence to Colonel Foveaux, and this apparently benevolent 
advice was the method which that officer employed of 
repaying the compliment; for, in reference to that advice. 
Colonel Foveaux is reported to have observed to his 
secretary. Lieutenant Finucane, '' that he had now placed 
a blister on Governor Macquarie which he would never be 
able to remove." 

As the case of Andrew Thomson affi[)rds an illustration 
of the general policy pursued by Governor Macquarie in 
regard to the emancipists generally, it may not be out of 
place to insert the following sketch of the character and 
history of that individual, abridged from Mr. Bigge's Report 
to the House of Commons : — 

" Andrew Thomson had been transported for setting fire to a stack, 
at the age of sixteen, and had served as a labourer in the stone- 
masons' gang at Parramatta. On the expiration of his sentence he 
had settled as a retail shop-keeper at Windsor, where he bnilt small 
vessels in which he traded to Sydney ; and he had also a mannfactory 
of salt on an island at the mouth of the Hawkesbory, where it was 
alleged he had been engaged in illicit distillation. He was likewise 
a constable and a publican; and his habits of domestic life were 
immoral ; bnt through the liberal credit which he gave, and the for- 
bearance he exercised during the period of general distress from 
BaccesBiye floods, he had acquired great influence among the small 

I. 2 
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settlers on the Hawkesbnrj. He died, however, soon after his 
appointment to the magistracy ; and Governor Macqnarie caused an 
epitaph to be inscribed on his tombstone, stating that * it was in 
consequence of his character and conduct that he appointed him to 
be a magistrate in the colony, and that hj the same act he restored 
him to that rank in society which he had lost.' 

" On his appointment to the magisterial bench, Andrew Thomson," 
says Mr. Bigge, " was thenceforth admitted to the table of Governor 
Macquarie, and to that of the officers of the 73rd Begiment, by a 
change of regulation, but not of feeling, in the military body, that 
was no less remarkable than the change that had taken place in the 
sentiments of the civil chief." 

Governor Macquarie was certainly of an arbitrary dis- 
position ; and his prejudices, in regard to the two classes 
of the free population of the colony, may perhaps have been 
a little embittered by the personal opposition he sometimes 
experienced, in regard to his favourite measures, from some 
of the free emigrant colonists. It is related, at least, that a 
reputable individual of this class having transmitted repre- 
sentations against his measures to the Secretary of State, 
Governor Macquarie, doubtless under the influence of strong . 
invitation, observed in reply, " that there were only two 
classes of individuals in New South Wales — those who had 
been convicted, and those who ought to have been so." If 
His Excellency really made so gratuitous and so illiberal a 
remark, the circumstance sufficiently accounts for the 
seemingly anomalous fact, that he sometimes selected his 
friends and favourites from the class of those '^ who ought 
to have been convicted : " — whether they had ever been so 
in reality or not, I conceive it is of little consequence to 
inquiry. 

. In short. Governor Macquarie appears to have been very 
sceptical in regard to the existence of virtue in any class of 
persons in the colony ; and another of the maxims, therefore, 
on which he seems to have acted was, that "prosperous 
vice ought to be encouraged and rewarded." The emanci- 
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pated cosvict publican, who had been euccesEfal in Helling 
I'um by the gill, genGrally ended the matter by converting 
bis tap into a store, and selling it bj the puncheon. At hia 
outset in the colonial world, he was in the habit of eupply- 
iug the small settlers of bis own class in society with ardent 
spirits in small quantities, in exchange for proportionally 
small quantities of grain ; but baring now written himself 
a merchant, he was in a fit condition to take a mortgage on 
the settler's farm in lieu of his annual supply of tea, sngar, 
slop-clothiug, and rum, all of which were booked to him at 
a hundred per cent, at least above the real ralue of the 
articles ; and by watching bis opportunity, be was able at 
last to pounce upon the farm itself, like a vulture on his 
pi'cy, and to hold the settler in future as a tenant-at-will on 
the land which he had cleared and cultivated with the 
sweat of his brow, and for which be hod probably not 
received goods in all more than equivalent in real value to 
a single year's rent of the farm. When wealth had in 
process of time been acquired by sucb processes as this, 
Governor Macquarie considered the individual in a fit 
condition to be restored to the place in society which he 
had lost, fiot so much hy his criminalily as by his transporta- 
tion; and consequently, after a course of life still more 
criminal perhaps in the eye of God than the one that had 
issued in his sentence of banishment, and greatly more 
injurious to society, — the wealthy emancipist could cherish 
^e hope of being received at Government House, and pre- 
sented as a fit associate for reputable men. 

lu short, it was not the retiring emancipated convict in 
the lower walks of life that Governor Macquarie ospc- 
cially delighted to encourage, by endeavouring to rescue 
him, as hia predecessor Govemor Bligh was in reality 
deposed for doing, from the iron gripe of his oppressor : 
it wsa that prominence in society which wealth uniformly 
gives ita poasessor in New South Wales, as well as in 
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every other cotmtrj, that attracted the notice of the 
Governor. The circumstance of being notorious for the 
violation of every principle of honour and integrity was 
no obstacle to the attainment of His Excellency's favour. 
The circumstance of being notorious for a life of open 
and outrageous profligacy, was no impediment to employ- 
ment or promotion under the government of Major-General 
Macquarie. 

As involving a system of penal discipline and reform, 
Governor Macquarie's administration of the government 
of New South Wales was unquestionably a failure. In 
the disposal and employment of the convicts during his 
government, these great objects of the original establish- 
ment of the colony were, if not uniformly, at least too 
frequently, postponed for objects of far inferior importance. 
In this opinion I am not singular. After enumerating 
the different kinds of labour in which convicts were 
employed on the Government establishments of the colony 
during Governor Macquarie's administration, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bigge makes the following judicious observations : — 

" Snoh are the several kinds of labour performed by the convicts 
retained in the service of Grovemment in New South Wales and Van 
Dieman's Land ; and as they have grown altogether out of the pre- 
sumed wants of the local Grovemments, little consideration has been 
afforded hy them to the effects that they have produced, either in the 
shape of punishment or of reform** 

I am also constrained, from a sovereign regard to tinith, 
to remark, that the principle on which enuincipations, 
tickets of leave, and other indulgences, were too frequently 
granted to convicts by Governor Macquarie, had a direct 
tendency to preclude the reformation of the convict, and 
to obliterate from his mind all sense of criminality. 
Convicts who had either brought money with them to the 
colony,^— the fruit, perhaps, of their knavery in England — 
or whose wives had followed them out with their accumu- 
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lated aod dishonest eaTings, or who had originally moved 
in a higher sphere in society than the mere labonrer — not 
unfrequently received tickets of leave on their anival in 
Sydney, and ■were immediately placed in as comfortable . 
circumstances as they had ever kaowu in England, besides 
poaseesing facilities for making money such as they could 
never have anticipated in the mother countiy. Persons in 
these circnmstancEs, moreover, had only to render some 
small service to the government, as in supplying horses and- 
carts for an expedition of discoveiy, for conveying the 
Goveroor'a baggage when travelling in the interior, or for 
carrying stores and provisions to some road-party, to obtain 
emancipation or entire freedom in the colony ; while it not 
nnfrequently happened that others obtained similar in- 
dnlgences through the recommendations of nnprincipled 
magistrates, superintendents, or overseers, to whom they 
had rendered private services as the price of their corrupt 
influence. A convict who bad been transported for the 
second time, and who, on his arrival in Sydney, had obtained 
a ticket of leave, and was allowed to open a public-house at 
Furamatta, obtained his emancipation for merely sending 
a horse and cart, under the charge of Ms aligned convict 
servant, to assist in conveying provisions and stores to the 
road -parties. 

Governor Macquarie's early efforts " to bring forward " 
the emancipists had received much and perhaps injudicious 
commendation irom the Parliamentary Committee on Trans- 
portation in the year 1812; and, although Kutl iSiilliuret j 
endeavoured afterwards to put him on bis gnanl ugaiui^t llK'^ 
evil consequences that might ensue Irom incautiously p\n} 
jng such a principle to extremes, the circumstnnce appeani 
have not only confirmed him in his adherence to the KSi 
he was pursuing, but to have indaced him to adopMI 
possible means of rendering it virtually imperafiv^^B 
and sundry to follow his example. ;* 
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That Governor Macquarie was right in the abstract, in 
endeavouring to restore to society individuals who had 
given undoubted evidence of their thorough reformation, 
is undeniable; but the method he employed in effecting 
that praiseworthy object was not less objectionable, than 
his selection of individual emancipists for putting his bene- 
volent experiment to the test was peculiarly injudicious. 
It may be laid down as a general principle, that if an 
individual who has been a convict becomes thoroughly 
reformed, he will exhibit a retiring disposition, and court 
obscurity ; and that, on the contraiy, if a person of this 
class is obtrusive in his demeanour, and re^dy ou every 
occasion to thrust himself on the society of those who still 
regard him with aversion or suspicion, there is a moral 
certainty of his not being reformed at all. Governor Mao- 
quarie's reformed characters were unfortunately of the 
latter description ; and His Excellency having taken ex- 
traordinary pains to have them forced into society, it was 
not at all wonderful that a considerable majority of the 
reputable portion of the inhabitants of the colony should 
refuse to submit to his dictation in a matter so entirely 
beyond the province of a Governor, and that much bitter- 
ness of feeling should be the unhappy result of the ill-managed 
experiment. 

These efforts of Governor Macquarie were particularly 
obnoxious to most of the officers of the 46th and 48th 
Regiments, as well as to certain of the civil officers 
and other respectable inhabitants of the colony ; and 
as His Excellency was unfortunately subject to the com- 
mon weakness of military governors, in regarding as the 
enemies of his person and government all who were 
not disposed to make an entire surrender of their own 
judgments and feelings to his, the usual scenes of colonial 
warfare— crimination and recrimination — ensued ; and these 
jarrings had, in this particular instance, the unhappy effect 
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of making the two classes, of which society was then 
composed in the Australian colonies, regard each other with 
much more unfriendly feelings than if no such injudicious 
attempts to unite them had ever heen made. 

In the month of July, 1814, Jeffery Hart Bent, Esq., an 
English harrister, who had been appointed judge of the 
then newly instituted Supreme Court of New South Wales, 
arrived in the colony. When about to open his Court, in 
the month of May, 1815, a letter was addressed to him by 
the Governor, transmitting certain petitions from persons 
of the names of Eagar, Crossley, and Charters, soliciting 
permission to practise as solicitors and barristers in the 
Supreme Court, and recommending the prayer of these 
petitions to the favourable consideration of the judge. 
Eagar had been a solicitor in Dublin and had been trans- 
ported for forgery ; Crossley, as I have already had occasion 
to mention, had been transported for peijury, and Charters 
was a person of the same class, and in similar circumstances. 
When the Court opened, the petitioners were heard in 
support of their petitions ; and the two assessors, Mr. 
Broughton, the commissary, and Mr. Kiley, a merchant in 
Sydney, and one of the fortunate contractors for the erection 
of the Bum Hospital, were in favour of conceding the 
boon solicited. But the judge was inexorable, pleading, in 
support of the view which he had taken of the case, the 
Act 12 Geo. I. cap. 29, — an act passed for the prevention of 
persons who had been guilty of perjury or forgery from 
practising in the courts — which the judge considered as a 
part of the law of England, which undoubtedly extended to 
the colony, as being the announcement and establishment of 
a general principle for regulating the administration of 
justice, or relating to police and the prevention of crimes. 
The principle, he added, had been decided by the unani- 
mous opinion of Lord Mansfield and the Twelve Judges ; 
and he concluded his observations on the subject as follows :— - 
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" It is with considerable regret that I have to state, that 
the undue steps resorted to, with regard to these petitions, 
have in some degree prevailed ; and that gentlemen have 
been found, who have thought proper to differ from me on 
a point of pure professional feeling and practice, and to 
say that those persons, whom thej confess it is a disgrace 
to admit to their tables, or to suffer any part of their 
families to associate with, are fit and proper persons to be 
admitted t^ the situation of Attorney in His Majesty's 
Supreme Court, notwithstanding gentlemen have been sent 
out by the Ci'own for that purpose. 

" I do now solemnly declare, that I will not admit as 
Attorneys of this Court, nor administer the oaths to persons 
who have been transported here as felons : it is contrary to 
law ; and no circumstances and no necessity can exist so 
strong in my mind as to induce me to it." 

A long altercation ensued between the judge and the 
two assessors, and the result was that the Court was 
adjourned by the judge sine die. Communications were 
in consequence forwarded on the subject by the Governor 
to Earl Bathurst, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, setting forth, in very strong colours, the evils that 
would ensue to the colony from the unwarrantable decision 
which the judge had announced, and its interference with 
the working of the salutary principle he had himself been 
endeavouring to establish for the reformation of the convict 
population. 

Now there can be no doubt that, notwithstanding the 
specious allegations and the able special pleading of 
Governor Macquarie, Mr. Justice Bent had announced 
the right principle, and done his best to establish the right 
practice, in the case in question ; and had he only urged 
that principle in a firm, temperate, and dignified manner, 
there can be no doubt that he would ultimately have 
carried his point. But Judge Bent was, unfortunately for 
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Limself, as well aa for his principle, a weak, raio, meddling, 
litigioQS man, who Iiad given the Goveraor a bundle agaiiiBt 
himself, in otlier matters of very inferior moment and 
DDConnccted with the main point at issue, and had thereby 
ensured his own defeat on this vital question. The result 
was that Earl Bathuret, in the name of the Fi'ince Regent, 
recalled Mr. Bent, " considering the removal of the said 
Jeffery Hart Bent, Esq., from the colony as necessary to 
mark the sense and disapprobation which they entertiua of 
the measure, which so indiscreetly for the colony and 
himself, the said Jeffery Hart Bent, Esq., thought it 
necessary to adopt, and which, for so long a period, has 
occasioned all the serious evils of a total suspensioD of 
justice, to the manifest injnry of the best interests and 
public credit of the colony." In reference to the other 
matters to which I have alluded, taken in connexion with 
this main question. Earl Bathnrst intimated at the same time 
to Mr. Bent, " the high displeasure of His Eoyal Highness, 
and bis positive recall by His Majesty's Government, on 
account of conduct which, in their opinion, could admit of 
no justification." This despatch was dated 11th December, 
1816, and Mr. Bent left the colony in May following. 

Now there can be no doubt that this was a most unwar- 
rantable pi'oceeding of the Imperial Government, and such 
as, in the present healthy state of public feeling, would be 
nniveraally condemned. There can be no difference of 
opinion wiw as to the propriety of the course which Judge 
Bent adopted, in refusing to grant the prayer of tbo peti- 
tioners, Eagar, Crossley, and Charters, or to allow convict 
attorneys to practise in his court ; and to remove a judge 
for BO imaginary an offence, or rather for doing wjiat in bim 
lay ta maintain the purity and the dignity of tbo itdministra- 
tion of justice, because his doing so happened to inter""" ^ 
with the crotchet of a strong-headed, but wrong-!' 
Governor, was a monstrous proceeding. But it has 
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been the policy of Downing Street to support a Governor 
in such cases, and to sacrifice anybody else/ 

Eagar aflterwards engaged in trade in Sydney as a general 
merchant; but finding that he had a powerful competitor iu 
that capacity in Mr. Prosper de Mestre, an American mer- 
chant from New England, then settled in Sydney, who, 
through his coimtiymen in China, could import tea direct 
from that country, while English merchants could only 
import it from Bengal, he brought a Qui tarn action against 
Mr. de Mestre, in the Supreme Court of the colony, for the 
penalties he had incurred as a foreigner, under an obsolete 
statute of 12 Car. 2. c. 18, s. 2. by trading in one of the 
King's colonies. If Eagar had succeeded in this action, Mr. 
de Mestre would have been ruined, and " a heavy blow and 
great discouragement " would have been experienced by the 
mercantile interest of the colony ; but Eagar would, in so 
far at least, have engrossed the trade and reaped the advan- 
tage. In these circumstances Mr. de Mestre applied to the 
Court for time to enable him to produce the record of the 
plaintiff's conviction for felony, upon an affidavit, stating his 

* The following General Order, excluding convict practitioners 
from all courts of justice in the colony, had been issued hj the officer 
administering the government shortly before the arrival of Governor 
Macquarie. It is in singular contrast with the principle and practice 
of that Governor : — 

" Oeneral Order puhlisTied in the Sydney Oazette, 28th Aitgust, 1808. 

" Lieutenant-Governor Foveauz has learned, with equal indigna- 
tion and surprise, that men who have been prisoners in the colony 
have so far forgotten their former condition as to obtrude themselves 
into the courts of justice in the character of counsellors and advo- 
cates. Determined to prevent the continuance of a practice as inju- 
rious to decency as it is in fact destructive to justice, Lieutenant- 
Governor Foveaux feels it incumbent upon him to forbid any person 
&om presuming to interfere with causes pending before the courts, 
without an especial licence from him for that purpose, and to apprise 
those who have been convicts that a disobedience of this injunction 
will be punished in the most exemplary manner." 
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belief of that fact, and stating also that the action, upon 
which he had a good defence upon the merits, had been 
brought against him from interested and invidious motives. 
The judge who presided in the Supreme Court at the time 
was Mr. Barron Field, afterwards Resident Judge at Gib- 
raltar, who appears to have been as little of a Solomon or a 
Solon as he was of a poet,* for he granted Mr. de Mestre's 

Jndge Field had the folly to consider himself a sort of imiversal 
genius, and in particular a poet ; and he accordingly published in the 
colony, and republished in England, what he called Botany Bay 
Flowers, a collection of pieces which were altogether the wretchedest 
doggerel I have ever seen. One of the pieces is an address to the 
Kangaroo, which he thus apo'strophizes : — 

Kangaroo, kangaroo. 

Spirit of Australia ! 
but haying been bom within the sound of Bow Bells, he pronounces 
Australia as if it ended with an r, and makes it rhyme with failure, 
shrewdly considering the kangaroo a failure on the part of Australian 
Nature in her awkward attempts to make a proper quadruped for 
that country. The following, which may not be uninteresting to the 
reader, is part of a colonial critique of the olden time in ottava rima 
on the Botany Bay Flowers, which the poet, naturally enough, had 
previously consigned to their proper place, the nether regions : — 

The ghost of ancient Bavins stood ashamed 

When " the said " Flowers arrived from Botany Bay j 

And MsDvius, by the bard of Mantua famed, 
Storm'd like Hibernians on St. Patrick's day : 

And Pluto had not soon the tumult tamed. 
Had he not thrown the Judge's Flowers away. 
" These filthy Flowers," they cried, " pollute the place ! 

We won't stay here, great Pluto, in disgrace." 

In Pluto's realm there ne'er was such a kick-up : 
You'll read it in his " Government Grazette." 

Even Cerberus, 'twas said, caught a vile hiccup 
From barking at th' uproar ; and so beset 

With sickness was the cur, he would not lick up 
His own sweet vomit ; and his three heads met 

Like Quakers at a meeting ! . Nay, Old Charon 

Vow'd he'd ne'er feny o'er more Flowers for Barron ! 

Diary of an Officer in the East. 
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application and thereby quashed the proceeding. This de- 
cision naturally excited a prodigious ferment among the 
whole class of emancipists (i. o., persons who had once been 
convictSy but had either been pardoned, or had served 
out the periods of their respective sentences) ; as it 
amounted to a complete denial of justice to their whole 
body in all future actions at law. A public meeting of 
the emancipists was accordingly held in Sydney, on the 
23rd of Januaiy, 1821, at which it was resolved to 
send a delegation to England to represent their interests 
and to plead their cause, under this monstrous grievance ; 
and Mr. Eagar, and Mr. Bedfern, one of Governor Mac- 
quarie's emancipist magistrates, were accordingly appointed 
delegates and sent home to England ; but, like the dogs 
that were sent with a petition to Jupiter for the restoration 
of the gift of speech, which, it is alleged, they once pos- 
sessed, Eagar never returned to the colony to report pro- 
gress. 

Now although it was allowed on all hands that Eagar had 
brought his action from unworthy motives, it cannot be 
denied that the way in which that action was set aside by 
the judge was a measure of gross injustice to the whole 
class of emancipists, who were at this period a compara- 
tively numerous body in the colony, and of whom a large 
number were inoffensive and reputable men. To debar an 
individual from ever practising again as a member of an 
honourable profession, which he has once disgraced by being 
convicted of felony, is a principle that recommends itself 
at once to enlightened reason, and has been acted upon in 
all civilized countries, both ancient and modern : and to urge, 
as a valid plea in his favour, that the individual in question 
has satisfied the law, in having been burnt in the hand, or 
pilloried, or transported, would be a monstrous impropriety. 
But to deny common justice in an action at law to an un- 
offending member of society, who has some wrong to com- 
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plain of, merely because he has once been convicted of a 
felony, for which he has been duly punished, would be an 
outrage upon the common sense of mankind, and could neyer 
be tolerated for one moment either in New South Wales or 
anywhere else in the British Empii*e. 

I should be sorry, however, to do so much injustice to 
the memory of Governor Macquarie, as not to record my 
own deliberate opinion that his errors were rather errors of 
the understanding than of the heart. He had evidently 
taken up a wrong idea of his duty in the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed ; and being a man of 
great decision of character on the one hand, and a stranger 
on the other to that acuteness of moral sense which often 
compensates for obtuseness of intellectual vision, he was apt 
to push eveiy thing to extremes. He encouraged and pro- 
moted marriage in those quarters in which a different and 
disreputable mode of life had been previously connived at; 
and, in externals at least, the colony assumed quite a dif- 
ferent aspect under his vigorous and energetic management 
from what it had previously worn. The population was nearly 
trebled during his government, and trade and the public re- 
venue increased in the same proportion. Towns were estab- 
lished in various localities, and those previously existing were 
greatly improved, the inhabitants being encouraged, by grants 
of land or other inexpensive gratuities, to erect substantial 
buildings. The agricultural penal settlement of Emu Plains, 
at the eastern base of the Blue Mountains, was formed 
during the government of Major- General Macquarie, and that 
of Port Macquarie at the mouth of the River Hastings — 
the latter very shortly before he left the colony in the year 
1821. 

The highest talents and the most extensive acquire- 
ments are uniformly found conjoined with some weakness or 
other, to remind us of the conditions of our morta\ existence. 
Governor Macquarie's weakness was a rabid desire for 
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immortality, that took a singalar delight in baving his 
nama affixed to everything that required a namo ia the 
colony ; whether public buildings or remarkable localities^ 
places, persons, or thiugB. It was said of Greece by one 
of the ancient Roman poets, " There's not a stone i' the 
land without a name." ' On my first arrival in the colony, 
shortly afler the close of Gtovemor Macqiiaiie's administra- 
tion, it appeared to me that a simitar remark might with 
almost equal propriety have been made of New South 

\ Wales ; with this diilcrence, however — that in the latter 
' case the name for everything was Macquarie. The Gover- 
nor's weakness in this particular being easily discovered, 
the calculating colonists found it tlicir iutcrest In affix His 
Excellency's name to anydiijig ho Imd given them in tlie 
shape of landed property, nt^ in that case they were almost 
sure to obtain an extension of tbeir grants. A worthy 
colonist, with whom I wafs EutTiciently acquainted to learn 

V the circumstance many yeiirs ago, bad at one time no fewer 
than two farms and a son— all called Macquarie. 

A propensity of this kiii.l on the part of tho roler was 
likely to be a fruitful suiject of ridicule with those who 
were dissatisfied with his measures; und the following 
instance of this species of colonial iinmour is not unde- 
serving of preservation. Tiie late Dr. Townson, LL.D.i 
a gentleman of superior literary and scientific acquirements, 
who had published a volume uf Travels in ffiinf/art/, and 
had afterwards settled in New South Wales, was on soma 
occasion entertaining a parly of visitors at his residenwr, a 
few miles beyond the settlement of Liverpool, by showiug 
them hia extensive and well-stnckcd garden and oroho - 
One of the party, observiutr an insoct on one of the 
the grounds, asked tho iluitor, wljo was an 
naturalist, what its name was. Tho doctor ^^M 
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tbe utmost gravity, " It is a species of bug that abounds in ' 
the live timber of the colony; it has not yet got a name; 
but I propose that it should be called Cimex Macquarianus, 
or the Macquarie Bug,** 

From the period of the unfortunate termination of the 
voyages of Flinders on the coasts of Australia, nothing had 
been done in the prosecution of maritime discovery in 
connexion with that country till the close of the great war 
in 1815. In the year 1817, however. Captain King, R.N., 
a son of the late Governor King, and afterwards an Admiral 
in the Royal Navy, being appointed by the Admiralty to 
survey the unexplored portions of the coast, purchased the 
colonial cutter " Mermaid," of 84 tons, and sailing from 
Sydney in the month of September of that year, reached the 
North-west Cape on the 1st of January, 1818. From this 
email vessel Captain King afterwards transferred his party to 
the Government surveying ship " Bathurst :" remaining on 
the coast for four years altogether, and returning occasionally 
to Port Jackson for supplies and refitment. Captain King's 
explorations consisted in a running survey of the east coast, 
for 900 miles, to Cape York ; in the course of which he 
laid down and surveyed what is usually termed "the Inner 
Passage," for vessels bound to the northward through 
Torres Straits. Captain King acknowledges however that, 
in conformity to his instructions, he was precluded from 
making so minute a survey of this part of the coast as was 
necessary to determine its physical character and capa- 
bilities; several very interesting portions of it, on which 
it has since been ascertained that important rivers flowing 
eastward from the interior must disembogue, being left 
unexamined. Captain King also surveyed about 1100 miles 
of the north and north-west coasts, from Cape Wessel to 
Cape Villaret; discovering Port Essington on the Cobourg 
Peninsula, and the Alligator Rivers, flowing into Van 
Dieman's Gulf to the westward. He also made a running 

3£ 
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survey of the west coast, from Cape Leeuwin to Depuch 
Island, of about 700 miles. But it cannot be supposed that 
nautical surveys on so extensive a scale, and especially on 
such a coast as that of Australia, can be of much service 
either to the interests of science or to those of the colonial 
community. 

Governor Macquarie deserves the highest praise for the 
zeal with which he uniformly encouraged and promoted 
geographical discovery in the interior of New South 
Wales. On his assumption of the government, the colony 
consisted only of a narrow strip of land, extending about 
eighty miles along the coast, to the northward and south- 
ward of Port Jackson, and bounded to the westward by the 
Blue Mountains — a barrier which was then supposed to be 
insurmountable — running parallel to the coast, about forty 
miles inland ; and even of this narrow strip by far the 
larger portion was hopelessly sterile. The first attempt to 
cross the Blue Mountains was made in the year 1796, by 
\ Mr. Basp, the discoverer of Bass' Straits ; but it proved 
unsuccessful, Mr. Bass' 'Report stating that, "after innu- 
merable difficulties, having ascended to a great height, he 
could only descry another apparently impracticable ridge, 
with intervening woods." The next attempt, which was 
equally unsuccessful, was made in the year 1802, by 
Monsieur Barallier, a Frenchman, then an ensign in the 
New South Wales Coi'ps. A third attempt was afterwards 
made by Mr. Caley, a botanist, who, although he succeeded 
in penetrating to a greater distance than the points reached 
by either of the two earlier adventurers, was obliged at last 
to give up the attempt, after erecting a heap of stones at a 
spot which Governor Macquarie afterwards called Caley^s 
Repulse^ and which he considered the ne plus ultra of 
Australian discovery to the westward. The place was 
pointed out to me by a respectable settler of the Bathurst 
district on crossing the mountains for the first time in the 
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ye^r 1826. It is certainly a most remarkable locality ; 
nothing being visible in any direction but immense masses 
of weather-beaten sandstone rock towering over each other 
in all the sublimity of desolation ; while a deep chasm, 
intersecting a lofty ridge covered with blasted trees, 
seems to present an insurmountable barrier to all further 
progress. 

The inundations of the Hawkesbuiy, to which I have 
repeatedly referred, having been succeeded, in the usual 
course of the seasons of New South Wales, by a serious 
drought in the year 1813, it had become indispensably 
necessary to find an outlet for the rapidly increasing stock 
of the colony, which amounted at that time to 65,121 
sheep, 21,643 horned cattle, and 1891 horses. Three 
enterprising colonists, whose names deserve to be honour- 
ably mentioned — Gregory Blaxland, Esq., W. C. Went- 
worth, Esq., afterwards one of the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the city of Sydney, and subsequently 
President of the Legislative Council, and the late William 
Lawson, Esq., formerly of the New South Wales Corps, — 
accordingly detennioed in that year to make a fourth 
attempt to cross the mountains, in search of an open 
pastoral country to the westward. With this view they 
ascended the mountain ridge that abuts upon Emu Plains 
on the banks of the Nepean Eivcr, and separates the 
valley of the Grose from that of the Warragumby ; and, 
following that ridge in all its numerous windings, they at 
length, after encountering and surmounting great difii- 
culties and hardships, reached its termination at Mount 
York, twenty-five miles due west of Emu Plains, where 
they looked down upon a grassy well- watered valley, now 
called the Vale of Clwyd, stretching far to the westward. 
On their return to Sydney, the Goveraor despatched Mr. 
George William Evans, Deputy- Surveyor of Lands, to 
follow up this important discovery, and to explore the 

M 2 
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UDknown countrj to the westward. The result of this 
expedition was the discovery of the beautifiil tract of 
country called Bathurst Plains, as well as of two large 
riyers, the Macquarie and the Lachian ; the former pur- 
suing a north-westerly, and the latter a south-westerly, 
course into the unknown interior. 

In the year 1817, John Oxley, Esq., Surveyor-General 
of the colony, was directed by the Governor to explore the 
Lachian River, which he accordingly traced down for up- 
wards of 400 miles, chiefly through an inhospitable country, 
in which it did not receive a single tributary, to 144J^ east 
longitude, where it terminated in extensive morasses, at an 
elevation of not more than 250 feet above the level of the 
sea. In returning, however, due north from the right bank 
of the Lachian River, Mr. Oxley crossed a fine tract of 
pastoral country, now called Wellington Valley, about a 
hundred miles to the westward of Bathurst, and at length 
reached the Macquarie River, which was silently pursuing 
its north-westerly course to its unknown termination. 

During the following year, Mr. Oxley made a similar 
exploratory voyage down the Macquarie, which at length 
carried him beyond the region of hills to a country pre- 
senting a dead level, where the river eluded all further 
pursuit by spreading itself far and wide over the country, 
and forming what Mr. Oxley supposed the commencement 
of an inland sea. Prom this point Mr. Oxley struck across 
the intervening country towards the coast, crossing Liver- 
pool Plains and New England, the latter a hilly, pictu- 
resque, well- watered countiy, at a great elevation above the 
sea level, and at length discovering the Hastings River, 
which rises in New England, and disembogues at Port 
Macquarie, in latitude 31|° south. From thence the Expe- 
dition returned to Sydney along the coast, discovering and 
crossing the Manning River, in lat. 32^ on the way. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hamilton Hume, a native of the 
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colouy, afterwards a magistrate of the territory, and the 
late T. Throsby, Esq., a colonial surgeon, and afterwards 
an ' extensive proprietor of land and stock, had forced 
a passage through what had long been considered an 
impracticable country to the south-westward, and dis- 
covered the valuable agricultural and pastoral country in 
that direction now called Argyle, including Lake Bathurst 
and Lake George. And in the year 1819, this new dis- 
covery had been pushed as far as the banks of the Murrum- 
bidgee River, a large and rapid stream, which was left 
pursuing its solitary and mysterious course to the south- 
westward. 

By these important discoveries, the area of the colony 
was increased to perhaps twenty times its former extent ; 
and new sources of wealth, of incalculable amount, were 
thrown open to the industry and enterprise of its inha- 
bitants. 

One can scarcely help sympathizing, indeed, with the 
gallant old Governor, in the feeling ofyionest pride with 
which he seems to have been actuated, when he penned the 
following passages of his Beport to Sari Bathurst^ of date, 
London, 27th July, 1822. They constitute a strong defence 
against the allegations of his accusers, and their truth is 
undeniable. 

" I found the colony barely emerging from infantile imbecility, and 
snffering from varions privations and disabilities ; the country im- 
penetrable beyond forty miles from Sydney; agricnltore in a yet 
langnishing state ; commerce in its early dawn ; revenne unknown ; 
threatened with famine ; distracted by faction j the public buildings 
in a state of dilapidation and mouldering to decay ; the few roads 
and bridges formerly constructed rendered almost impassable ; the 
population in general depressed by poverty; no public credit nor 
private confidence ; the morals of the great mass of the population in 
the lowest state of debasement, and religious worship almost totally 
neglected. 

** Fart of those evils may perhaps be ascribed to the mutiny of the 
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102nd Regiment, the arrest of Governor Bligh, and the distress 
occasioned to the settlers by the then recent floods of the Hawkesbury 
ond Nex>ean Eivers, from whose banks chiefly the colony was at that 
time supplied with wheat. 

" Snch was the state of New South Wales when I took charge of 
its administration on the Ist of January, 1810. 1 left it iu February 
last, reaping incalculable advantages from my extensive and important 
discoveries in all directions, including the supposed insurmountable 
barrier called the Blue Mountains, to the westward of which are 
situated the fertile plains of Bathurst ; and, in all respects, enjoying 
a state of private comfort and public prosperity, which I trust will 
at least equal the expectation of His Majesty's Grovemment. This 
change may indeed be ascribed in part to the natural operation of 
time and events on individual enterprise : how far it may be attri- 
buted to measures originating with myself, as hereinafter detailed, 
and my zeal and judgment in giving effect to my instructions, I 
humbly submit to His Majesty and his ministers. 

" Statement of population, &c., in March, 1810, on the first general 
muster and survey after my arrival in the colony: — 

Population, including the 73rd and 102nd regiments . . 11,590 
Homed cattle .1 12,442 

Sheep • • •* 25,888 

Hogs . 9,544 

Horses 1,134 

Acres of land cleared and in tillage, under various crops . 7,615 

''And in October, 1821, on the last general muster and survey before 

my departure u — 

Population, including the military s 38,778 

Homed cattle 102,939 

Sheep 290,158 

Hogs 33,906 

Horses 4^564 

Acres of land cleared and in tillage under various crops . 32,267 

"On my taking command of the colony in the year 1810, the 
amount of Port Duties collected did not exceed 8000Z. per annam, 
and there were only 50L or 601, of a balance in the treasurer's hands ; 
but now duties are collected at Port Jackson to the amount of from 

^ This includes the population of Tasmania, which was then a part 
of New South Wales. 
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28,0001. to 30,0001. per aQnmn. In addition to this aimiiBl oolonial 
reTenne, there are port dutieg collecWd at Hobart Town, and George 
Town in Tan DiemaiL's Land, to the amonnt of between 8000!. and 
10,0001. per annum." 

An<) ia alluding, aa he does, to those misrepresentations 
to which he had been subjected, from lits efforts to elevate 
in the acale of society the convict popnlation of the colony, 
he adds, with a feeling of evident bitterness, — 

" Even my work of charity, and, as it appeared to me, 
sound policy, in endeavouring to restore emancipated aiid 
i-efoi-med convicts to a level with their fellow-subjecta, — 
a work which, considered either in a religious or a political 
point of view, I sbaU ever value as the most meritorious 
part of my administi-ation— has not escaped their animad- 

After a long and laborious administration of nearly 
twelve yeai's, Major-Genernl Macquarie was succeeded in 
the government of New South Wales, on the Ist of 
December, 1821, by Major-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
K.C.B. Ho returned to his native land immediately after, 
and died, much and justly regretted by a largo proportion 
of the colonists, in the year 1824. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

ACCOUNT OF THE STATE AND PROGRESS OP THE COLONY 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
THOMAS BRISBANE, K.C.B. 

" Tanta benignitate prsDditus erat, ut neminem nnqnam a se, nisi 
hilarem ac spe plenum, discedere pateretnr ; omnia enim benigne 
pollicebatur, neqne qnicquam nnqnam petenti denegabat : promissa 
antem reposcentibns solitns erat respondere, Non meminera/m me 
alteri promisisse" — Vita PapcB Leonis X., ab inoerto anctore rescripta. 

To borrow the language of Geology, we have been contem- 
plating the primary formation of the colony of New South 
Wales, in the character and works of its first four naval 
Governors. We have also been contemplating its secondary 
formation, which, like its own sandstone cliffs and rocky 
mountains, stands out in such bold relief in the adminis- 
tration of Governor Macquarie. We are now to pass under 
our review the transition series of Governors, under whom 
the colony rapidly emerged from the abject condition of 
a mere penal settlement into that of a community of free- 
men — doubtless to become the nucleus and the metropolitan 
State of one of the mightiest empires of the future on the 
face of the earth. The history of the first manifestations 
and movements of social and political life in such a country 
cannot but be interesting in the highest degree to the 
millions of its future inhabitants, however coldly it may be 
regarded by the rest of mankind ; and the writer is there- 
fore confident that these short and simple annals will 
accordingly be perused with intensest interest by myriads 
of the future inhabitants of his adopted country, when the 
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hand that sow records them ehall be stiff and motioaleas ia 
the grave. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.B,, was the 
sixth Governor of New South Wales, and entered ou the 
government of the colony on the 1st of December, 1821. 
Sprung from an ancient family of high standing in the west 
of Scotland, of approved valour and ability as a general 
officer in the army, and distinguiBhed among military men 
and men of rank by the fame of his scientific acquirements 
in the department of astronomy, the appointment of Sir 
Thomas Biisbaue to the government of New South Wales 
was universally regarded as a circumstance of the happiest 
omen for the colony ; and sanguine anticipations were 
formed of its rapid progress and general advancement 
under his administi'ation. 

In these anticipations, I confess, I fully participated; 
and as my forefathers had resided for upwards of a century 
and a half on a small property which had originally formed 
part of the Brisbane estate, and which they sold to emigrate 
to New South Wales, it was natural that I should look 
forward with the fondest anticipations to the benefits 
which I expected would accrue to my adopted country 
from the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, and that I 
should have esteemed it the highest pleasure to have been 
the recorder of his fame. I am i-elnctantly compelled to 
acknowledge, that these anticipations were but indifferently 
realized. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane was a man (to use the lniiL'iui;,'<j of 
the world) of the very best intentions. If good ivi-in ■., el- 
even libera! promises, could have been of any avnil to iuili- 
vidnals who required his assistance as the GovcilkiI' of a 
British colony, he was not the man to withhold Wwm ; 
being constitutionally disinclined to business, he was at (Im! 
same time singularly deficient of that enei^y of mind whict 
was requisite to carry bis purposes into action ; tuid 1' 
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consequence was, that, though possessing for a considei'able 
period the delegated powers of rojalty, his good intentions 
were seldom realized, and his promises too frequently for- 
gotten. It happened, therefore, as a matter of course, that, 
while overflowing with the milk of human kindness in his 
intercourse with all, he attached few, if any, to his person 
and government, and unhappily converted into his bitterest 
enemies those who would otherwise have been his warmest 
friends. In short. Sir Thomas Brisbane presents an 
instance of that singular assemblage of apparently incon- 
sistent qualities of mind which we are so frequently called to 
witness in actual combination in the anomalous history of 
man. Brave even to heroism on the field of battle, and 
possessing a keen discernment in the field of telescopic 
vision, he was nevertheless destitute of that decision of 
character which is indispensably necessaiy to ensure pre- 
eminence in the field of the world ; a,nd which, moreover, 
in so far as my own experience and ob^erva,tion extend, 
constitutes the rarest, as it is perhaps $he noblest, attribute 
of humanity. 

As Sir Thomas Brisbane had but little inclination for 
business, the 'Government of the colony was entrusted, in 
great measure, for a considerable period after his arrival in 
the colony, to irresponsible inferiors, some of whom were as 
remarkable for their want of integrity as others for their 
incapacity: and the necessary consequence was, that while 
the general advancement of the colony was but indifferently 
studied, arbitrary acts — acts of injustice and oppression — 
were sometimes done, in His Excellency's name and under 
his authority, which his own better feelings and better 
judgment would in other circumstances have disallowed. 

It was in these circumstances that a despicable system of 
espionage, which prevailed in the colony to a certain extent 
up to the period of the arrival of Sir Richard Bourke, and 
under which no honest man was safe for a moment, was 
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Introduced and cuconraged ; for altbuugb Sir Thomtis 
Briabane would, in as far as ho wae personally coucemed, 
have held such an inatrument of government in perfect 
abhorrence, those who from time to time adminislei-ed the 
government in his name had each hii peculiar antipathies 
and predilections, which were diligently fostered by certain 
UBten-and-tell-all aspirants for the honour and emoluments of 
in former- general of the colony : and, in a colony like New 
South Wales, abounding in needy adventurers, not less 
bankrupt in character than in fortune, the vcluntary and 
nndefinable duties of an office of this kind were likely to be 
sedulously discharged. 

The government of Sir Thomas Brisbane will always bo 
memorable in tbe annals of New South Wales as the era of 
fi'ce immigration. A few respectable families of tbe class of 
free emigi-ants had from time to time arrived in the colony, 
nuder the patronage of Glovernment, during tbe adminis- 
tration of the preceding governors — -a fi'ee passage being 
given them by theGovci-DmeDt,and a grant of land on their 
arrival in the territory, with rations for their families 
and servants for a certain period afterwards from the 
King's stores. This system was discontinued, howevei', 
about the year IS18 ; Mr. Michael Henderson, a respectable 
free emigraut from the south of Scotland, who aiTived in 
the colony during that year, and who resided for many years 
thei-eafter on the river Hunter, and AVilliiiui Hone, Esi[., 
J.P. ofGlenlee, also from the south of Si i.tl'iiul, who arcivcd 
with his family during tbe same year, hin ln^ been ilie lir»t 
free emigrants who paid their own passngo to New SoulU 
Wales. 

Towards the close of Governor, Mae'iuario's adai 
tration, the capabilities of tbe colony liei 
better known than they had previousl}- been in tb^B 
conntry, and the tide of emigration conscqiieatl]^'' 
eet ia towards its shores on the arriv 
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Brisbane, and continued to flow with a steadily increasing 
volume during the whole period of his government. The 
great distance of the colony, however, from the mother 
country, and the consequent expense of the passage-out, 
almost entirely precluded that humbler class of emigrants, 
which abounds in the British colonies of North America, 
from emigrating to New South Wales ; and, as it was 
chiefly persons who possessed the means of affording em- 
ployment to the convicts that the Government wished to 
emigrate to that colony, grants of land in its territoiy, 
duly proportioned to the amount of their real and available 
capital, were held out by the Home Government to those 
only who could produce satisfactory certificates T)f their pos- 
sessing a capital of at least 500Z. From these circum- 
stances, the numerous free emigrants who airived in New 
South Wales during the government of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, were generally of a higher standing in society than 
the generality of the fi'ee emigrants who have settled in the 
British provinces of North America: some of them had 
been gentlemen-farmers, others were the sons of respectable 
landholders in the mother country; some of them had been 
unfortunate in mercantile speculations, and others had just 
saved the remains of a property which they found daily 
diminishing at home, to form the nucleus of a better fortune 
abroad ; some were actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
while others had been impelled to emigrate by the pressure 
of the times. 

These emigrants, according as each preferred a parti- 
cular locality, settled, for the most part, either in the agri- 
cultural and pastoral country adjoining the cow-pastures, 
or on the open plains of Bathurst, beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains; along the thickly- wooded alluvial banks of the 
Hunter and its two tributaiy rivers, or in what was then 
called the New Country^ or the district of Argyle. The 
general extent of their grants was from five hundred to two 
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thousand acres. Eations from the King's stores were at 
first allowed to each settler, and to a certain number of con- 
vict servants proportioned to the extent of his grant, for 
the term of six months after he had taken possession of his 
land ; and he was also allowed a certain number of cattle 
from the Government herds, as a loan to be repaid in kind 
in seven years: but, in consequence of the number of 
emigrants rapidly increasing, these indulgences were after- 
wards discontinued. 

The advantages resulting to the colony on the one hand, 
and to the Government on the other, from this influx of 
respectable free emigrants, during the administration of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, cannot be better illustrated, than by con- 
trasting the state of things in regard to the prison popu- 
lation at the close of Governor Macquarie's administration, 
when the tide of emigration was just beginning to flow to 
the colony, with its state shortly after the commencement 
of General Darling's, when it had been flowing steadily for 
several successive years. 

I have already shown how Governor Macquarie's endea- 
vours to transform the emancipated convicts into an agri- 
cultural population generally failed of success. In fact, 
agriculture was a sort of employment to which the great 
majority of the convicts were decidedly averse ; and the 
first use which they usually made of their freedom, on the 
expiration of their respective sentences, was to betake 
themselves to the towns. From this cause the agricultural 
population of the colony was for a long period quite inade- 
quate to supply the community with the means of sub- 
sistence ; insomuch that, so late as twenty-five years after 
its first establishment, recourse had repeatedly to be had to 
India for grain at a prodigious expense to the Government. 
But as convicts continued to be poured into the territory 
every year, and as employment could not possibly be found 
for them all in the towns, Governor Macquarie was tempted 
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to form agricultural and penal settlements in various parts of 
the territory, — ^as, for instance, at Emu Plains, on the allu- 
vial banks of the Nepean Biver, and at Newcastle, at the 
mouth of the River Hunter, — ^where numerous convicts were 
employed, on account of Government, in felling timber, 
and in the processes of agriculture. Land was accordingly 
cleared to a considerable extent, and buildings erected in 
these localities at a vast expense to the British Government. 
But when the rapid progress of the colony, from the influx 
of free emigrants during the government of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, had rendered these establishments quite unneces- 
sary, in the way of securing employment for the convicts, 
it was found that the value of the land in their immediate 
vicinity had been but little increased by all the labour that 
had been expended upon it, while the buildings were of no 
value at all, and were suffered, for the most part, to go to 
ruin. 

But notwithstanding the great number of convicts that 
were employed at these expensive Government establish- 
ments towards the close of Governor Macquarie's adminis- 
tration, convict labour was so complete a drug in the colony, 
on the arrival of Sir Thomas Brisbane, and the Colonial 
Executive was so utterly unable to find suitable employment 
for the constantly increasing number on their hands, that 
any respectable person who pledged himself to the Govern- 
ment to employ and to maintain twenty convict servants 
could immediately, aud without any other recommendation 
whatever, obtain a grant of two thousand acres of land, or 
one hundred acres for each convict servant. My father 
arrived in the colony as a free settler in the month of 
January, 1824, having an order for a grant of land from 
Earl Bathurst. On presenting the order at the Colonial 
Secretary's Office, he merely pledged himself to employ 
twenty convict servants, and accordingly obtained a grant 
of two thousand acres; but in the year 1823 my younger 
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brother, who had had no order from the Home Government, 
but merely offered to maintain ten servants, on applying for 
a grant of land, obtained a grant of one thousand acree; 
'while other young men of the same standing and in the 
same employment, but a little more politic, by merely 
pledging themeelves to maintain double the number of con- 
victs, obtained double the quantity of land. 

It was soon found, however, that in consequence of the 
continued influx of free settlers, the Colonial Government 
bad by no means so large a number of convict labourers 
to dispose of, in proportion to the free emigrant inhabitanls 
of the colony, as had been anticipated, and were conse- 
quently so far from either requiring or compelling the 
grantees to fulfil their engagements by maintaining the 
number of convicts they had respectively pledged them- 
selves to employ, that they were even unable to supply 
them with the number they actually applied for. One 
Government &rm was therefore wisely abandoned, and one 
penal settlement broken up after another ; and the unme- 
rone convicts were distributed fovthwith among the free 
settlei-s, who of course had comparatively little difficulty in 
devising ways nuil muaiia of employing iliom advantageously 
in the cultivation and improvement of their respective 
And 80 steadily did the demand for convict It 
on the part of the fi-eo settlers, that during tbe a 
of Lieuteuant-Genoral Darling, there 1 
plications for no fewer than two thouu 
lying unsatisfied in the office of the prii 
of convicts. 

I am, therefore, decidedly < 
Macquai'ie's procedure in discoui 
New South Wales was impolitic i 
extreme; and I am equally confidi 
Gkiremment had steadily 

fGovemor Fhillip, by cncfl 
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of free perBons of reputable character in the earlier times of 
the colony, and hj doing eveiything that was requisite to 
promote their comfortable settlement throughout the terri- 
tory, not only would the colony have raised sufficient grain 
for its own consumption at a much earlier period than it 
actually did, and thereby saved the enormous expense in- 
curred by the frequent importations from India and Batavia, 
but flourishing agricultural settlements would have been 
gradually formed with the utmost facility, and at little or no 
expense to Government, all over the territory ; while the 
highly important process of converting the prison popula- 
tion into an agricultural population, would have gone on 
progressively and successfully ; and the British Government 
would have been saved the enormous expenditure incurred 
on the Government and experimental farms of the colony — 
ah expenditure which has proved of as little real benefit to 
the country as if the money had been thrown into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

But, independently of these considerations, the long- 
continued neglect of the highly judicious recommendation 
of Governor Phillip, and the impolitic procedure of Governor 
Macquarie, gave rise to a most anomalous feature in the 
political constitution of New South Wales, which was long 
a fruitful source of perplexity to the governors, and of dis- 
union in the colony : — I allude to the rise and influence of 
the Emancipist body as a separate class in the community. 
Had a system of free emigration been duly encouraged and 
steadily pursued from the first settlement of the Colony, it 
would have been impossible for the class of emancipated 
convicts to have acquired anything like political preponder- 
ance in the country. They would have been subject to no 
political disabilities, as compared with the free emigrants ; 
they would have bought and sold, and got gain as freely as 
others ; and individuals of their number would ever and 
anon have been regaining, by the sheer force of ^' * 
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tariona conduct, the place in society from which they had 
fallen, and the eBtimation they had lost. Bat their exist- 
ence as a separate and prominent class in the colony — a 
clasa on which political demagogaee might BQCcessfully 
practise, on whose universal suffrage they might count at 
all times, and on whose shoulders they might raise them- 
selves to colonial distinction — would never have heen dreamt 
of. The reader wHl doubtless perceive that such a state of 
things would have been much more favourable thau the one 
which actually prevailed, for the peace and good government 
and general advancement of the colony ; nay, much more 
conducive to the ultimate reformation of its convict, and 
emancipated convict, population. 

From what I have stated relative to the principles and 
acts of Sir Thomas Brisbane's administration, it followed 
as a necessary consequence that his government was ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. He was universally spoken against ; 
and he was written against, I believe, by individuals who 
had the meanness to commend his measures in his own pre- 
seucc, and who had afterwjirda but slight reason to con- 
gratuliite llicmsclvcH on the change tliat ensued. Havu 
accordingly relieved by orders from homo : ;" 1' I' ' ■■ 

colony in displeasure, previous to the uniMil ■ i 

cessor, on the let of December, 1825, at tU- J 

fourth year of bis government. 

Before his departure, however, be if 
in the estimation of certain of the o 
titudo of his political eiTors, and ti 
sion to hia colonial f 
maxims of Governor Macquarie'ft- 
Brisbane had, for nearly foBi 
askance at the wliole lio Jy of thflu 
he left the colony, 
^ifg^nritation to dine with fj 
Singly invited, t 
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Holding as I do, that it was influential individuals among 
the originally free population of New South Wales who 
were all along the most unmindful of their duty, and the 
most blameworthy of the inhabitants of the colony, it will 
not be supposed that I would visit Sir Thomas Brisbane 
with censure for any act of his government, the obvious 
tendency of which was to conciliate and encourage de- 
serving individuals of the class of emancipists. Still, how- 
ever, as the act in question was virtually an act of censure 
passed by himself on the whole tenor of his previous ad- 
ministration, it was rather unfortunate that there was also 
some reason to regard it as a mere ruse de guerre to attain 
popularity, when it was no longer attainable in a less 
equivocal way. I am happy to be enabled to testify that, 
during my own residence in the colony, I have found many 
individuals of the class of emancipists who had really re- 
turned to those paths of virtue from which they had 
unhappily swerved in earlier life, had become exemplary 
husbands and exemplary wives, and reared highly in- 
Vteresting and promising children. Such individuals deserve 
every encouragement ; and it was the duty of every Governor, 
and of every respectable inhabitant of the colony, to con- 
ciliate and encourage them to the utmost of their power. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that individuals of 
this character did not constitute the majority of those who 
either could or would invite the Governor to dinner. 

Besides, there was a moral significancy in this act of the 
Governor's, which rendered it of far more importance in a 
moral and political light than he was perhaps aware. The 
lapid progress of the colony since the close of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane's administration, has enabled many reputable indi- 
viduals of the class of emancipists to acquire considerable 
property in the colony, in a fair and creditable and unex- 
ceptionable way; but the great majority of those o^ ♦^o* 
class who had acquired wealth at the period in q 
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had doue so by the sale of rum and the practice of enormous 
extortion, by grinding the faces of their poorer brethren, 
and by getting possession of their property through op- 
pressive and iniquitous law-suits. In such circumstances, 
it was the bounden duty of Sir Thomas Brisbane to have 
considered beforehand whether an act of his, in his capacity 
of Governor, which should proclaim to the world that indi- 
duals who had become wealthy by such processes as these 
were nevertheless reputable men, and fit associates for the 
representative of the sovereign, would not be tantamount 
to an authoritative lowering of the standard of morals 
throughout the territory. 

I happened to be absent on a voyage to England during 
the last fifteen months of Sir Thomas Brisbane's adminis- 
tration; but on returning to the colony, a few weeks after 
he had sailed for England, I was incidentally shown * a copy 
of a document which had just been forwarded for the in- 
spection of Earl Bathurst, who was then principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, by certain of the leaders of 
the Pure Merino or Exclusionist party, as a set-off against 
the Addresses which the Governor had received from the 
Emancipists and their friends on leaving the colony. It was 
what the French would call a Catalogue Raisonne of the 
Emancipists whom His Excellency had honoured with his 
presence at the public dinner ; and it not only described 
their rise and progress in the colony, but raked up the ashes 
of crimes committed in England, of which the memory was 
probably supposed to have been long buried in oblivion. I 
could not help regarding with a strong feeling of reproba- 
tion the superlatively evil spirit which this precious docu- 
ment evinced, while at the same time I could not help 
admiring the consummate artifice with which it was con- 
cocted. It accompanied a petition to Earl Bathurst, thank* 

* By the late John Macarthnr, Esq. 

N 2 
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ing his Lordship for granting the colony a Legislative 
Council, and praying for the appointment of a few additional 
nominee members to that body, which, it was doubtless pre- 
sumed, would consist exclusively of thorough-bred exclu- 
sionists — men whose information was generally as limited in 
regard to the real interests of the colony as their views 
were selfish and illiberal. Such a petition, with such an 
accompaniment, could not fail to be well received at Head 
Quarters in the year 1826 ; and the more general petition 
for the extension of free institutions to the colony, which 
had been got up chiefiy by the Emancipists and their friends, 
and which Sir Thomas Brisbane had engaged to recom- 
mend, was consequently treated with derision. 

General Darling is well known to have kept himself at 
a great distance from the whole body of the Emancipists 
during the entire course of his government, and to have 
strongly discouraged every effort on the part of the colonists 
to obtain the concession of free institutions. How far he 
acted in these respects agreeably to instructions from 
home, I am not prepared to say ; but as he was doubtless 
favoured with a copy of the document I have just described 
on his aiTival in the colony, there is reason to believe that 
his throwing himself at once into the hands of the Pure 
Merinoes or Exclusionists, and thereby adopting a line of 
policy the very reverse of the one of which his predecessor 
had just left him an example, arose in great measure from 
an indistinct apprehension that he should otherwise have 
incurred the ridicule of wise and honourable men. A man 
who both knew his duty, and could fearlessly perform it, 
whatever the world chose to think or say of him, would 
doubtless have been superior to such considerations ; but 
General Darling's well-known feverish sensitiveness in re- 
gard to the public press, clearly shows that he was subject 
to influences of this kind in no ordinary degree. 

But there was a worse feature in this concln'* - ***• nf 
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Sir Thomas Brisbane's administration than any I have yet 
noticed. Shortly before his departure, he had been invited 
to a parting dinner by a deputation from the respectable free 
emigrant inhabitants of the colony ; and of this invitation 
he at once expressed his entire willingness to accept, pro- 
vided that certain of the leading emancipists should also he 
invited. The deputation, however, having no previous 
authority to accept any such conditions, requested permis- 
sion to consult their constituents on the subject ; and the 
result of that consultation was, that the honour of Sir 
Thomas Biisbane's presence should, on such conditions, be 
respectfully declined. A public dinner is the usual recipe 
of all unskilful speculators on the chemical affinities of dif- 
ferent classes of men ; and Sir Thomas Brisbane was doubt- 
less induced, as Governor Macquarie had been before him, 
to believe that by that notable expedient he could unite 
together in one beautiful harmonious whole the hetero- 
geneous and discordant materials of which Australian society 
was then composed. But in assuming a right to dictate to 
reputable men as to who should bo invited to their company 
or society. Sir Thomas Brisbane was carrying his viceregal 
prerogative a step further than even Governor Macquarie 
had done, and was making effectual provision for the per- 
petuation and exasperation of those evil feelings which he 
was vainly professing to allay. 

Governor Macquarie had not only invited to his table 
individuals of the class of Emancipists, on certain public 
occasions, when the officers of the Regiments then stationed 
in the colony, to whom these individuals were peculiarly 
obnoxious, were bound to be present, but had even got them 
privately invited by the commanding officer to the Regi- 
mental mess-dinners, on occasions when Governor Macquarie 
dined with the Regiments, without the knowledge or 
concurrence of the majority of the officers. But these 
injudicious attempts at amalgamation uniformly produced 
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effects the reiy opposite to those intended ; and it is onlj 
remarkable that, after they had been strongly and decor- 
ously reprobated by the Commissioner of Inquiry, in his 
printed Report to the House of Commons, they should have 
been repeated so very shortly afterwards by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. 

The following are the judicious remarks of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Biggc, to which I allude : — 

" The influence of the Governor's example should be limited to 
those occftsions alone, when his notice of the emancipated convicts 
cannot give offence to the feelings of others, or to persons whose 
objections to associate with them are known. The introduction of 
them on public occasions should in my opinion be discontinued ; and 
when it is known that they have been so far noticed by the Governor 
of New South Wales as to be admitted to his private table and 
society, the benefit of the Gbvemor's example may be expected to 
operate ; and it will also be exempt from the fatal suspicion of any 
exercise of his authority." 

Arriving, therefore, in New South Wales with all the 
recollections of my boyhood — the time when returning from 
the parish school in the north of Ayrshire, I was proud to 
be noticed by Sir Thomas Brisbane, and to be asked the 
meaning of some line in Virgil or Ovid — I could not help 
wishing from the bottom of my heart, that His Excellency's 
name might be associated in every future age with the 
intellectual and moral advancement of my adopted country. 
Alas! the hopes I had formed were crowned with disap- 
pointment ; for when I ask, What Sir Thomas Brisbane did 
for New South Wales ? I pause in vain for a reply. 

During the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, con- 
siderable progress was made in the way of discovery in tho 
interior. In the year 1819, a large river flowing inland, 
like the Lachlan and Macquarie rivers beyond the Blue 
Mountains, and called by the black natives the Murrum- 
bidgee, had been discovered in the country to the south- 
ward and westward, generally known as the ^'^ 
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or Argyle : and in the year 1823, Captain (afterwards Sir 
James) Stirling, R.N., and Captain Carrie, K.N., in the 
course of an expedition to the southward, discovered an 
extensive tract of unjlulating country, naturally clear of 
timber, and watered by that river, at a point much nearer its 
source than had previously been reached by any European. 
In honour of the Governor, this valuable tract of new-found 
land was named by its discoverers " Brisbane Downs ;" 
but it has since been much more generally known by its 
native name of Monaroo, or Maneiro Plains. It has since 
been ascertained to extend from the Great Warragong Chain 
(the Snowy Mountains, or Australian Alps), in the I49th 
degree of east longitude, to the mountain range which 
runs parallel to the east coast, from latitude 36° 15' South, 
forming a table-land of about a hundred miles square, and 
distant about forty miles from Twofold Bay. Maneiro 
Plains, which are at least three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and of which the climate in winter is ex- 
ceedingly cold, are now occupied by a goodly number of 
colonial squatters, having each herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, as numerous as the flocks and herds of the patriarch 
Job. 

In the following year Messrs. Hovell and Hume — the 
fonner a retired ship-master, who has been for many years 
a respectable settler in the colony, and the latter a highly 
enterprising native of New South Wales, recently deceased — 
undertook an overland journey, chiefly at their own charges^ 
from Lake George, in the county of Argyle, to Bass's Straits. 
Getting entangled, at their outset, among the mountains 
towards the sources of the Murrumbidgee, they were obliged 
to proceed to the westward as far as the 148th degree of 
east longitude, where they found an open pastoral country, and 
were enabled to pursue a southerly course. In latitude 36° 
South they discovered and crossed the Hume River, a deep 
and rapid stream, of about a hundred yards in width, running 
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to the north-westward; and in latitude 36° 40' they dis- 
covered another rapid river, of smaller size, which they 
called the Ovens, also pursuing a north-westerly course. 
And in latitude 37° South they discovered a third river, 
which they named the Goulburn, foimed from the junction 
of various mountain streams, and running in the same 
direction. From thence they pursued an easterly course, 
and, traversing a beautiful open pastoral country, they at 
length behel 1 the coast range of mountains, and reached the 
north-eastern aim of Port Phillip on the 16th of December, 
1824, supposing all the while that it was Western Port. 

About the same time the late Mr. Alan Cunningham, a 
Botanical Collector for the Royal Gardens at Kew, dis- 
covered the Cudgegong River, a tributaiy of the Macquarie, 
about fifty miles to the northward of Bathurst, on the banks 
of which various stock-stations were speedily formed. Mr. 
Cunningham also discovered a practicable pass, which he 
named Pandora's Pass, from the upper part of the district 
of Hunter's River into Liverpool Plains, an extensive 
pastoral country to the northward and westward, previously 
discovered by Mr. Oxley; and he also ascertained the limits 
of the plains to the westward and northward. These ex- 
tensive plains are now occupied by numerous colonial 
squatters with their fiocks and herd?. 

But the most important discovery effected during the 
government of Sir Thomas Brisbane was that of a large 
navigable river in the extensive bight on the east coast, 
called Moreton Bay, of which the general outline had been 
laid down by Captain Cook, and which was afterwards par- 
tially surveyed by Captain Flinders. In consequence of 
the recommendation of Mr. Commissioner Bigge, that a new 
penal settlement should be formed either at Port Bowen^ 
Port Curtis, or Moreton Bay, to the northward of Por(j 
Jackson, and of instructions, in pursuance of that recom- 
mendation, from Earl Bathurst^ the late John Oxley, Esq., 
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who was then Surveyor-General of New South Wales, was 
directed by Sir Thomas Brisbane to proceed to Port Bowen, 
in the year 1823, to ^:l on a proper site for the proposed 
settlement, but to examine Moreton Bay on his Yoyage 
thither. Mr. «Oxley accordingly embarked at Sydney, in 
the month of October, 1823 ; and in the month of December 
following, from a report he had received from a shipwrecked 
mariner whom he found at Moreton Bay, he effected the im- 
portant discovery of the Brisbane River, one of the largest 
rivers on the east coast of Australia, which empties itself 
into Moreton Bay, in latitude 27^^ South. 

A penal settlement was accordingly formed, in the year 
1824, on the banks of the Brisbane ; and the liver, which 
was found to be navigable sixty-five miles, was afterwards 
traced to its sources in ranges of moderate elevation, but at 
no gi'eat distance to the northward. It receives several 
considerable streams in its course, particularly the Bremer 
River, which, together with the main river, traverse a large 
extent of eligible country, capable in every respect of sup- 
porting a numerous population. 

The penal settlement at Moreton Bay, at which there f 
were at one time not fewer than eleven hundred convicts, | 
under colonial sentences, was kept up till the year 1842, 
when the remaining convicts were at length withdrawn, and 
the district thrown open to free emigration. The district of 
Moreton Bay was eventually separated from New South 
Wales, and is now — since the 10th of December, 18o9 — 
the noble colony of Queensland. 

Trial by jury, in civil cases, and the freedom of the 
press were established in the colony during the govern- 
ment of Sir Thomas Brisbane; and Van Dieman's Land,/^ 
or Tasmania, was separated from New South Wales, and\ 
became a distinct colony at the close of his administra-J 
tion. 

There was no census of the population taken during the 
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government of Sir Thomas Brisbane ; but as the census of 
1821, taken immediately before. the departure of Governor 
Macquarie, exhibits a population of 29,783, while that of 
1828 shows a population of 36,598, the mean of these two 
numbers, viz. 33,190, may be taken as the amount of the 
population in 1825, the last year of Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
government. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



ACCOUNT OF THE STATE ANB PROGRESS OP THE COLONY 
DURINa THE GOVERNMENT OK LIBtlTENANT-GENEBAL 
SIR RALPH DAHLING, K.C.B. 



Tbe colonists of New South Wales wonld have enjoyed much higlier 
proBperitj, and escaped mnch diBappointment and dinaster, had thej 
made a proper improTement of their opportonities. 

Lieutemnt-Gesgrai. Sir Ralph Darliag waa the seventh 
Governor of New South Wales. He assumed the govern- 
ment on the 19th of December, 1825 j the affairs of the 
colony having been administered for eighteen daya previous 
to his arrival by Colonel Stewart, of the Third Kegiment, 
or Buffs, iil'lprwnrds a resident Undlioldoi- in tlie Bathuirit 
difitrict of the colony ond a Major-Goneral in tbe &TWf. 

The ropulftlion of General Darling has suffered e " " 
in the estimation of the public from tbe ill-jiu 
ness of Ilia friends, as well as from the malice of li 
it is my intention to raacue it fram t 
jnatico in the face, of both : ftnd ft 
lecliou with having receire^ 
Excellency, an 
suggestions which I had « 
promote the interests ofeduos 
oceasioned me 

lo England, besides exposing 

AsntferiogaaJ pecuniorj^ 

ihlity, if -mj Gstitiiftl| 
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ment should be somewhat less unfavourable than the one 
generally current. 

It was commonly understood in the colony that General 
Darling had attained the rank he held in the army, rather 
through his literaiy than his military prowess ; and the cir- 
cumstance was often referred to by the colonial opposition 
newspapers, to his discredit. For my own part, I conceive 
it was just the circumstance that rendered him the fittest 
military man for the government of a colony. In such cases, 
I apprehend it is quite immaterial whether an officer has 
merited distinction by his pen or by his sword ; but it is a sorry 
prospect for a colony, for its Governor to be able to wield 
only the latter of these weapons with dexterity and effect. 
Courage, whether active or passive, is by no means a rare 
virtue, either in savage or in civilized society; but the 
higher qualities of mind, which are essential for situations 
of extensive command, are exceedingly rare» The question 
of importance, therefore, is not how these qualities have been 
elicited, but whether they exist at all in the candidate for 
power. 

General Darling's was by no means a mind of the first 
order, but his talents were at least equal to those of the 
generality of mankind. He had naturally a correct judg- 
ment, a strong sense of justice, and a keen discernment of 
propriety : neither was he destitute of those qualities of the 
heart without which the higher powers of intellect are 
oftener a curse than a blessing to mankind. Indeed 
I am fully persuaded, that on his arrival in New South 
Wales, General Darling was sincerely desirous of discharg- 
ing the duties of his station with credit to himself, with 
satisfaction to his superiors, and with general benefit to the 
colony. 

There are certain impressions, however, to which men of 
particular classes and professions are peculiarly subject 
(Bacon gives them the singular appellation of idols of the 
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den)j which often serve to neutralize the proper qualities of 
the individual, and to exert a powerful influence on the 
whole course of his conduct. The military man, for instance, 
is always under authority : he is consequently much less a 
free agent than the rest of mankind ; he waits uniformly for 
the word of command ; and instead of regulating his pro- 
cedure according to his own sense of propriety, he looks 
upwards for direction to some superior authority, who, like 
the Jupiter of the ancients, shakes Olympus with his nod. 
It is impossible but that such a. state of things should exert 
a powerful influence on minds originally formed of second- 
rate materials : hence it follows that in cases of emergency, 
and when thrown entirely on their own resources, military 
men, who, we should expect, would always evince the 
greatest decision of character, sometimes exhibit the 
least. 

The military man, moreover, is also peculiarly unfitted 
by his previous habitudes of mind for dealing with opposi- 
tion, when he happens to be invested with civil authority. 
Opposition, in the various forms which it assumes in reference 
to such classes of men, is the natural element, so to speak, 
of the statesman, the lawyer, and the merchant. It is the 
atanosphere they breathe : it is the food that supplies nour- 
ishment to those intellectual powers that contribute the most 
materially to their ultimate success. So far from consider- 
ing its occurrence as a thing unreasonable, they view it as a 
matter of course, and regard it only as affording a proper 
and perhaps desirable opportunity for the development of 
their own superior tact and ability. But the military man, 
when invested with civil authority, is apt to regard opposi- 
tion to his measures on the part of private individuals in a 
very different light. Accustomed to yield implicit obedience 
to the superior authority to which he has himself been sub- 
ject, he is apt to expect implicit submission from those 
whom he naturally looks upon as his own inferiors ; and the 
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very idea of a demonstration of resistance to his authority h 
onsequently sufficient to make him stiffen his sinews, stretch 
his nostrils wide, and place himself at once in the attitude 
of offensive warfare. In short, so far from inducing com- 
pliance or concession, opposition is apt to confirm the 
military man in the pursuit of those obnoxious measm^es 
which he has once adopted. 

The extreme unpopularity of General Darling's government 
arose, I apprehend, in great measure, from his being under 
the influence of these idols 0/ the den — a species of idolatry 
under which minds of a higher order would doubtless not 
have bowed. Naturally desirous to stand well with his 
superior officer, and holding it a sort of disobedience of 
orders either to think or to act for himself^ in any case in 
which it was possible to ascertain or to guess at his opinion, he 
unhappily distrusted his own judgment, which in most cases 
would have pointed out to him the proper course, and allowed 
himself to be guided by the opinions of men who were un- 
qualified to direct him. In a colony in which the measures 
of Government are uniformly open to the most jealous and 
frequently to the most illiberal criticism, it was not wonder- 
ful that circumstances should arise in General Darling's 
administration of public affairs, to form the plausible ground- 
work of a regular opposition on the part of an influential 
portion of the colonial press. This opposition would at best 
have been exceedingly feeble, and would speedily have been 
entirely annihilated, had he merely pursued a straightforward 
course, without condescending to notice it; or silently 
adopted a hint occasionally for the improvement of his plans. 
But his friends persuading him that his government was in 
danger — the old hue and cry of incapacity — ^and that it was 
necessary to put down opposition with the strong hand of 
power, hostile and vindictive measures on the part f^^ ^^'^ 
Government were eagerly resorted to : nay, whof 
sumed to entertain a different opinion on so im 
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subject, and to hold intercourse with those who had been 
gratuitously branded as the enemies of the State, was 
immediately marked as a disaffected person, and treated 
accordingly. 

In such circumstances it was soon found necessary to 
strengthen the Government party, by attaching the indivi- 
duals who composed it as strongly as possible to His Excel- 
lency's person and government. Their loyalty was of course 
rewarded with lucrative employments, and with all the other 
indulgences that Government could bestow ; and the system 
of egregious paHiality that was thus notoriously practised 
served only to originate and embitter disaffection. In short, 
instead of acting with the magnanimity and decision which 
befitted his station as the Representative of Royalty, General 
Darling followed the course of short-sighted policy which 
was recommended for his adoption by the selfish politicians 
in petto whom he admitted to his councils j for he was un- 
happily surrounded by men of hopeless mediocrity, whose 
incessant cry was that of the daughters of the horse- 
leech, "Give, give;" and whose contemptible cnpidity was 

only equalled by their narrow-mindedness and vindictive- 
ness. 

' I have already hinted, that the persons into whose hands 

the Governor thus virtually surrendered himself were of the 

sect of exclusionists. They were exclusionists in politics, 

and would willingly have subjected, not only the whole 

class of Emancipists, but moderate persons of all classes 

throughout the colony, to political disabilities. They were 

exclusionists in place and property, eagerly endeavouring 

that whatever the Governor had to give in the shape of 

land, or town allotments, or convict labour, or appointments 

of emolument, should be given exclusively to themselves or 

their dependents. They were exclusionists in religion, 

which a few of them professed hj paying tithes of mint, and 

anise, and cummin, in the shape of paltry subscriptions to 
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religious societies; and thoir motto and device was, We are 
the people. Stand back, for we are holier than you. 

It will doubtless be considered greatly in fayour of 
General Darliog, that he devoted all his time and talents to 
the personal discha^e of the duties of his office. Tf there 
w^ a single individual in the colonj who allowed himself 
no nnnecessary rest and no onnecessary recreation, it was 
the Governor. Every case, even of minor importance, that 
occurred, received his personal consideration; every letter 
had to be submitted for his personal perusal. Mistakes and 
errors of judgment might occur under such a system; but 
whensoever and wheresoever they occurred, they could not 
be imputed to the Governor's neglect. 

General Darling also deserved well of the colony for the 
regularity and the system he introduced into every depart- 
ment of the public service. Previous to his arrival, the 
colonial state-machine was frequently out of order ; and it 
was oi^n a matter of difficulty to ascertain which of its 
wheels sbonld be touched, to set it a-going in a particular 
direction. In General Darling's time it was remarkable for 
the regularity and precision of its movements. The duties 
of each department were ascertained and fixed, so that one 
could not interfere with another. Forms of application and 
forms of procedure were established, which greatly facili- 
tated the transaction of public business, though, to the eye 
of ignorance, or prejudice, or malice, they rather tended to 
retard aud to perplex it. A disposition of this kind, how- 
ever, is apt to run to extremes. General Darling was too 
much a man of forms and system ; and his successor. Sir 
Richard Bourke, soon found, that by simplifying hie 
arrangements, he could get through more business with 
iewer hands. 

In the apportionment of grants of waste land on the part 
of Government, General Darling has been accHsod of great 
partiality to certain parties, and of great injustice Knit 
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Oppression to others. It was certainly unfortunate for his 
popularity, that his person was beset by individuals, who 
were not restrained by any considerations of propriety from 
possessing themselves of whatever their personal influence 
could procure ; and it is equally undeniable that a strange 
want of feeling was evinced on different occasions towards 
reputable persons who were desirous of settling in the 
country, and who were thus obliged to expend their time 
and their means in Sydney to no purpose whatever. In this 
respect, the government of Greneral Darling was decidedly 
unfavourable to immigration, and was therefore in so far 
unfortunate for the colony. At the same time, I have 
reason to believe that the errors of his government, on 
both of these points, were ^greatly exaggerated by inte- 
rested or disappointed individuals ; and that what were 
trumpeted about as acts of oppression, sometimes arose 
from a system of management which the Governor had 
established for the public benefit, and with the details of 
which he could not properly interfere. 

Great irregularities had certainly arisen from the opera- 
tion of the system adopted in the granting of land during 
the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane ; for I have myself 
heard of the case of an individual, who, having come to the 
colony from the Isle of France for the recovery of his 
health, was induced, on hearing of the facility with which 
land could be obtained from the Colonial Government by 
persons newly arrived in the colony, to apply for a grant 
of two thousand acres of land ; which he accordingly 
received, and immediately sold to an old resident in 
the country, without ever having seen it himself, for the 
sum of five hundred pounds. He left the colony very 
shortly afterwards with his health restored, and his purse 
unexpectedly and very agreeably replenished. 

To coiTcct such abuses. General Darling instituted a 
Board of Inquiry, under the designation of the Laud Board, 

o 
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and established certaia regulations for the granting of land, 
shortly after his arrival in the colony. Agreeably to these 
regulations, land was thenceforth to be granted in propor- 
tion to the property or means of the applicant, and not to 
be granted to such applicant at all, unless there was reason 
to believe that he was able and willing and likely to improve 
it. The operation of these regulations, which were doubt- 
less conducive to the general welfare of the colony, may 
perhaps, like all other general rules of policy, have been 
oppressive in particular cases ; but I am also able to refer 
to other cases, in which, on a plain and candid statement of 
the circumstances of the applicant being laid before him. 
General Darling was induced to depart fi'om the strict letter 
of his own regulations, and in which his doing so evinced 
equal discrimination and humanity. 

An Englishman who had married a Scotchwoman in 
London, by whom he had an interesting family of very fine 
children, had arrived in the colony as an indented free 
servant of the Australian Agricultural Company. After 
about two years' service, his indenture was given up to him, 
and he was allowed, in the technical phrase of the colony, 
"to go upon his own hands." During their period of 
service, and especially after they had acquired their entire 
freedom, the industry of the husband and the economy of 
the wife had enabled them to accumulate a considerable 
sum of money — as much, indeed, as two hundred pounds. 
After they had resided for some time in the town of 
Sydney, where they had settled on leaving the service of 
the Company, I had the honour of a visit from my virtuous 
countrywoman, to apprise me that her husband and herself 
thought they could do better for their family on a farm than 
by continuing to live in Sydney, and that they were accord- 
ingly desirous of obtaining a grant of land. I offered to 
assist them in the attainment of their object, and with this 
view procured one of the printed forms,, with which I went 
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on the day following to their little cottage. There the 
whole savings of the family were displayed for my inspec- 
tion, in all the endless variety of coin with which the 
money-changers of Sydney were at that period acquainted. 
After having duly ascertained the amount, I made a short 
statement of the history, circumstances, and property of 
the family, on a blank corner of the printed form, which I 
attested forthwith, and forvrarded to the Governor. In a 
veiy few days afterwards, and without the application being 
referred to the Land Board at all, the happy family received . 
a letter, informing them that the Governor had been pleased 
to allow them 320 acres of land in the first instance ; on 
their taking possession of which they were to have 320 
more, i. e., a square mile altogether. 

I have reason to believe that, during Greneral Darling's 
administration, more of this sort of work passed through 
my own hands than fell to the lot of any other minister in 
the colony ; and I am happy to say, that in almost every 
instance I had reason to speak well of the judiciousness 
and humanity of General Darling. 

The value of land in the interior of a colony is increased 
in proportion as facility is afforded for direct and frequent 
communication with the capital. In this respect General 
Darling certainly merited commendation ; rather, however, 
for the magnitude and extent of his undertakings than for 
their uniform judiciousness ; for as this important branch 
of the public service was most preposterously made an 
affair of patronage, and as petty jealousies and antipathies 
unhappily interfered to prevent the employment of that 
particular kind of talent which was requii^ed for the econo- 
mical and efficient discharge of the duties it implies, much 
public money was expended with comparatively little benefit 
to the public. The road to Bathurst across the Blue 
Mountains was greatly improved, however, during General 
Darling's administration. A good road was also constructed, 

o 2 
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bj the labour of convicts who had been found guilty of 
minor offences in the colony, to the very important settle- 
ment of Hunter's River — a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles — not to mention various cross-roads in that 
settlement ; while several gangs were employed in opening 
a permanent line of communication with the extensive pas- 
toral country to the southward and westward, beyond the 
county of Argyle. 

It cannot be denied, however, that in carrying into effect 
the sentences of the law, which consigned a portion of the 
prison population of the colony to hard labour on the roads, 
or at penal settlements, there was much unnecessary severity 
practised under the authority of General Darling. He had 
doubtless received orders from home to subject the convicts 
to a more rigorous discipline than the one to which they 
had previously been subjected : but in enforcing these orders, 
the convicts under colonial sentences were not unfrequently 
treated by his subordinate agents, who had always discern- 
ment enough to discover that severity was the order of the 
day, with a reckless indifference to their feelings as 
men, which their situation as criminals could never have 
warranted. 

There were four remarkable epochs in the government 
of General Darling, each of which might almost constitute 
an era in the history of the colony. The first of these was 
the era of general excitement ; the second the era of general 
depression ; the third was the era of drought ; and the 
fourth the era of libels. 

I. In the year 1825 — so memorable for the rise and fall 
of numerous joint-stock companies in England — a company 
of that nature was established in connexion with the colony 
of New South Wales, by certain members of Parliament 
and other gentlemen connected with the wool trade, in the 
city of London. It was incorporated by Royal Charter, 
under the designation of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
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pany ; its object beiag the cultivatioa of land in New South 
Wales, tbe rearing of liue-woolled sheep, cattle, aod 
horeeB, and the general improvement of the colony. Its 
capital waa a million sterling ; and, in consideration of its 
highly important objocls, the minister of the day agreed to 
give it a million of acres of land, free of cost, in whatever 
part of the territory the agents of the Company might 
choose to select their grant. About the same period exten- 
aive grants were also obtained by certain members of Par- 
liament and private gentlemen of property in England, 
whose agents arrived in the colony with their host of re- 
tainers, ahont the same time as those of the Agricnltural 
Company, or shortly before the arrival of General Darling, 

Tho colony was at that period in a state of progressive, 
bnt by no means rapid improvement : agricultural stock 
was obtained by tbe free emigrant settler at a moderate 
i-ate, and agricultural produce bore a remunerating price. 
In tbe year 1823, a good horse could be purchased for 201. 
to 50^. currency, or in dollars at five shillings each ; a good 
cow for 5/. to "Jl., and sheep in proportion. During the 
succeeding years of the government of Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
the price of agricultural stock had advanced considerably in 
consequence of tbe influx of free emigi-ants from Gi'eat 
Britain, and the numerous grants of linul I lint wew. then 
taken possession of in the diBti-ict-i of IhiutcrV lllv,'i, 
Bathnrst, and Argyle: for as thcso grunts had nil l<> l» 
stocked with sheep and cattle, the old settlers found a I'.'.'i-' ' 
and improving market for their Eiiporabuudaut.at ad: » 
the new arrivals. 

The Australian Agricultural Com pany o< 
tions in tbe year 1826; but these «|>r 
mincnt in their character, and too c% 
powerful and immediate influence on n 
as that of New South Wales : f«r a; 
horses hail to bo purchased for llic Coi 
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could be got, the price of these descriptions of agricultural 
stock rose rapidly throughout the colony; insomuch that 
cattle of colonial breeds were actually sold to the Company's 
agent for twelve guineas, and sheep for four or fi-^Q guineas 
sterling a head. The extensive purchases of agricultural 
stock that were made about the same period for the large 
tracts of land granted to private individuals, doubtless con- 
tributed also in no small degree to enhance its price in the 
colonial market. 

Those only who witnessed the infatuation of multitudes 
in England on the formation of the Joint-stock Companies 
of 1825, or the Railway Companies of a later period, will 
be able to foim any idea of the state of things that imme- 
diately ensued in New South Wales : for no sooner had the 
existence of the Agricultural Company been duly announced, 
and its operations commenced in right earnest, than the 
shee'p and cattle mania — a species of madness undescribed 
by Cullen, and formerly unknown even in the colony — 
instantly seized on all ranks and classes of its inhabitants. 
We are told by the historian Thucydides, that, during the pre- 
valence of the plague in Athens, the wretched victims of that 
hopeless disease were impelled by their intolerable thii*st to 
the fountains and streams of water, around which they died in 
great numbers. The colonial mania I have just mentioned 
evinced itself in like manner in impelling whomsoever it 
seized to the cattle-market; and as my own residence in 
Sydney at that period was in the immediate vicinity of that 
busy scene, I had frequent opportunities of observing the 
congregated patients, and abundant reason to wonder how 
the matter would end : for barristers and attorneys, military 
officers of every rank and civilians of every department 
clergymen and medical men, merchants, settlers, an 
dealers in general, were there seen promiscuously mingle 
together every Thursday, and outbidding each other in tl 
most determined manner, either in their own persons or 
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proxies of certified agricultural character, for the purchase 
of every scabbed sheep or scare-crow horse or buffalo-cow 
that was offered for sale in the colony. In short, it was 
uniyersally allowed that the calculations of the projectors of 
the Agricultural Company could not possibly be inaccurate. 
Their statements and reasonings were supported by arith- 
metical — which every person allowed were the best of all — 
arguments; and it was made as clear as daylight to the 
comprehension of stupidity itself, that the owner of a cer- 
tain number of sheep or cattle in New South Wales, must, 
in a certain number of years, infallibly make an independent 
fortune. It was consequently determined on all bands and 
by all sorts of persons that the Agricultural Company should 
not be the only reaper of this golden harvest. The pro- 
fessional men and the Sydney merchants, who had become 
extensive sheep and cattle owners, generally employed hired 
overseers to manage their stock in the interior ; but there 
were individuals, even among these classes, who thought 
the matter too momentous to be entrusted to a deputy, and 
accordingly followed their purchase to the interior them- 
selves. Nay (and the reader will observe I do not speak 
at all metaphorically), even the soldier unbuttoned his mili- 
tary belt to become a keeper of sheep; and the priest, 
reversing the ancient metamorphosis in the case of the 
prophet Amos, forsook his altar to become a herdman of 
cattle. 

In all cases in which the purchaser had money to pay for 
his sheep and cattle, money was paid ; but where money 
was not forthcoming, as was generally the case, credit was 
allowed, if the individual was supposed to be a person of 
substance ; and security was often tendered and accepted 
on the purchaser's land. One gentleman, who had a large 
herd of inferior cattle, got them disposed of in this way to 
respectable free settlers, at the rate of ten guineas a head, 
with security on the purchasers' land for two years, and 
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ten per cent, intorest besides on tbe -whole amount of the 
parcbasfi till its nltimatc pajment. 

Tlio reader may perhaps imagine that I must have been 
a dealer in sheep and cattle myself to have acquired all this 
nnclerical knowledge : I have never, however, had a single 
head of cither in the colony, wilh the exception of having 
once had a cow for a short period for the use of my family. 
But it was imjiosslblo to live in New Soutb Wales at tbe 
time I allude to without acquiriog much more knowledge 
of this kind than was at all desirable. " Tbeir talk," as 
Dr. Johnson remarks of some of hia friends in the eouotry, 
*' was all of riuit,"," or heifers. If an advice was given in 
company, it was by nil means to get into a good stock, for 
tkm was nolliliifj lilt it. If a difFerenco of opinion arose, 
it was either whether Saxon or ilorino, fine or coarse- 
woolled sheep were tlio most profitable, or whether it was 
advantikgeouB to attend exclusively to tbe wool, or to com- 
hiuo with all duo attention to that matter of universally- 
acknowledged interest a proper I'cgard to the carcase. In 
short, the whole commnnity seemed for a considerable period 
to liavo only one idea; and this eM-hL-iii.' iiud >iaivui>ally- 
predomtnant idea was, that of rapidly aeijiiii-ing an inde- 
pendent fui'tuuo by the rearing of eheep mid cattle. 

It was not nt all to bo wondennl ai, ihat persons who 
wcro 80 speedily to be enriched beyinid tifcir highest pre- 
vious ox|)octatiniis, should l>egin l.< ^-luciilalo promatitnilj- 
on their good fortune. If a uiatriinnniul iilliuuce with Uift 
Sultan's dniighler was not projceUi 
crystal-Bollor of Bagdad, it was a\ nil events I 
articles of dross, and fiirniluro, and equipag<L 
B consummation so devoutly to ho " i 
to be expected, should not only Ih' ln^spoltH 
procured. Such articles wci-o no 
bills woro given for their due payni 
was the prospect of demand for the fiitiirct^ 
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merchants or importers were induced to order large quan- 
tities of British and other foreign goods, till their ware- 
houses were completely filled, and till almost every article 
of British manufacture could be obtained in Sydney at 
a cheaper rate than in London. 

What might have been the ultimate issue of the sheep and 
cattle maniay had the seasons continued as favourable after 
the hai'vests of 1825 and 1826, as they had been for a long 
time previous, I do not know. It was evident, indeed, to 
every person of understanding, that, as cattle, and sheep, 
and horses must increase in a geometrical ratio in a country 
so admirably adapted for the rearing of agricultural stock as 
New South Wales, while the population of the colony 
could increase only in an arithmetical ratio, — a time must 
arrive, sooner or later, when their numbers would so far 
exceed those of man that the price of them must fall pro- 
digiously. But although this was admitted on all hands, 
every purchaser persuaded himself that his own fortune at 
least would be made long before the price of agricultural 
stock could experience any considerable depression. 

It pleased Divine Providence, however, to visit the 
colony, in the midst of these speculations, with an afflictive 
drought of nearly three years' continuance ; the effect of 
which, combined with the natural result of the sheep and 
cattle mania^ was completely to open the eyes of the 
colonists to their own folly and madness, to blast the golden 
hopes of thousands, and to bring many respectable families 
to poverty and ruin. In short, the body politic of the 
colony had passed through a crisis of violent and unnatural 
excitement, which, according to the well-known maxim of 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine, must necessarily be 
followed by a corresponding crisis of unnatural depression. 

II. During the years of drought, the sheep and cattle, 
which had been purchased so extensively in the years 1826 
and 1827, increased in number very rapidly ; for the native 
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grass of New South Wales is so nutritious, that cattle, espe- 
cially, that are able to obtain abundance of good water, 
continue to thrive even in the driest seasons. A few cattle, 
it is true, were lost, in several parts of the colony, in 
attempting to find water where it was scarce ; but the 
number was very inconsiderable. Indeed, some idea of the 
capabilities of the colony, in regard to the rearing of cattle, 
may be formed from the unparalleled fact, that within six 
months after the termiuation of a drought of nearly three 
years' continuance, butcher-meat of the very best quality 
could be purchased in Sydney, in quantities of not less than 
\ the half or the quarter of a carcase, at three farthings 
a pound, — a price which was scarcely exceeded during the 
three following years. 

During the prevalence of the drought, however, many of 
the settlers or landholders were brought into considerable 
difficulties from having to purchase grain at a high price 
for their families and sei^vants ; for during one of the years 
of drought, grain was imported from Tasmania and else- 
where, for the internal consumption of the colony, to the 
amount of not less than 60,000Z. In the meantime, the 
numerous bills granted for the sheep and cattle purchased 
in the years 1826 and 1827 began to fall due, while the high 
interest (generally ten per cent.) on mortgages given for the 
same purpose rapidly accumulated, till at length creditors 
became imperative in their demands for payment, being 
themselves generally pressed by other creditors either in 
the colony or in England ; and debtors who had nothing 
but their stock and their land to look to, found themselves 
suddenly and unexpectedly ruined. Month after month 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were seized and sold for 
the payment of debts incurred by their original purchase ; 
and this process was so frequently repeated, and the price of 
sheep and cattle consequently fell so rapidly, that when the 
original stock, with its whole increase during three sue- 
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cessive years, failed to realize anything like the amount of 
its original price, which very soon proved to be the case in 
many instances, the settler^s faim was seized and sold also, 
and himself perhaps ultimately lodged in jail. The reader 
will easily conceive, that the distress and ruin which were 
thus experienced in all directions, would just be a little less 
extensive than the mania which had originally caused them. 
In short, those who had commenced with capital found they 
had lost it in great measure ; those who had salaries from 
Government found that these salaries must in future be 
appropriated for the payment of the debts which their own 
cupidity and infatuation had led them to contract ; and those 
who had neither capital nor salaries at the first had their 
property brought to the hammer, and themselves to poverty 
or to prison. 

In the course of an excursion to the settlement of Hunter's 
River, for the performance of clerical duty, in the month of 
March, 1830, 1 went a few miles out of my way to see an 
interesting and sequestered part of the country I had not 
previously visited, and to call on a respectable settler with 
whom I had previously formed some acquaintance. On my 
way to the settler's farm, my horse happening to prick up 
bis ears at something he seemed to observe near the path- 
way, I looked in the direction to which the animal's atten-' 
tion was attracted, and observed two eagles in the act of 
killing a young kangaroo of one of the larger varieties, 
which it appeared they had just succeeded in hunting down. 
The eagles were scared at my approach, and accordingly, 
leaving their prey and perching themselves very leisurely 
on the low branches of trees almost overhead, looked down 
at me with as much apparent inquisitiveness and dissatisfac- 
tion as if they would have said, " Pray, sir, how came you 
to deprive us of our game ?" while the poor kangaroo, 
which had only been stunned or slightly wounded, instantly 
sprang up, and bounded off with prodigious leaps down the 
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valley. The species of bunt wbich I had thus uncon- 
sciously interrupted is always managed by two eagles in 
concert, the one of which continues from time to time to fly 
at the kangaroo's face till the poor animal becomes con- 
fused, while the other is ready, whenever it stands still, to 
pounce upon its headj and sink its talons into its brain. 

On my arrival at the settler's residence, I was gratified 
to find him at home, and to experience a cordial welcome. 
His house was well enough for the hush^ as the country is 
generally termed in the colony — half-shingled and half- 
covered with bark. The furniture was rude in the highest 
degree ; but the plain and substantial repast, of which I 
was invited to partake before resuming my journey, was all 
the produce of the farm, and was accompanied with a sort 
of seasoning which is not always to be had in the colony — 
I mean genuine Attio salt ; for the settler, having received 
a liberal education in his youth, quoted in the course of 
my short visit a well-known epigram, which the classical 
reader will doubtless recollect, and the subject of which was 
the circumstance of the statue of Victory in the Senate- 
House of Rome being accidentally despoiled of its wings. 
I was sorry to find in the course of my visit that the 
quotation was capable of a personal reference to the settler 
himself, as the following circumstance, which he told me 
ere I took my leave of him, will probably enable the reader 
to discover. 

In the year 1826, his stock of sheep and cattle was very 
considerable for the colony, and quite sufficient, if he had 
only been content with it, to have rendered him completely 
independent ; but being seized, like many around him, with 
the colonial mania, he had purchased a number of heife 
at 10/. each, on credit for two jears, ten per cent, inter 
being payable on the whole amount of his purchase till 
final payment of the principal. At the time he made 
bargain he was given to understand, that if it were not 
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venient for Lim to pay the money on its becoming due, he 
should be allowed to retain it during his pleasure, at the 
Bame rate of interest as before. The creditor, however, 
being probably tempted by the prospect of obtaining a 
liigher interest for his money, put his bills into the hands of 
a lawyer, and authorized him to demand payment. It was not 
convenient for the settler to pay the bills, but, having sheep 
and cattle in great numbers, he was obliged to sacrifice them 
to meet the demand of his creditor^ In fact, his cattle, to 
the number of four hundred, were actually collected in his 
stock-yard at the time I reached his farm, and himself and 
one of his servai^ts had been making preparations to drive 
two hundred of them over the mountains to Sydney — a 
distance of about two hundred miles, by the circuitous route 
they had to travel — on the following morning. " They are 
Marsden's breed," ^ he observed ; " they will at all events 
fetch two pounds a head, and that will set me up again." 

I left Hunter's River next morning also, to return to 
Sydney by a shorter route ; and on my solitary journey of 
three days across the mountains I met with another incident, 
which the reader will doubtless excuse me for relating, as it 
illustrates the scenes and circumstances of travelling in 
Australia. I was trotting along the side of a hill, when a 
black snake, of upwards of four feet in length, which had 
been basking in the sun on the bare foot-path — for such was 
the only road at the time for a considerable distance among 
the mountains — sprang out from among my horse's feet, 
and tried to escape. As it is considered a matter of duty 
in the colony to kill an animal of this kind, when it can be 

* The late Rev. Samuel Marsden, for many years principal Colonial 
Chaplain of New South Wales, was an extensive proprietor of sheep 
and cattle ; and his breed, at the period referred to, was in high 
estimation in the colony. His general and somewhat characteristic 
advice to new-comers was to put all they had " in four feet," that is 
in sheep and cattle. 
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done without danger or inconvenience, I immediately dis- 
mounted, and, breaking off a twig from a bush, pursued and 
wounded the venomous reptile. I had struck it across the 
back, a few inches from the head ; it immediately turned 
itself round, and glared fiercely with its little dark eyes, 
while the portion of its body between the wound and the 
head instantly swelled to thrice its usual thickness. Finding 
itself, however, unable to spring at me, it tried again to 
escape, when I easily despatched it with a few additional 
strokes. It is usual in such cases to leave the animal ex- 
tended, as a sort of trophy, across the footpath, to inform 
the next traveller that the country has been cleared of 
another nuisance, and to remind him, perhaps, of his own 
duty to do all that in him lies to clear it of every remaining 
nuisance ; that it may become a goodly and a pleasant land, 
in which there shall be nothing left to hurt or to destroy. ' 

It was many weeks after my return to Sydney ere I 
heard anything more of the Hunter's River settler. There 
had been a flood on the Hawkesbury during his journey, 
which had greatly retarded his arrival in Sydney. Cattle 
had been falling in price in the meantime every day ; and 
I was truly sorry to learn, that when his large herd was 
ultimately brought to the hammer, and all the expenses of 
the sale discharged, they had realized only twelve shillings 

3 I was so mnch gratified, a few days after the occnrrence of the 
incident I have related, at accidentally observing the following bean- 
tifiil and most accurate description of the appearances the snake 
exhibited when half-dead, that I shall take the liberty to subjoin it : — 

Qualis ssBpe yias deprensus in aggere serpens, 
^rea quern obliquum rota transiit ; aut gravis iota 
Seminecem liquit saxo lacerumque viator ; 
NeqvdcqiLaw, longos fugiens dat corpore tortus, 
Parte ferox, ardensque ocuUSf et sibila colla 
Arduus attoUens ; pa/rs vuVnere clavda retentat 
Nexantem nodosy seque in sua membra pUcantem. 

ViRG. ^neidf v. 273. 
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and sixpence each. The settler's farm was afterwards sold 
bj the sherlfi. 

m. The third remarkable era in the govemment of 
General Darling was the era of drought. For three suc- 
cessive years during the govemment of Sir Ralph Darling 
the usual supply of rain was in great measure withheld 
from the colony, insomuch that, in the emphatic language 
of Scripture, the heavens became as hrass^ and the earth as 
iron. An entire failure of the crop in some districts, and 
a partial failure in others, were the necessary consequences of 
so direful a calamity , while the pasture-grounds presented 
in general the aspect of a beaten highway, and the cattle 
were reduced to extremities from the scarcity of water. 
So remarkable a feature in the meteorology of a country, 
of the physical constitution of which so little is accurately 
known, might well induce suspicion in regard to the eligi- 
bility of that country as a place for the residence of intending 
emigrants if left wholly unexplained. I deem it expedient, 
therefore, to make a few remarks on the subject, chiefly to 
satisfy the reader that the calamity with which the colony 
was thus so extensively afflicted during the govemment of 
General Darling, may reasonably be supposed of very un- 
frequent occurrence; and that, although it doubtless arose 
from the visitation of God, it was greatly aggravated by the 
folly and infatuation of man. 

My late brother, Mr. Andrew Lang, J.P. (aflerwards 
M.L.C., till he left the colony for England), had an estate 
of two thousand ^ye hundred acres on the Yimmang or 
Patterson's River, a few miles from its junction with the 
Hunter, in one of the principal agricultural districts of the 
colony. It was partly intersected by a picturesque lagoon of 
a mile and a quarter in length, which, on the district being 
first settled, was eighteen feet deep at the one end of it, 
though considerably shallower at the other. The first time 
I visited Hunter's River, in the year 1827, the bed of this 
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lagoon was full of water, and I had one day the curiosity to 
borrow the little bark-canoe of a black native whom I found 
fishing in puris naturalihus on its bank, to ascertain the 
comparative conveniences of aboriginal navigation.' For 
nearly two years, however, during the prevalence of the 
drought, it was completely dry, and part of its rich alluvial 
bed was planted with tobacco, which grew luxuriantly, and 
with maize or Indian com, the produce of which was at tlio 
rate of eighty bushels an acre. It occun'ed to me at the 
time, that this circumstance might afford a cue to ascertain 
the period at which the last drought of equal severity had 
occurred in the country, and I therefore suggested to my 
brother to make inquiries on the subject of the older and 
more intelligent aborigines of the district. He did so ac- 
cordingly ; and they uniformly stated in reply, that they 
had never seen the lagoon dry before, but that their fathers 
had told them they had seen it dry once. A drought, 
therefore, of equal severity with the one experienced in the 
colony during the government of General Darling, does not 
occur, we may reasonably suppose, oftener than once in fifty 
years. 

The afflictive character of the drought, however, was 
greatly increased by the imprudence of the settlers them- 
selves ; many of whom, conceiving that agriculture was 
beneath the notice of those who were so speedily to make 
their fortunes by the rearing of sheep and cattle, chose 
rather to run the risk of buying wheat for their families 
and convict servants, than incur the trouble and expense 
of growing it. The result was, that there were far more 
buyers of wheat in the country than there ought to have been ; 
and that many had to purchase grain imported from Tasma- 
nia who might have grown it, partially at least, themselves. 

' The first orrudest ship does not appear to ha 
hollowed outf agreeably to the ancient Boman adag 
fwlt cavata arhos : in all probability it was a hark- can 
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Calamitous though it was, however, the drought was 
only partial, whole districts having either entirely or in 
great measure escaped its influence. It was much less felt, 
for instance, in the county of Argyle, to the southward and 
westward, than in the lowlands or earlier settled districts 
of the colony. In the lower parts of the settlement of 
Hunter's River, or on what the Americans would call the 
sea-board, it was by no means so severe as at a greater dis- 
tance from the coast: and in lUawarra, an extensive and 
highly fertile district about fifty miles to the southward of 
Port Jackson, the few settlers who had cultivated grain in 
any quantity never lost a crop. Such also was the case at 
the settlements of Port Macquarie and Moreton Bay, to the 
northward ; and at Patrick's Plains, a tract of fertile land 
on Hunter's River, tiaturally destitute of timber, where the 
crop was nearly all destroyed in the year 1828, a good crop 
was reaped in the first year of the drought. In short, 
common industry and common precaution will always secure 
the colony, even in a series of seasons as unfavourable as 
those of the long dfought during the administration of 
General Darling, from the calamities arising from a scarcity 
of grain ; for, although the crop should entirely fail in one 
district, it is likely to prove abundant in others. 

In the year 1828, the second year of the drought, the 
failure of the crop in the upper parts of Hunter's River, 
and in certain other districts of the territory, was not attri- 
butable to the drought at all, but to blighting north-westerly 
winds. In the course of that season, when the settlers had 
a second time begun to despair of their crops, there was a 
copious and seasonable fall of rain, the almost instantaneous 
effect of which on the vegetation of the country was truly 
astonishing. The wheat crop immediately revived, and 
hopes were entertained of an abundant harvest. Just, how- 
ever, as the wheat had got into the ear, a north-westerly 
wind, blowing as if from the mouth of a furnace, swept 

p 
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across the conntiy, and in one hour destroyed many hundred 
acres of highly promising wheat. 

rV. The fourth remarkable era in the government of 
General Darling was the era of libels. 

Nearly a year after Sir Ralph Darling anived in the 
colony, a soldier of the 57th Regiment, of the name of 
Thompson, wishing to get quit of the service, and conceiving 
that the situation of a convict in New South Wales was 
superior to his own, persuaded another soldier of the same 
regiment, of the name of Sudds — a peaceable, well-behaved 
man, but unfortunately not of sufficient firmness to resist 
the influence of his comrade's bad advice — to join with him 
in the commission of a felony, for the express purpose of 
being dismissed the service. They accordingly went in 
company to the shop of a dealer in Sydney, on pretence of 
intending to purchase some article, and contrived to steal a 
piece of cloth, which they immediately cut in two, each 
secreting a part of it about his person: but the theft was 
designedly so awkwardly managed, that its perpetrators 
were instantly detected, and delivered over to the civil 
power. They were accordingly tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to transportation to a penal settlement — Moreton 
Bay or Norfolk Island — for seven years. 

In the course of the trial the object and design of the 
theft were ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, and 
the case accoVdingly assumed in the eye of the Governor a 
very different character from that of a common case of theft. 
The thieves were soldiers in His Majesty's service, and they 
had taken up the intolerable and highly dangerous idea, 
that the situation of a soldier was worse than that of a con- 
vict or transported felon : nay, acting on this idea, they had 
not only deserted His Majesty's service, which they were 
paid, and maintained, and sworn to uphold ; but had actually 
made common cause and identified themselves with those 
very disturbers of the public peace, from whose vicious pi 
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pensities or actual violence they were bound to protect His 
Mtyeety's Bubjecte. Is abort, their example, ia eo far as it 
was likelj to be coalagtons, was evidently dangerous to the 
peace and good govemnient of the colony ; and the Go- 
vernor therefore, who, in comnaoa with all other governors 
of British colonies, was anthorized to provide for all 
such extreme cases as involve the very existence of the 
Government to the best of his own judgment, conceived this 
was just such a case. Whether be may not have attached 
too much importance to the case, or whether he may not 
have magnified the danger that was likely to accrue from 
it, if treated in the ordmary way, it ia unnecessary to 
inquire. 

With a view, therefore, to obviate the evils apprehended, 
the Governor, in his capacity of Lieutenant-Genei'al and 
Commander of the Forces, issued a General Order, in virtue 
of which the two soldiers were taken out of the hands of 
the c:vil power, and brought on a day appointed to the 
barrack-square in Sydney, where their cnme was publicly 
annouuceJ to all tl tiiLr s llm-i ii ^ tii thtn «tii 

tence of tranipoi tiiiuii Id a j eual ictiltm i 
was declared to be ccmuiuti.d into that 
irons on the roads of the colony foi Ih 
doubtless that tlicy might bo occasionall 
soldiers in going (o anl fiom their plac 
the interior and it was formally anni 
at the expiiatiou of their period ot si 
letum to the i 
Immediately alter they 
unifonn, and airayed m tl 

t expressly for the \ 
\ chains of the eat 
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negroes,* — were affixed to their necks ; and they were 
drammed out of the regiment with the Rogue's March to 
the common jail. 

All this procedure, in so far as it was evidently an inter- 
ference with the due course of law, was, according to all the 
approved maxims of British jurisprudeuce, illegal and inde- 
fensible. Whether there was a case of urgent necessity to 
justify it on any ground, — whether the peace and good 
government of the colony would have been endangered by 

* The device of the iron-collars has hitherto been uniformly repre- 
sented as a thing previously unheard of in New South Wales, and 
as evincing the peculiarly inhuman disposition of General Darling. 
What will be thought of the following brutal sentence of a bench of 
magistrates in the town of Sydney, in the year 1807, from which it 
appears that iron collars had been in use in the colony, as a>n aggra- 
vation of punishment, not less than twenty years previous to the case 
of Sudds and Thompson ? 

" Thomas Prosser, Robert Matthews, Patrick Mitchell, Tristram 
Moore, Patrick Gralvin, Wm. Saunders, Francis Allen, convicts, are 
charged with absconding from the settlement; and Wm. Blake, a 
freeman, charged with aiding and assisting the above-named prisoners 
at absconding as above stated. 

" The charges above stated being tead to the several prisoners, and 
to William Blake the freeman, they acknowledge themselves guilty of 
the respective crimes they are charged with. 

" The bench of magistrates finding them guilty of a breach of the 
colonial regulations of the 18th of November, 1800, do sentence 
Matthews, as a principal, to receive one thoiisand lashes; Moore, 
Galvin, and Saunders, five hundred lashes ; Francis Allen to hard 
labour, with an iron colla/Ty at Newcastle ; Wm. Blake, free from 
servitude, two hundred lashes, and three years' hard labour ; Thomas 
]?rosser emancipated, two hundred lashes, and three years' hard 
labour j and Patrick Mitchell, two hundred lashes and three years' 
hard labour, and to work in the jail gang until further orders. 

(Signed) '" 



Proceedings of a Bench of Magistrates in 8yd 
Johnston's Trial,*' p. 333. 
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adopting the ordinary course of procedure — that is the ques- 
tion; and it is one on whicli there was room for a diiOference 
of opinion. For my own part, even although there had 
actually been such a case as I have shown the Governor 
supposed there was, I should have been disposed to say, 
** Let the law have its due course." At the same time, as 
punishment is intended not merely for the correction of the 
offender, but as a means of deterring others from imitating 
his pernicious example, it was the part of a good Governor 
to consider how he could render the punishment of the two 
culprits in the case in question effectual, in the most exten- 
sive manner, in preventing the recurrence of their crime : 
and if in doing so he made the punishment extremely de- 
grading on the one hand, and unfeelingly severe on the 
other, such a result could only have arisen from an error of 
judgment; for it was absolutely incredible that in such a case 
personal feeling could exist, or that the Governor could have 
had any other object in view than the public good. This 
was indeed so generally acknowledged at the time when the 
circumstance occurred, that if no extraordinary and unex- 
pected result had ensued, the anomalous character of the 
punishment would neither have been discovered nor com- 
plained of ; for even the able Opposition paper of the day 
admitted that the offence of the soldiers was a serious and 
dangerous offence, and one that required extraordinary treat- 
ment. 

The man Sudds, however, was of a temperament which 
could not sustain this accumulation of sorrows. The public 
disgrace to which he had been subjected in the presence of 
all his former comrades, and his exposure in this condition 
to the heat of a burning sun, the utter disappointment of 
the hopes which his associate had led him to entertain, and 
the miserable prospect that lay before him — all these circum- 
stances combined, and doubtless greatly aggravated by the 
action of his iron collar, — immediately plunged the wretched 
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man into a state of hopeless despondency, in which he was 
at length removed frdm the jail to the General Hospital, 
where he died on the following day. 

The following extract of the examination of the sur- 
viving soldier, Patrick Thompson, then a convict on board 
the "Phoenix" hulk, taken before the Colonial Secretary and 
other competent persons, on the 23rd April, 1827, throws 
considerable light on this affair. The concluding part of it 
is very affecting. 

Extract of the Examination of Patrick Thompson, a Comnct on tooA'd 
the " Phosnix** hulk, taken 23rd April, 1827. 

• 

" We were taken to the parade gronnd, and the regimentals taken 
off VLB, and a suit of yellow cloth put on each of ns, and a Greneral 
Order read to ns by Brigade-Major Gillman, by the order of his 
Excellency General Darling. After the Order was read to ns, a set 
of irons was pnt on each of ns. The irons consisted of a collar 
which went round each of our necks, and chains were fastened to the 
collar on each side of the shoulder, and reached from thence to the 
basil, which was placed about three inches from each ancle. There 
was a piece of iron which projected from the collar before and behind, 
about eight inches at each place. The projecting irons would not 
allow me to stretch myself at full length on my back. I could sleep 
on my back by contracting my legs. I could not lie at full length on 
either side without contracting my legs. I could not stand upright 
with the irons on. The basil of the irons would not slip up my legs, 
and the chains were too short to allow me to stand upright. I was 
never measured for the irons ; and Sudds* collar was too small for 
his neck, and the basils for his l6gs, which were swollen. I never 
heard him say he had the dropsy in the West Indies. Sudds was 
turned out of the hospital the morning of the punishment, and taken 
to the barracks about an hour afterwards. Sudds was taken from 
the hospital to the Sessions on the 6th November j he appeared to be 
very ill, insomuch that the man who was handcuffed with him was 
obliged to sit down on the grass in the court-yard in order to enable 
him to lie down,* He continued in that way till aft" 

" After the yellow cloth and the irons were pu 
before mentioned, we were drummed out of the reg 
March being played after us by two or three dm 
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We were not drammed ont in the nsual way, which is, to put a rope 
about the nec^ cnt off the facings, and place a piece of paper on the 
back, with the description of the offence which the party may have 
committed. Instead of this, we had the chains on and the yellow 
clothing. On onr retnm to the same ward in the jail, Sudds sat 
down with his back to the wall, saying, that he was very ill, and 
wished to go to the hospital again, but he did not go to the hos- 
pital till next morning. The basils of his irons cut his legs during 
the time we were coming from the barracks to the jailj it was 
owing to the sharpness of the basil and the weight of it that we 
were cut. The night of the day of panishment, Sudds was so ill 
that we were obliged to get a candle about eight o'clock from 
Wilson the under-jailer, in order to keep up a light during the 
night. I gave him some tea which I had purchased. About ten 
o'clock he was very ill ; I requested a fellow-prisoner to get up and 
look at him, thinking he was dying. The fellow-prisoner, whose 
name I do not know, did look at him, and said he was not dying, but 
he did not think he would live long. I then asked Sudds if he had 
any friends to whom he would wish to write. He said he had a 
wife and a child in Gloucestershire, and begged that, if he did not get 
better by the next night, I would read some pious book to him, adding, 
' that they had put him in them irons until they had killed him.' " 

No person can read this plain, unvarnished, but very- 
affecting tale without being forced to conclude that the 
soldier Sudds died of a broken heart. The iron had entered 
into his soul — and he died ! The following is an extract of 
the Report of the medical officer of the Jail Hospital on the 
case : — 

Extract from Report on the case of Joseph 8udds, 

'* On the 24th November, was admitted into the Jail Hospital ; on 
admission, the irons in which he was confined were removed (imme- 
idiately), and medicines administered. He refused sustenance of 
every kind, except a little tea; and in talking to him of his disgrace, 
he declared he never would work in irons, and wished himself out of 
the world. Finding him in a state of delirium on the 26th instant, 
he was removed to the General Hospital, where he gradually became 
worse, and expired the following morning. 

" After a minute dissection of the body, no apparent disease was 
found to exist to account for his ioimediate death. 

"James M'Inttre." 



^ 
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The Executive Council, of which the Goveruor was 
President, endeavoured unsuccessfully to make out a case of 
neglect against the medical officer, and to estahlish the alle- 
gation of Sudds' having been previously labouring under a 
dropsical affection, of which due notice ought to have been 
given, but had not been given, to the Governor by that 
functionary. But there was no evidence of anything of the 
kind. There had been no previous bodily disease to cause 
death. 

The following is an extract of the Governor's despatch 
on the subject, to Earl Bathurst, of date 4th December, 
1826:— 

Extrotct from General Da/rling^s Letter to Ea/rl Bathiurst, 

iith Dec. 1826. 

" Several men of the 57th Regiment (seven in number), having 
committed robberies and maimed themselves, with the avowed inten- 
tion of obtaining their discharge from the service, I judged it neces- 
sary to take such steps as might have the effect of deterring others 
from any similar attempt. Accordingly, on the conviction of Sudds 
and Thompson, the last of these men who were tried, I was induced, 
as a means of producing the greater effect on the soldiers in general, 
to direct, that instead of being transported to a penal settlement for 
seven years, according to their sentence, they should be worked on 
the roads in chains, and I prepared an Order to be issued on the 
occasion, tvith a view of rendering their removal fix)m their corps as 
impressive as possible. 

" The prisoner * Sudds ' was sent to the hospital on the following 
day, Thursday the 23rd, and died on Monday the 27th ultimo. How- 
over much the event is to be regretted, it cannot be imputed to 
severity ; none was practised or intended. The only deviation from 
the usual course of proceeding in the case of Svdds and ThompsoUf 
was, that instead of the chains being put on in the jail, the act was 
performed in a more ceremonious manner, in presence of the garrison, 
as a necessary example to the troops. With respect to the chains, 
which are designated instruments of torture, it will be snffioie&t to 
state, that they weigh only 13 lbs. 12 oz. ; P'^'" ' * "" " ~'**^^ a 
view of producing an effect on those wl: •• 

mony, the extreme lightness of their cg 
being injurious in any respect io the indi^ 
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There is sometliiug exceedingly heartless in the manner 
in which the Governor speaks in this letter of the " cere- 
mony," as he calls it, and of the " extreme lightness " of the 
irons, which, he says, " weighed only 1 3 lbs. 12 oz." It was 
ascertained, however, that although Thompson's irons were 
of this weight, those made for Sudds weighed 14 lbs. 6 oz. 
But the irons that were usually made for the road gangs in 
the colony at the time did not weigh more than from 6 to 9 lbs., 
while those brought out for convicts on board prison-ships 
from England, weighed only from 3 J lbs. to 4 lbs. The 
physical torture which the unfortunate man must have 
experienced from such a load of iron on his limbs and neck, 
under a burning sun, must unquestionably have greatly 
aggravated the mental anguish he was suffering under. 
His own account of the matter is plain enough, and can 
never be explained away : " They have put me in them 
irons until they have killed me ! " 

The death of Sudds was a most unfortunate and unlooked- 
for termination of the case of the two soldiers, as far as the 
Governor was concerned : still, however, as it was evident 
that there was no ground for the imputation of improper 
motives, if a fair statement of the case had been indirectly 
given on the part of the Government — admitting the error 
of judgment which evil-disposed persons were now begin- 
ning to discover, and lamenting the unfortunate and unfore- 
seen issue of the affair — the matter would very soon have 
been forgotten, and disaffection itself would have been 
entirely disarmed. 

General Darling, however, was peculiarly unfortunate 
at the time in question in having a supporter, forsooth, in 
the person of the late Mr. Robert Howe, editor of the 
•* Sydney Gazette." This redoubtable champion of the 
Colonial Government, in a spirit of absolute infatuation, 
which the local Government appear to have encouraged, 
listened with the utmost eagerness to the first murmurs of 
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disapprobatioD, and not only commenced a regalar defence 
of the measures adopted by the Colonial Government in the 
case of the two soldiers, and held them forth to the colony 
as highly proper and praiseworthy, but ever and anon 
launched forth whole paragraphs of the most provoking and 
unprovoked personal vituperation at the heads of all and 
sundry who presumed to think, or speak, or write other- 
wise. 

This was more than human nature unaided by Divine 
grace could be expected to endure; and accordingly 
Dr. Wardell, a colonial barrister of eminent talent, who was 
then the editor of the "Australian" newspaper, and whose 
frail nature had evidently no such supernatural assistance, 
gradually discovered more and more illegality and more 
and more enormity in the Governor's procedure, till he 
came at length to write of it in a style and manner to the 
last degree unjustifiable and unbecoming. The " Aus- 
tralian" newspaper subsequently passed into other hands 
of far inferior ability, in which, however, its lack of talent 
was abundantly compensated by the plenitude and the 
depth of its vituperation. The " Sydney Gazette " hap- 
pened also to fall into the hands of other editors, who in 
this particular inherited the principles and followed the 
steps of their predecessor ; and the " Monitor," a third 
colonial newspaper, conducted on the principles, and as 
much as possible in the style of the late Mr. Cobbett, 
appeared in the meantime on the colonial carpet, and, sum- 
moning the whole prison population to contemplate the 
contest, fiercely threw down the gauntlet of opposition. 
On this high and dignified arena, where "Greek met 
Greek," forsooth, the case of Sudds and Thompson con- 
tinued, during the last five years of General Darling's 
administration, to afford an inexhaustible subject for the 
display of everything but the common proprieties of literary 
w^arfare : it constituted the dead weight of every paragraph, 
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aod the burden of every song. The Governor was defended, 
foFBooth, and bepraised on the one hand with all the nau- 
Beating fulsomeneas of literary prostitution ; ' he was attacked 
on the other with absolute and incessant scurrility. If be 
had been an angel of light, and if bis government bad trana- 
formed the colony from a frightful solitude to a blooming 
Eden, stronger language of commendation relative to his 
person and government could not have been used than that 
which one department of the colonial press absurdly and 
perseveringly employed in his praise : if he had been 
a mm-derer and a parricide — if his government had reduced 
the colony from a paradise to a pandemonium, he could not 
have been spoken of in more opprobrious langu^e than 
other departments of that press used reepectiog him ; nor 
could more strenuous and unremitting efforts have l>eeD 
made to bring his person and administration into utter 
contempt. 

From the preceding statement it will doubtless ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious, that General Darling was himself 
. greatly to blame in reference to this undiguided contest. 
It was the " Sydney Gaztte " that originated and provoked 
the discussion ; and as that paper was virtually paid by 
the Government during General Darling's administration, 
being supported in great measure by GovcrninLul |iiilroiiage, 
it was fully in the Governor's power to liii\e tommauded 
silence in that quarter, on a subject on whioli siloucc alone 
could have been expressive of his praise. liut as General 
Darling lacked magnanimity in the first ini^ljnco to disclaim 
the attribute of infallibility, by not allowinf; it to be even;J 
hinted that he could possibly err, so he iiftoruards lacktjS 
discernment to perceive that unmerited com me mint ion «|V 
only censure of the worst species in diugiii^o : and itt ^V 
* He tliat boB flattery read; Tor b11 whom tha vicissittidaa sQB 
world liappen to exalt, UHt be soomed as a prastitated friS^B 
Jo&iuon'g lAJe of V ^^^^^m 
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ference to the scenes of crimination and recrimination that 
ensued in the public press of the colony, it cannot be denied 
that, if the Governor had good reason to complain, as he 
did so loudly in the sequel, that the Opposition papers had 
given hira many un gentlemanly knocks, their editors could 
retort that he had himself dealt the first vulgar blow. 

One of the first acts of the succeeding Governor, Major- 
General Sir Richard Bourke, was to disclaim every sort of 
connexion with the colonial press, by causing a Govern- 
ment Gazette, for Government advertisements exclusively, 
to be published weekly, and by offering the whole of the 
Government printing to the lowest bidder. It was an act 
of the wisest policy, and one in which Sir Richard Bourke 
doubtless consulted his own peace of mind, as well as the 
general welfare of the colony ; for nothing could be more 
thoroughly subversive both of public ti'anquillity and of 
domestic enjoyment than the system pursued in reference 
to the colonial newspaper during the government of his 
predecessor. 

The impolicy of General Darling's procedure, in regard 
to the newspapers of the colony, amounted even to a want 
of common sense. Mr. Edward Smith Hall, the editor of 
the "Monitor," had arrived in New South Wales as a free 
emigrant during the government of Major-General Mac- 
quarie 5 and, besides having uniformly borne an unblemished 
private character, he had deserved well of the colony in 
having reared a numerous and virtuous family: his pro- 
perty was by no means extensive, and, like that of most 
proprietors in the colony, it consisted chiefly of land and 
cattle. In the genial climate of New South Wales, the 
latter increase at a rate quite unparalleled in Europe ; and 
the proprietor of a moderate extent of land is' therefiyre 
obliged, in the course of a few years "^"^ * *'""' ^^MllA 
his settlement in the forest, to look ' ^^ 

of his own property for fresh past 
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creasing herds. To meet cases of this description, Greneral 
Darling had very properly allowed proprietors to rent ex- 
tensive tracts of unlocated crown land, for periods of six or • 
twelve months, at the rate of two shillings and sixpence ( 
per annum for every hundred acres; but on Mr. Hall's 
applying for a lease of this kind, it was peremptorily re- 
fused ; and, on asking the reason why, he was told that the 
circumstance of his being the editor of the " Monitor" was 
a sufficient reason to disentitle him to any indulgence from 
the Government. Mr. Hall had been rather moderate in his 
opposition up to this period ; but whether he had been so or 
not, it was just the time for the Governor to have disarmed 
that opposition of its virulence for the future, by doing him 
an act of common justice, if not of generosity. 

This act of egregious impolicy was followed up by 
another, which had much the appearance of vindictive- 
ness. Mr. Hall had a convict compositor in his employ- 
ment, who had been assigned to him agreeably to the 
Government regulations ; but, in contrariety to the uniform 
practice in such cases, the man was resumed by the Govern- 
ment ; for this was the word made use of on the occasion, 
to designate an act which up to that period had no dis- 
tinctive name in the colony, from its having been previously 
unpractised and unknown. 

When a Government condescends in this manner to enter 
the lists with a private individual, that individual imme- 
diately acquires a notoriety, and assumes an importance in 
the estimation of the public, which his own native energies 
could never have procured him. I question whether Mr. 
Hall's paper had sufficient buoyancy to have kept it above 
water till the close of General Darling's administration, had 
he not been enabled to do so by the Governor : for when a 
General in the army stoops to place himself in the attitude 
of a common boxer, who is there so devoid of curiosity as 
not to be desirous of witnessing the fight ? 
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It was unfortunate, however, for the colonial public, that 
the Opposition papers of the colony, during the government 
of General Darling, were by no means distinguished for 
that scrupulous regard to truth, without which no person 
can merit the confidence of the public. There was a rapid 
desire to publish whatever had a tendency to bring either 
the Governor, or persons in any way connected with the 
Government, into general disfavour; and information ot 
this kind was accordingly received with the utmost eager- 
ness, and often without the least regard to the character of 
the quarter from which it came. It fared, therefore, with 
the Opposition editors as it did with the shepherd-boy in 
the fable, who was perpetually bawling out "a wolf! a 
wolfV^ — they lost the confidence of persons of moderate 
principles, and were consequently left with but slight 
sympathy to the difficulties of their situation : in short, the 
wolf came, but nobody turned out. 

At the same time, it must be confessed, that the feverish 
condition of the body politic of the colony induced, during 
the latter part of General Darling's administration, through 
His Excellency's perpetual and unmanly squabbles with the 
colonial press, necessarily produced a state of general sus- 
picion and distinist in the community at large ; insomuch 
that a man could neither converse openly nor dine with 
persons on the list of the proscribed, without indulging the 
fear of its being reported to his disadvantage at Government 
House. Nay, a remarkably good-natured old gentleman, 
whose political opinion, on any subject at all interesting to 
the fate of nations, no person of the least discernment would 
have thought it of the slightest importance to ascertain, 
actually shot himself, because he had incun'ed the Governor's 
displeasure through his acceptance, on some occasion or 
other, of Radical hospitality. In short, to compare small 
things with great, the administration of General Darling 
was the Reign oj Terror in New South Wales. 
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The alleged licentioasness of the colonial press during 
the government of General Darling, or rather the state of 
feverish annoyance in which the Governor was perpetually 
kept by its personal attacks on himself, induced him to 
pass certain Acts affecting the press of the colony, which 
were designated by the Opposition editors The Gagging Acts^ 
and which only tended to render their personalities more 
provokingly offensive.* In the meantime, W. C. Went- 
worth, Esq.,' a native of the colony, and at that time the 
favourite barrister of all the newspaper patriots of New 
South Wales, prepared and forwarded to England certain 
charges against General Darling, in the Sudds and Thompson 
case, which were known and described in the colony as an 
impeachment of the Governor ; and it was even given out 
that Mr. Wentworth intended to dog His Excellency to 
England, on his retirement from the government of the 
colony, to prosecute him on these charges before the High 
Court of Parliament. This prodigious display of intended 
patriotism naturally afforded an excellent handle to the 
colonial press; and the mention of the impeachment in 
a variety of ways in the colonial newspapers led to a series 
of prosecutions for libel in the Supreme Court of the colony ; 
the result of which was, that all the three editors were 

' The late John Macarthnr, Esq., who was a member of the Legis- 
lative Council during the government of General Darling, proposed, 
as a regular quiehtA for the colonial press, that a Stamp Act should 
be passed, subjecting every newspaper to a duty of one shilling 
only ! He told me the circumstance himself: but this was too much 
even for (reneral Darling. Mr. Kacarthur had at one time been 
sufficiently lAheroX in his sentiments, as I have shown above, to take 
a prominent part in overturning the alleged tyrannical government of 
Admiral Bligh \ but he was of that class of liberals, who — 

" Turk-like, can bear no brother near the throne." 

y Afterwards one of the Members of Council and of Assembly for 
the City of Sydney, and still later President of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales. 
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repeatedly cast and fined, while those of the Opposition 
newspapers were besides subjected to a long imprisonment 
in the common jail. Mr. Wentworth, however, was one 
of those equivocal patriots whose zeal for the interests of 
his country always evaporated in declamatory speeches and 
empty professions, and was never embodied in vigorous and 
manly action. If he really believed General Darling to 
have been the murderer of Sudds, as he openly accused him 
of being for years in succession — taking amazing credit all 
the while for the self-denial and patriotism of the thing — it 
was his bounden duty, after all he had said and done on the 
subject, to have followed the grand criminal to England to 
substantiate his charge. To prefer such a charge against 
any man — and especially a man occupying the high position 
of the Representative of the Sovereign — and to allow it to 
come to nothing, from not following it up by any definite 
course of action, is a crime against society. Mr. Wentworth 
did indeed exhibit his patriotism on the occasion of General 
Darling's departure from the colony, in a way that doubtless 
occasioned him less personal hardship than a voyage to 
England ; for, like a true patriot who did not disdain the 
meanness of a vulgar triumph, he entertained a party of 
friends on the day of the Governor's embarkation, to cele- 
brate the auspicious event, while all and sundry the canaille 
of Sydney were permitted to partake of his indiscriminate 
hospitality in front of his residence. The guests on that 
occasion, doubtless those of the latter description, evinced 
their extreme delicacy and propriety of feeling by grossly 
insulting General Darling's family, as they passed, on their 
return to Sydney, alongside the vessel in which they were 
then lying in the harbour ready for sea. These particulars 
may perhaps appear uninteresting to the general reader; 
but they will at least show him of what materials the richest 
and rarest gems of Australian patriotism of the olden timiBs 
were composed. 
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General Darling embarked for Eoglaiid on the 22nil of 
Oetober, 1831, Ii&TiBg administered the afiab^ of tha aolony 
for newlj six yeara. 

After his retom to England, and in coDsequence of 
reiterated representations from individuals who had either 
been opposed te Ma government, or had fancied themaelves, 
deeply injured through his measures, various attempts were 
made in the House of Commons to procure the appointment 
ef a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the charges 
laid against him. Mr. Maurice O'Coanell succeeded at 
length in this object, and procured the appointment of 
a PM'liameittary Committee in the yesr 1835 : but aa that 
Committee were partioularly instructed, on the motion of 
Lord Ji^n Buasell, not to interfere with the case of Captain 
Bobiaon, an ofBcer who had undoubtedly been harshly used, 
if not absolutely ruined, by General Darling (although it 
must be acknowledged that be hod himself acted with 
extreme imprudence,) and as there was no evidence adduced 
to substantiate the other charges, he was honourably ac- 
quitted, and reoeived from his late Majesty King William 
IV.f as a token of his royot &vour on the occasion, the 
honour of knighthood. 

It would be prepoBterouH to attach tlie slightest d 
importance to tlio result of this i!l-aJvi 
for proceeding, on the part of Mr. Miiu 
and his coluulnl prompters, i 
the exact merits or demerits of Sir Balph I 
Governor of New South Wales. The o 
Governor nt the extremity of the globe 
llagi-ant, if it cannot be sheltered i 
of a Parliamentary Committee assem! 
there were no grounds aufficiont t 
ment of such a Committee, in ' 
wiUiim ly ulniit; but that the 
l^|Bl|kl^ jTOaounced by that Comm 
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and interpreted by the public as an authoritative declaration 
that Sir Ealph Darling was a good Governor, or that he 
did what he ought to have done, and what it was fully in his 
power to do, for the general advancement of the people of 
his government, — I deny. It is at the bar of public opinion, 
and not by Parliamentary Committees in London, which in 
such cases are a mere sham^ that Governors are to be tried, 
and their merits or denierits estimated and determined. 

Towards thd close of the administration of General 
Darling, there occurred a somewhat remarkable event, 
with which I had the honour to be personally identified, 
and which unquestionably proved the commencement 
of the rapid transition which the Colony thenceforth 
underwent, froin the abject condition of a mere penal 
settlement, to the state and character of a community of intel- 
ligent, progressive and virtuous freemen, destined at no 
distant period to assume an influential and commanding 
position among the nations of the earth. The event I 
allude to, consisted in the introduction into the colony of a 
pretty numerous body of free Emigrant mechanics, from 
Scotland, which took place in the following manner. 

Disappointed in certain efforts I had been making in the 
colony in the cause of education, through the narrow-minded- 
exclusiveness of General Darling, I had undertaken a voyage 
to England in the year 1830, to obtain the requisite facilities 
for the establishment of an Academical Institution or College 
in the town of Sydney, partly for the general education of 
youth, but partly also to enable candidates for the ministiy 
to obtain the requisite preliminary education in the classics 
and liberal arts. That eminent statesman and patriot, the late 
Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., with whose friendship I was then 
honoured, advised me, when consulting him on the subject, 
and somewhat uncertain how to proceed, to apply at once 
nnd in person for the requisite pecuniary assistance to the 
Kight Honourable Lord Goderich, who was then at the 
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bead of the Colonial office. I did so accordingly and 
successfully, the Colonial Government being directed by 
his Lordship to advance for the purpose, on condition of a 
similar amount being previously expended by the promoters 
of the undertaking, the sum of 3500/., from the Colonial 
Treasury. 

Bick-burning and machine-breaking happened to be 
unusually prevalent in England at the time I refer to ; and 
there was much suffering also among the working classes, 
from the want of remunerating employment. Contrasting 
this state of things with the state of general prosperity 
which I had myself so recently observed in New South 
Wales, where there was at the same time a great want of 
mechanical labour, and where the actual mechanics, being 
almost exclusively emancipated convicts, were generally 
dissipated in their habits, and unskilful as well as untrust- 
worthy and dishonest in their respective crafts, I proposed 
to Lord Goderich that, if he would authorize 1500L of the 
proposed grant to be paid on my arrival in New South 
Wales, on condition that no further portion! of it should 
be advanced till the expenditure of an equal amount by 
the promoters of the Undertaking, I would select and 
carry out with me a number of Scotch mechanics of 
superior character and ability, whose passage out was 
to be paid from this advance, to erect the necessary 
buildings. Lord Goderich acceded to this proposal, and 
I accordingly selected and carried out from fifty to sixty 
families of Scotch mechanics,^stonemasons. Carpenters, 
blacksmiths, plaisterers, &C, — who arrived in the colony 
per the ship " Stirling Castle," in the month of October, 
1831. 

These mechanics were under engagement to be employed 
for twelve months certain fi^om the period of their arrival, 
at the regular wages of the colony, on condition of their 
paying back from their weekly earnings such an amount as 
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it tshottld be found thi^y could easily spare towards the 
repayment of their passage out, which was fixed at 2SL 
each,— -a low rate at that period, the previous cost of a 
steerage passage having been from 35Z. to 40Z. They wei*e 
set to work immediately on their arrival; the wagea of 
mechanics being then 21. per week, and butcher meat being 
a penny a pound, and other articles of subsistence — flour, tea 
^nd suga^ — equally reasonable. The mamed men rented 
suitable cottages for their families wherever they could in 
the town and neighbourhood of Sydney, and the unmarried 
either boarded with them or with such other families of 
their own class as they could find. One of the latter, a 
Scotch carpenter from Fifeshire, who had been allowed to 
go upon his own hands, almost from the first, regularly 
paid a pound a week from hia wages till his whole debt 
was paid ; and one Saturday evening, when he had called 
on me with his weekly pound, and I had asked him how 
he found he could get on in the colony, he told me, in reply, 
that he could afibrd to pay a pound a week from his wages, 
and be much better ofi* with the remainder, than he could 
have been in Scotland altogether ; for, as his board and 
lodging cost him only ten shillings a week, while the 
*^ leevin " (liviug) was much better than at home, he had 
the other ten shillings for other purposes. A few years 
thereafter this honest man, who had remained unmarried 
during his residence in the colony, had accumulated whal) 
he considered a competent portion of the good things 0/ 
this life^ to enable him to spend the remainder of his days 
iu comfort in his native land ; and he accordingly left the 
colony and returned to Scotland. Being much respected 
amoDg his own class in Syduey, the other Scotch mechaii^ 
gave him a supper on his departure, with some otjieR.j 
substential token of their esteem. 
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As a specimen, however, of tlie bitter feeling that had 
grown up in the colony at this period among the eman- 
cipists generally, under th« fostering care of Governor 
Macquarie, towards the whole class of free emigrants, as 
well as of the exori)itant views and pretensions of these 
people, <iie Scotch mechanics per the "Stirling Castie" 
were for months after their arrival regularly assailed, 
from the h<ouseB of the lower class of the emancipists, «« 
they passed to and from their work at the breakfast and 
dinner hoars, with such observations as these, — "There 

go lliose emigrants who have come out to tak'e 

the country from us." But as the mechanics took all 
this very patiently, th«ir inoffensive demeanour gradually 
diaainned hostility and conciliated general respect. Being 
fully alive, moreover, to the advantages of their position, 
instead of spending their weekly earnings, like the eman- 
cipist mechanics, in riotous dissipation, they clubbed 
together, as soon as they had anything to spare for the 
future, and bought eligible allotments of ground, and 
built substantial houses in the town of Sydney, in which 
they lived thenceforward "rent-free;" and as first on© 
and then another sold out from these associations, to invest 
their savings in some other more advantageous speculation 
elsewhere, a valuable property was created for those who 
remained. In short, the Scotch mechanics per the " Slirliug 
Castle " were universally respected in the colony, and not 
a few of them were eventually numbered among the 
most substantial of its middle-class proprietors. Besides, 
whereas they found the town of Sydney a paltry collection 
of shabby brick houses and wooden sheds, they not only 
created a taste for architecture of a superior description, but 
afR)rded the means of indulging it ; insomuch that there 
is now in that city and its vicinity a larger number of 
public and private buildings of polished stone than per- 
haps in any city of the same population in England. 
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I foresaw from the first that the tidiogs of the great suc- 
cess which, I felt confident, would attend the eflbrts and 
industry of men like the emigrants per the " Stirling Castle," 
would in due time work wonders for the moral reformation 
as well as for the social advancement of the colony. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the tidings of the state of things which 
they had found in New South Wales reached Scotland, 
numerous friends and acquaintances of the original hody of 
emigrants followed them in private ships at their own ex- 
pense ; and when the Local Government was enahled, some 
time thereafter, to offer' free passages to the colony to 
reputable mechanics in the mother country, from the Colo- 
nial Land Revenue, the emigrant vessels were filled with 
the greatest facility. One of these vessels, having on board 
a full cargo of stonemasons, carpenters, &c., with their 
wives and families from Dundee, in Scotland, happened to 
arrive with some cases of typhus fever on board, and was 
placed in quarantine. The quarantine ground is immediately 
behind the north head of Port Jackson, where a line of 
lofty precipitous cliffs of sandstone rises perpendicularly 
from the Pacific. One of the stonemasons, contemplating 
the scene for the first time on entering the noble harbour, 
and observing the abundance of first-rate material which it 
presented for the labours of his craft, observed in ecstasy 
to a fellow-countryman, " Man, this is a gran' kintra for 
stane."' 

Previous to this period there were only two classes in the 
colony — the free emigrant gentlemen settlers, with their 
large grants of land of from one to two thousand acres or 
upwards, their fiocks and herds, and their nur^ rous convi^^t 
servants. These were, in their own estima* 
aristocracy of the colony, although not a fe^ 
set but an indifferent example to those ben 

• This is an excellent country for bl 
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other class consisted exclusively of the emancipated convict 
labourers and mechanics who were congregated chiefly in 
the colonial towns ; performing the labour of the community 
when they chose and at what rates they pleased, and drink- 
ing the rum of the community whenever they could procure 
it. From this period, however, the emancipated convict 
mechanics gradually disappeared from the face of society in 
the towns, being replaced by skilled labour of a more re- 
putable character from the mother country ; and being thus, 
in the natural course of events, pressed down to. a lower 
level in the scale, they were obliged either to reform their 
habits or to be off to the interior. There are few towns in 
England in which the great body of the mechanics, of all 
handicrafts, form a more intelligent or a more reputable class 
than they have done in Sydney for forty years past. 

It will doubtless be supposed by the reader that in work- 
ing out the transcendantly important experiment that was 
thus in progress, I would receive all the countenance and 
assistance that was requisite to enable me to comply with 
the conditions imposed by Lord Goderich, from the Colonial 
Government as well as from the colonial public. He would 
be very ignorant, however, of human nature, and more 
especially of the nature and chai-acter of colonial Govern- 
ment, previous to the advent of free institutions for the 
colonies, who should seriously think so. The an^angement 
which I had been enabled to make for the advancement of 
education with the Colonial Office in England had been 
looked at in certain influential quarters of the colony with 
an evil eye ; and every effort was therefore put forth to 
defeat it, to prejudice the public against it, and thereby to 
prevent the fulfilment of the Government conditions, or to 
render them inoperative for the end in view. The eman- 
cipist press also, which was then a power in the colony, re- 
garded the introduction of Scotch mechanics with great 
disfavour, for obvious reasons, and opened out against the 
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whole seheme with the bitterest malice and the falsest pre- 
tences. I was consequently driven to mj wit's ^id to raise 
the necessaiy fund« for carrying on the undertaJ^ing. To 
supply these funds I was aoc<H*dingly obliged to sell, at a 
serious undervalue in most oases, much valuable property of 
my own within Sydney, and in the interior, and at length to 
undertake another voyage to England in the year 1833. 
But it is only in such mortal struggles that one undergoes 
the discipline and acquires the hardihood that are perhaps 
indispensably necessary to enable him to strive successfully 
with the i)owers of evil in their more malignant develop- 
ments in the colonial field. Whether such disciplino and 
hardihood were needed in my own ease particularly, the 
reader will find in the sequeL 

In regard to the Educational Institution in Sydney, which 
I had gone home to obtain the means of forming in the year 
1830, I may add that it maintained a vigorous existence 
under three College-bred men from the Seotch Universities, 
for ten years thereafter, during which it afforded compara- 
tively liberal education to upwards of ^y^ hundred of our 
colonial youth. It then fell into abeyance, from the niggardly 
Government of Sir G«orgo Gipps, refusing it the aid that 
was needed from the State. It was continued, however, on 
a limited scde tiil the year 1854, when in consequence of 
educationai measures of a more extensive character being 
carried out by the legislature, it became defunct. 

The progress of Geographical discovery in the interior 
of New South Wales dui'ing the government of Sir Ralph 
Darling presents us with several very important results. 

The disappearance of the river Macquarie in an extensive 
marsh in the western interior,— *a point which had been 
ascertained by Mr. Oxley during the government of Major- 
General Macquarie, — ^had given rise to many and c"' 
tory conjectures, in regard to the general confer 
the Australian continent, among men of scienc 
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European world. Mr. Oxlej's opinion was, that the ocean of 
reeds in which he had suddenly lost all traces of the river 
was part of a vast inland sea, which occupied the interior of 
the continent, and from which there was no outlet to the 
coast; and as the river Lachlan, which also pursues a 
westerly course considerably to the southward of the 
Macquarie, was also ascertained by the same officer to lose 
itself in a similar way, this opinion was regarded as extremely 
probable ; and the vast terra incognita of Australia was of 
consequence supposed to resemble a Scotch peasant's bonnet 
turned upside down, or a shallow basin made for holding 
water. 

Daring the long drought that afflicted the colony in the 
coarse of Sir Ralph Dariing's administration, it occurred to 
the Governor that a favourable opportunity was at length 
afforded for examining the interior marshes discovered by 
Mr. Oxley, and for ascertaining the actual fate of the river 
which had been so strangely reported by that gentleman 
to have committed an act of felo de se in the wilderness 
of Australia. An expedition was accordingly fitted out for 
the express purpose of examining the marshes of the 
Macquarie, under the command of Captain Sturt, of his 
M£^esty*s 38th Regiment, who was accompanied by the 
enterprising native of the colony I have already mentioned, 
Mr. Hamilton Hume. In the course of his journey, during 
which the • whole party experienced much suffering and 
privation from the excessive heat of the weather and the 
afflictive character of the drought. Captain Sturt ascertained 
that the mai*sh in which Mr. Oxley had lost the river was 
only of moderate extent — fifty miles in length and twenty in 
breath — ^and that there was no such inland sea as that gentle- 
man had supposed. To the northward, however, a chain of 
ponds was discovered communicating with the dry bed of a 
torrent, whose channel' was evidently intended to carry off 
the overflowings of the marshes in rainy seasons, and which 
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Captain Start therefore veiy properly considered as the re- 
appearance of the Macquarie. This river, or rather torrent, 
was traced for a considerable distance in a northerly 
direction, and was found to communicate with a much 
larger river than the Macquarie, which Captain Sturt 
^^named the Darling, but of which the water was as salt as 
that of the ocean, from numerous brine-springs on its banks. 
Captain Sturt traced the Darling ninety miles from the 
point where it received the drainings of the marshes of the 
Macquarie; its course from that point being first north- 
westerly, but afterwards soutb-vesterly. In the lower 
part of its ascertained course it was sixty yards in width in 
the extremity of the drought, and it was flowing to the 
southward in majestic loneliness, when Captain Sturt was 
reluctantly obliged to discontinue its examination, and to 
return with the expedition to the polony. 

In the course of a second journey to the northward, 
undertaken in the year 1827, and extending as far as the 
latitude of Moreton Bay, Mr. Alan Cunningham, of whom 
I have already had occasion to make honourable mention, 
crossed four considerable streams, two of which he named 
the Gwydir and the Dumaresq, of which, however, the 
course and the fate (to use a phrase peculiarly applicable to 
the western rivers of Australia) remained to be ascertained 
by subsequent disco veiy. In this journey, that enterprising 
and indefatigable traveller traversed the interior for an 
extent of five degrees of latitude to the westward of the 
coast range of mountains, and, besides various other tracts 
of available pastoral country, which are now all occupied 
by the numerous flocks and herds of the colonists, he dis- 
covered an extensive and splendid tmct of land of the first 
.- quality either for pasture or for agriculture, which he 
V named The Darling Downs^ in the latitude of Moreton Bay. 
These Downs, which are nearly two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, are now all studded over with the stoci 
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stations of the colonists, and have been since ascertained to 
extend in length about a hundred and twenty miles, and 
in breadth from thirty to fifty. 

Observing a remarkable gap in the coast range of moun- 
tains from his encampment on the Downs, about the 28th 
parallel of latitude, Mr. Cunningham proceeded to More ton 
Bay during the following year, to ascertain whether a 
passage inland could not be effected from the coast, as well 
as to explore the intervening country. In this expedition 
Mr. Cunningham discovered a, considerable tract of land of 
first-rate quality to the eastward of the mountains, and 
crossed over to the Downs by the gap he had previously 
discovered, which is now called Cunningham's Gap. It is a 
remarkable cleft in the mountains, which are there about 
4000 feet high, presenting a wall of perpendicular rock on 
each side, as if it had been cut on purpose to form a road 
from the coast. 

I have already observed, that during the government of 
Major- General Macquarie, a river of considerable magni- 
tude, called the MuiTumbidgee, had been discovered flowing 
with a rapid westerly course from the elevated table-land 
to the southward and westward of Port Jackson. Highly 
favourable accounts reached the colony from time to time 
of the country on the banks of this river ; and the inte- 
resting report that was given by two gentlemen of the 
district of Bathurst, who had traced it for one hundred 
and Miy miles beyond the farthest cattle-station in the 
interior, served only to increase the mystery in which its 
fate was enveloped, and to heighten the general desire to 
ascertain whether it ultimately reached the surrounding 
ocean. An expedition of discovery was accordingly fitted 
out to proceed down the Murrumbidgee, in the month of 
November, 1829, of which Captain Stuii;, who had shortly 
before ascertained the termination of the river Macquarie, 
and the existence of a still larger river in the western 
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interior, with so much credit to himself and so much 
satisfactii^i to the colony, was entrusted with the com- 
mand. 

In the upper part of its course the Murrumbidgee tra- 
Tei*ses a countiy consisting chiefly of grassy hills and 
romantic valleys, well fitted for the residence and sub- 
sistence of civilized man. Along the course of the river 
there is a succession of flats, some on the right, and others 
on the left bank of the stream; some of larger, and othei*8 
of smaller extent, which, according to Captain Sturt, " for 
richness of soil, and for abundance of pasture, can no« 
where be excelled." Farther to the westward the country 
is of an inferior character; and on approaching the meridian 
on which the Laehlan river had been ascertained by Mr. 
Oxley to disappear in an extensive marsh, considerably to 
the northward, it exhibits the aspect of absolute sterility 
and hopeless desolation. It would seem, indeed, that the 
overflowings of the marshes of the Laehlan are carried off 
by a series of insignifi<5ant rills into the bed of the Muri'um- 
bidgee, just as those of the marshes of the Macquarie are 
left to find their way into the channel of the Darling. 
About fifty miles to the westward of these marshes, the Mur- 
rumbidgee empties its diminished current into a noble river 
flowing from the eastward, to which Captain Sturt gave the 
name of The Murray, At the point where it receives the 
Murrumbidgee, the Mun'ay is about three hundred and 
fifty feet in width, and from twelve to twenty in depth* 
** Its reaches," says Captain Sturt, " were from half -to 
three quarters of a mile in length, and the views upon it 
were splendid : its transparent waters were running over a 
sandy bed at the rate of two and a half knots an hour; and 
its banks, although averaging eighteen feet in height, were 
evidently subject to floods." " The river," adds th^ cumA 
intelligent traveller, in a subsequent paragraph, *' 
upon us at every mile: its reaches were of noble br 
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spleiulid appearao^ee: its curreut was stronger, and it was 
fed by numerous springs." ^ 

The Murray has since been ascertained to be formed from 
tke eonfloeuoe of the three rivers already mentioned, that 
were discovered and crossed by Messrs. Hovell and Hume, 
on their expedition to Port Phillip, in the year 1824; and it 
constitutes the common receptacle of the western waters of 
the south-east angle of the continent of Australia. From 
its junction with the Murrumbidgee, it flows in a west- 
north-westerly direction for about fifty or sixty miles, and 
\& then joined by a noble river of a hundred yards in 
widthy flowing from the northward, which Captain Sturt 
supposed to be the Darling — the common receptacle of the 
western waters from the twenty-ninth parallel of south 
latitude. From the point of its junction with the latter 
river, the Murray pursues a north-westerly course for about 
fifty or sixty miles farther, and then flows due south for the 
remainder of its course; terminating at length in an ex- 
tensive lake on the southern coast, near the gulf of Stu 
Vincent. 

The Lake Alexandrina (for such was the name by which 
Captain Sturt designated the noble sheet of water, into 
which the Murray disembogues its current) is sixty miles 
in length and forty in breadth, and is situated to the 
eastward of the gulf of St. Vincent, between the one 
hundred and thirty-ninth and one hundred and foi*tieth 
degrees of east longitude on the sojithern coast of Australia. 
It communicates with the ocean in Encounter Bay by a 
narrow channel, impracticable even for boats; and it has 
since beeii ascertained that there is no navigable outlet in 
any other direction. Some time after Captain Sturt's 
expedition. Captain Barker, a meritorious officer, also 
of the 39th Regiment, who was then Commandant at King 

' " Two Expeditions into the Interior of Sonthem Australia, &o. 
By Captain Charles Sturt, 39th Foot." London, 1838. passim. 
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George's Sound, was ordered by General Darling to 
examine the southern coast in the vicinity of the lake, on 
his return to Head-Quarters, after the transference of that 
settlement to the colony of Swan River; but that unfor- 
tunate officer being, it would seem, zealous overmuch in the 
discharge of his duty, was speared by the black natives 
when separated from the rest of his party by a narrow 
inlet on the coast, across which he had swum alone to 
examine the beach on the opposite shore. 

" The valley of the Murray, at its entrance," says Captain 
Sturt, " cannot be less than four miles in breadth. The 
river does not occupy the centre, but inclines to either 
side, according to its windings; and thus the flats are of 
greater or less extent, according to the distance of the 
river from the base of the hills." 

And again, " If the valley of the Muri-ay is not subject 
to flood, it has only recently gained a height above the 
influence of the river, and still retains all the character of 
flooded land. In either case, however, it contains land that 
is of the veiy richest kind — soil that is the pure accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter, and is as black as ebony. If its 
hundreds of thousands of acres were pi-actically available, 
I should not hesitate to pronounce it one of the richest 
spots of equal extent on earth, and highly favoured in other 
respects."' 

^ Captain Sturt seems to have forgotten that one of the most 
fertile, most populous, and earlieaj; settled tracts in New South 
Wales is subject to floods in a high degree — I allude to the valley 
of the Hawkesbxiry. The availableness of land in New South Wales 
does not depend on its being beyond the reach of inundations, as 
Captain Sturt appears to intimate : on the contrary, the small settler 
or agriculturist ^'ejera land for the purposes of cultivation that is 
occasionally flooded, to forest-land beyond the reach of floods. On 
the other hand, it cannot be supposed that a river with so wide an 
embouchure as the Murray should inundate the level country on its 
banks to any great depth. The -valley may be occasionally under 
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The portion of the Bouthern coast of the AuBtralian con- 
tinent, which includes Spencer's and St. Vincent's galfs, 
two Tery deep indentations of the land from (he Great 
Southern Ocean, together with the Lake Alexandrina and 
the Tallej of the Murray in the lower part of its course, 
is DOW comprehended within the territorj of the colony 
of South Austi'alia; and it will douhtlees be gratifying to 
the reader to leam that, in consideration of the very impor- 
tant services which Captain Sturt had rendered to that 
colony, in this memorable expedition of disoovei-y from 
New South Wales, aa well as in consideration of his equally 
eminent services on n subsequent expedition into Central 
Australia, its legislature, during its very first session, did 
itself signal honour by awarding to that meritorious officer 
a pension of six hundred a year. Captain Sturt died 
in 1872. 

That officer, I may add, doubtless merited well also of the 
colony of New South Wales, not only for the important dis- 
coveries he effiicte J in the interior of Australia, but for tho 
skill and judiciousness with which he conducted the two 
expeditions under his command, in the perilous and trying 
service in which ho was engaged. For not only did he 
bring back the whole of his party on both occasions without 
losing a man; but his intercourse with the numerous and 
sometimes troublesome and even hostile natives, ivilli whom 
he came in frequent and dangerous contact in tlie 
his second expedition, was uniformly managed without 
bloodshed. 

As the population of the colony amounted, in Ihe ytar 
1828, according to the census of that year, to 36,.i!i8, wliila 
in 1833, the period of the first census of Sir lilc: 

water, bat the floods caimol be at oU comparable witb tiiu«i< i> 
Hawkcaburj, -where the omuionEiI occnrrenoe of iiiniiiiril.1111111 
obstacle whatever to tha oMsnnation and CDttivatioii li tlio 
farmed bj their depr 
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Bourke, it had increased to 60,861, the mean of these two 
numbers — viz. 48,729 — ^maj be taken as the amount of the 
population towards the close of the government of Sir 
Kalph Darling in the year 1831. 

During the whole period of General Darling's govern- 
ment there was a constant agitation kept up, in the waj of 
public meetings in the colony, and petitions to the autho- 
nties at home, on the part of the liberal portion of the 
community, for the concession of Free Institutions. But 
these efforts were uniformly and successfully opposed^ 
chiefly in the way of secret communications with Downing 
Street, on the part of those whose personal interest lay 
in the opposite direction, and who professed to believe 
that the colony was unfit for such a boon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STATE ANB PROOBBSS Or THE COLONT DNDER THE GOVERN- 
UENT OF MAJOB-QENEBAL SIR RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.B. 

Jastoin et tenacent propositi vimm. — Hogicb. 
Btncllj Juat, bat somowhat tenacioQB. 

Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, E.C.B., the eighth 
Governor of New South Wales, arrived in the colony on the 
2nd of December, 1831; Olonel (afterwards Sir Patrick) 

Lindesay, of His Mojestj'e 39th Regiment, having dis- 
charged the duties of Acting- Governor during the short 
interval of six weeks that had elapsed after General Darling 
left the colony. 

Sir Richard Bourke was originaliy educated for tlic liw, 
but afterwards embraced the profcsaion of arms. 
capacious mind, and of superior intellectual acquirei 
he was evidently capable of tbe most comprebonsi - 
in matters of state-policy and civil government, 
perhaps somewhat averse to the tecbuicalities of ]" 
detail. Strictly just and const itutiontilly liumauo, 
nevertheless inflexibly attached to Lis own opinion*, W 
most military men, impatient of opposition or '■f"i' 

Sir Richard Bourke commenced bis admii 
the happiest anepices, Tbe unpopularity oi i 
especially towards the close of hi? irovernn • > 
thp —1—'-*- ->f all classes to w<>l<<i"- '■ 
M to put tbemo^i 
-■ Besides, at 1 1 1 ■ i 
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drought of unprecedented duration and unexampled severity, 
which, aggravated, as it had heen, hy a state of general and 
extreme depression, arising from the prodigious depreciation 
of property of every description, had for a time completely 
paralyzed the energies of the community; and the colonists 
were consequently prepared to exert their energies again to 
the utmost, for the accomplishment of whatever ohject their 
circumstances should point out to them, as of peculiar 
impoi'tance, and in whatever direction a vigorous adminis- 
tration should lead the way. 

Commencing his government in these favourable cir- 
cumstances. Sir Eichard Bourke exhibited at his outset 
in the colony much of the vigour and firmness of Governor 
Macquarie. The importance of a combination of such 
qualities, on the part of a ruler, to the general prosperity 
and the rapid advancement of a young colony, is incalculable. 
In the case of a man in authority evincing these high 
qualities of mind, as compared with the man of feeble and 
irresolute character, there is £^11' the difference that there is 
in the case of a time-piece, when its main-spring is possessed 
on the one hand of the requisite strength and elasticity, and 
when it is neither strong nor elastic enough on the other to 
overcome the resistance of the inferior machinery. To 
continue the metaphor, the colonial time-piece was evidently 
a great deal too slow when Goverqor Bourke arrived in the 
colony : no sooner, however, was its regulator touched, even 
in the gentlest manner, than its rapidly accelerated move- 
ment became generally apparent. 

The commencement of Sir Richard Bourke's adminis- 
tration was also peculiarly auspicious from the favourable 
circumstances in which he had been placed by the Home 
Government, in regard to the disposal of Crown land. All 
the former Governors of New South Wales had been 
empowered to grant portions of unlocated Crown land to 
private individuals — under certain specific rAcfr;/>fi*nn« it is 
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trae, but in reality according to their own private judg- 
ment, and virtually without any Umitatiou. It cannot be 
snppoBed that so important a prerogative could be exercised 
in many cases, without giving great odence in particular 
quarters. Charges of partiality or of itgustice were 
- accordingly urged against the Governors of the colony 
withont intermiaeion ; for every person naturally thought 
himself fully entitled to the same extent of land as any 
other inhabitant of the colony, in similar circumstances, had 
obtained from the Government. An entirely new system, 
however, was introduced, by orders from Home, in the 
year 1831, in regard to the alienation of Crown land in the 
colony ; the Governor being no longer authorized to grant 
land in any quantity or to any person whatever, except for 
schools, churches, glebes, or other public purposes. The 
only mode of alienating Crown lauds from and after the 
period in question, was to be by sale at a public auction ; 
but no land of this description was to be sold unless pre- 
viously applied for by an intending purchaser ; and that 

purchaser's intonlion to bid for a ]jartioul»r tract ■ 

always to be duly notified, nitlioiigb witU 

individual's name, in tlio Go\ 

before the day of sain, ( 

arrived emigrant, when o 

sufficient. A minimum 
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Colonial Government of a load of inyidious responsibility, 
and in depriving the discontented of a fruitful source of 
dissatisfaction, were not less evident on the one hand than 
they were salutary on the other. 

I have already stated that one of the earliest acts of Sir 
Richard Bourke's administration was to break off all con- 
nexion on the part of the Government with the colonial 
press. This was an act of which the policy was evident 
and unquestionable, and of which the colony has experienced 
the beneficial effects. The patronage which the Colonial 
Government had previously afforded the Sydney Gazette 
had naturally been regarded with no small degree of envy 
by the editors of the other colonial journals ; and it not only 
enabled the latter to designate that paper, as they generally 
did, with some show of justice, the Paid Official, but to 
identify the Local Government with all the sentiments it 
promulgated. So long as this patronage was afforded, there 
was materiel enough in the colony for the construction of a 
systematic opposition to all the measures of Government, 
antecedently to the supposed discovery of anything mis- 
chievous or oppressive in these measures themselves ; and 
it only required the Government to make one decidedly 
false step, or the Government paper to give utterance to 
some exceptionable sentiment or some ill-timed adulation, to 
justify the editors of the other papers, in their own esti- 
mation, and in that of all their adherents, in affixing their 
heavy drag to the wheels of the colonial state-carriage, and 
in ever afterwards keeping it there with the utmost perti- 
nacity, whether the horses were toiling up hill or galloping 
furiously down. In depriving the Sydney Gazette^ there- 
fore, of the patronage of Government, and in'Uldfi 
leaving the measures of his administration to flpii 
themselves. Sir Richard Bourke no'' 
of discord from the busy arena 
consulted his own peace of mind, i 
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the general tranquillity of the colony. Nay, I am fully * 
persuaded, that if Sir Ralph Darling had only pursued a 
similar course, he would have saved himself a world of 
annoyance, and his government would never have been 
distinguished in the annals of the colony by an era of libels. 

It would be uninteresting to the general reader to have 
a list of the acts of Sir Richard Bourke's administration 
submitted to his inspection. In most of these acts His 
Excellency was rather passive than otherwise ; doing 
merely what would have been done perhaps equally well 
by any man of intelligence in the situation he held; or 
in other words, doing merely what the progressive ad- 
vancement of the colony and the state of its anomalous 
society rendered necessary to be done. Indeed, the rapid 
progress and extension of the colony since the arrival of 
Sir Richard Bourke has necessarily rendered the personal 
character of the Governor a matter of much less impor- 
tance to its future welfare than it uniformly was in the 
earlier period of its existence ; and the stream of its 
history, ever widening and deepening in its course, will 
continue to flow for the future with but little reference to 
the Governor at all. At the same time, there were certain 
actd of Sir Richard Bourke's administration which were 
not only important in themselves, as they affected the 
interests of the colonists generally, but of so peculiar an 
aspect, as to stamp His Excellency's character both as a 
Governor and as a man. The acts I allude to were those 
especially that related to the distribution and coercion of 
the convict population ; to the constitution of courts of 
justice ; to the promotion of immigration in accordance 
with the principle of the then recently established 
regulations in regard to the disposal of land ; and to the 
promotion of general education and religious instruction 
throughout the territory. 

Shortly after Sir Richard Bourke's arrival in the colony. 
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ho was given to understand, and ascertained 00 esaminatioii, 
that tbe pimiehments awai'ded by the colonial Beachee of 
Magietratee, in the cases of convict RCrvants accused of 
minor offencee by tlieir masterB, wore exceedingly unequal, 
as compared 'with each ot)ier, and in many cases diapro- 
portionod to the oflences committed, and unnecessarily 
severe. To establish something like vniromiity, therefore, 
in the decisions of the colonial magistrates, and to afford 
the requisite protection to the convict. Sir RicliarJ Bourke 
procui'cd the enactment of a colonial law by the Legislative 
Council of the colony, restraining magistratfis in petty 
sessions assembled from the infliction of more than fifty 
lashes for anyone offence. Kow, considering the lash aa a 
thoroughly degrading and brutalizing species of punishment,' 
and knowing, as I do, that on the best-managed estates in the 
colony under the old penal system it was a punishment which 
waa scarcely ever required, I was not disposed to regard the 
Magistrates' or Fifty-lashes Act as a serious o£fence on the 
part of the Governor ; on the contrary, I regarded it from 
the first as highly creditable to his sense of justice and his 
enlightened humanity. 

This famous act, howovor, -was regarded with far dif- 
ferent feelings by cert^iizi of the colonial proprietors) and 
especially by certain Tory reliuta of General Darling's 
administration, who had been atciistomcd to a much more 
liberal application of the Jiiissinn ultimatum, and whom, 
perhaps, it also grieved to iho heart to find Whig prinuiplm 
at length predominant in tlio councils of the oolfflM^ 
The hue and cry of ill-judged lenity on the part of li 
Governor, and of gentiiU insubordination ( 
the convicts, — nay, of impending anarchy and iuBKl 






' It was regarded aa an iofaiDOiis pimiahmciit under thft^ 
lav, and wae not allowed to be iiiiln'iiiiil uridii ,1 
Bonuui citizenB. (SeeActai^' "" " I .'--.n 
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throughout the territory — was accordingly raised against 
the Governor ; and petitions for increased power to inflict 
summary punishment were signed and transmitted to 
England by various magistrates of the Territory and 
colonial proprietors, who, to my own certain knowledge, 
had never expended one solitaiy farthing for the religious 
instruction of their numerous convict servants! It was 
not civil and religious liberty — that pearl of inestimable 
price in the eyes of our forefathers in the earlier days of 
emigration to America — for which these Australian 
worthies petitioned ; it was for a somewhat different 
species of liberty, the liberty to lash; and long and deep 
were the groans they uttered, through their favourite 
organ, the Sydney Herald^ when they found it denied 
them. 

Previous to Sir Richard Bourke's arrival, the assign- 
ment of convict servants had, in one way or other, proved 
a source of patronage to the colonial Government, or at all 
events to persons connected with it. The Assignment 
Board established by General Darling had partly corrected 
this abuse, and in some measure equalized the distribution 
of the convicts among the settlers ; but there were still 
ways and means of getting more than one was entitled to, 
or than others equally deserving could obtain in the shape 
of convict labour, during General Darling's administration, 
notwithstanding the establishment of that Board ; and the 
fact was notorious in the colony. As a statement, however, 
to this effect, contained in the first edition of this work, was 
called in question at the time of its publication by General 
Darling himself, in a letter which he wrote me on the 
subject, and to which I replied, I deem it necessary to relate 
the following incident, of which I reminded His Excellency 
in my letter, as illustrative of the accordance of that state- 
ment with my own experience and observation. 

As I was travelling on one occasion in the discharge 
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of clerical duty in the district of Bathurst, during Sir 
Ralph Darling's administration^ I happened to call at the 
cottage of a respectable settler, a magistrate of the terntoiy/ 
who I found was building a remarkably substantial two- 
story house, on his estate at the time. He asked me to look 
at the house, which was beautifully situated on a rising 
ground, commanding a wide extent of champaign country ; 
and I accordingly did so before resuming my journey. In 
pointing out its various advantages, the settler informed 
me that the brickmaking and bricklaying operations, the 
carpentry and joinery work, the plastering and shingling, 
and if I am not greatly mistaken, the cabinet-maker's and 
upholstery work also, had all been done by his own assigned 
convict servants. I happened to mention the circum- 
stance in the course of conversation with the next settler I 
called on a few miles off, without suspecting, however, that 
there was any peculiarity in the case ; when the settler ob- 
served to me, not without a slight display of indignant 
feeling, that he had been applying for a convict mechanic 
himself for years, but had been unable to obtain one, 
although he had confessedly done much more for the dis- 
trict than his more fortunate neighbour. The first settler 
was the friend of a colonial functionary of some influence 
at the time ; and I could not fail to observe that he was 
always particularly active in his district whenever ad- 
dresses were to be moved to General Darling. The second 
settler, who was also a magistrate of the territory, was 
merely a man of independent principles and feelings, who 
was accustomed to think and act for himself. 

To put an end to everything like favouritism in this 
department of the public service, and to equalize the 
distribution of the convicts. Sir Richard Bourke esta- 
blished a code of Regulations for the Assignment of 
convict servants, agreeably to which the number assign- 
able to any applicant was to depend on the extent of 
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land he held, and especially of land in cultivation ; certain 
subordinate regulations being established in favour of 
reputable persons cultivating small farms, and convict 
mechanics of certain handicrafts being estimated as equiva- 
lent to two or three common labourers each. The equity 
and impartiality of this arrangement were so apparent, that 
it was scarcely possible to find 'exceptions against it: it 
was complained of, however, by the same parties who had 
complained of the Magistrates' Act, because forsooth the 
New Regulations prohibited the assignment of more than 
seventy convicts to any one proprietor ! It was surely a 
sufficient number to consign to the blackness of moral 
darkness and to spiritual death, in the service of men who, 
as was almost universally the case with the more extensive 
colonial proprietors at the time, had never expended 
one solitary farthing in promoting their moral and spiritual 
welfare I 

It was the opinion of Sir Richard Bourke, expressed in 
a despatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, which 
was printed by order of the House of Commons, that it 
would be greatly for the benefit of the free settlers in New 
South Wales to dispense with convict labour altogether. 
This, I believe, was the first time that such an opinion had 
ever been put forth by a Governor of New South Wales, 
and it was regarded at the time as absolutely monstrous by 
the great body of colonial proprietors. But Sir Richard 
Bourke was, in this, as well as in various other important 
respects, a man remarkably in advance of his age. He saw 
from the first the change that was coming over the face of 
the colony, as well as over the spirit of the dream of the 
colonists, by means of free emigration; and he was prepared 
rather to welcome and anticipate, than to deprecate and 
retard th^t important consummation. He saw clearly that 
the colony had outgrown the conditions of a mere penal 
settlement, and that the further continuance of transporta- 
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tion to its territory would prove a serious bar to its welfare 
and advancemeDt. In these opinions of His Excellency^ I 
confess I cordially* concurred ; and it is somewhat re- 
markable that, without being aware at the time of the 
Governor's opinions on the subject, my evidence, given 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Transportation, in the year 1837, was precisely to the same 
effect. 

From the peculiar constitution of society in New South 
Wales, there had been a yearly increasing number of free 
persons in ithe colony during the continuance of the 
transportation system, who had arrived in the territory as- 
convicts, but whose respective sentences of transportation 
had expired ; and it had long been a question much agitated 
in the colony how far these persons, together with those 
who had obtained absolute or conditional pardons, were to 
be considered as restored to the rights and privileges of 
free subjects, and particularly whether they were eligible 
to act in the capacity of jurymen. The emancipists, as they 
were usually styled in the colony, claimed this privilege 
themselves as a matter of right ; chiefly, however, from 
having been taught and incited to do so by certain news- 
writers of their own class and origin, as well as by certain 
lawyers of inferior respectability, who depended chiefly on 
emancipist and convict practice, and who willingly pursued 
the arts of petty agitation to acquire an importance in 
society which they had no other means of attaining. It is 
not to be denied, however, that there were men of much 
higher standing in the colony, but chiefly of that class of 
persons to whom the praise and the popularity of political 
liberalism were objects of importance, who advocated the 
claims of the emancipists, and who maintained especially 
their eligibility to act as jurymen. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that Sir Richard Bourke 
could have been enabled from his own personal exp^enor 
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and observation, during the first eighteen months of his 
residence in New South Wales, to decide on a subject of 
such vital interest to all classes of the inhabitants of the 
colony ; and it was doubtless to be regretted that he seems 
to have derived his infoimation on that subject chiefly 
from one source. At all events, a law was proposed by 
His Excellency to the Legislative Council, during the 
Session of 1833, declaring emancipists qualified to serve 
on criminal juries, provided they possessed 30L of yearly 
income, or personal property to the amount ofSOOL* 

In regard to the question of law involved in this matter 
there could be no doubt. A letter had been addressed 
ou the subject by the Colonial Secretary, during the 
Session of the Legislative Council, to the three Judges of 
the Supreme Court, — Sir Francis Forbes, Chief Justice, 
and James Bowling and W. W. Burton, Esquires, Puisne 
Judges, — who replied unanimously that the proposed law 
would be in perfect accordance with the laws of England ; 
where, with the exception of persons who had been guilty 
of peijury, or other offences accounted infamous by the 
law, a person who had been convicted of a transportable 
offence, and had either served the period of his sentence 
or received a pardon, would be eligible to serve on juries. 

Notwithstanding the absence of the Archdeacon and Mr. 
Robert Campbell, sen., two members of the Legislative 
Council who were decidedly opposed to the measure in 
question, there were still six of the members of that body 
opposed to it on its being put to the vote ; but the Governor, 
and &Ye members who adhered to him, having voted in its 
favour. His Excellency decided the matter in a way which 
for aught I know to the contrary, may be defensible, — viz. 
by giving a second or casting vote, by which it forthwith 
became the law of the land. 

* They had been rendered eligible to serve on civil juries by a 
previous enactment. 



V 
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Previous to the Session of the Legislative Council for 
1836, a second letter ivas addressed by the Colonial Go- 
vernment to the three judges, desiring their opinion on 
the working of the jury law; in reply to which, two of 
them — viz. the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Dowling — 
expressed themselves, though by no means wai'mly, in 
favour of its operation ; while Mr. Justice Burton ex- 
pressed himself decidedly against it. As the subject, how- 
ever, although one of the deepest interest at the time, 
has long ceased to be of any importance in New South 
Walei^, in consequeuce of the entire cessation of trans- 
portation to that colony in the year 1840, and of the 
subsequent gradual disappearance of the class of eman- 
cipists from the face of colonial society, I deem it 
unnecessary to enter upon the discussion of the question. 
I confess, however, that at the time when the Jury law 
was under general discussion in the colony, I concurred 
entirely with Mr. Justice Burton. 

It was peculiarly unfortunate for the popularity of Sir 
Richard Bourke, among the numerous friends and sup- 
porters of General Darling's administration, that he had 
nothing to give, as a Governor, in the shape of eligible 
grants of land and suburban allotments. This misfortune 
was doubtless greatly aggravated by the publication of his 
Assignment Regulations, which, by enforcing a system of 
impartial justice in the distribution of convict labour, 
denuded the Government of another powerful means of 
influence in a penal colony, and precluded the hope of 
procuring an additional supply of that valuable commo- 
dity on the part of all who had already obtained more of 
it than their due proportion. But it was the Magistrates^ 
Act, the object of which was to protect the convict from 
that petty tyranny which undoubtedly prevailed at that 
period to no inconsiderable extent in the colony, that led to 
the organization of a regular faction against his person and 
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government ; to the principles and operations of which the 
suhsequent enactment of the Colonial Jury Bill certainly 
gave an aspect of plans ihility, in the estimation even of 
many moderate persons, while it served greatly to add fuel 
to the flame. Meetings were accordingly held ; petitions to 
the Home Government, representing the critical condition 
of the colony, were got up by the laudatores temporia actiy 
and all the other approved machinery of colonial tactics 
was put in motion. 

I* have already observed that one of the approved y^ 
modes of endeavouring to lower the Governor for the/ 
time being in the estimation of the public in New South V 
Wales, is to profess an uncommon degree of respect and J 
attachment to one or other of his predecessors: it was 
accordingly resolved, at the time and by the parties I 
allude to, to erect a monument to the late Governor, 
Lieutenant- General Sir Ralph Darling. The person who 
was most actively engaged in this affair, in the way of 
collectiug subscriptions for the monument, was a person 
of questionable merit, whose family had managed to 
engross Government appointments, during the adminis- 
ti*ation of General Darling, to the amount of not less 
than 1500^. per annum, besides spacious grants of land 
and valuable town allotments. Perceiving that the sole 
object of the proposed measure was to bring the actual 
Governor into disrepute in the colony, chiefly on account 
of his impartial justice and enlightened humanity, I caused 
to be inserted, in A weekly journal which I had deemed it 
necessary to establish in the year 1835, for the furtherance 
of the intellectual and moral advancement of the colony, 
an article, in which, after mentioning the aflair of the 
intended monument, and commending the proper feelings 
of the parties who were the most prominently engaged in 
urging it forward, and especially of the individual who was 
collecting subscriptions, and showing that the whole aflair 
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was to be understood rather as a becoming testimonial of 
private gratitude for favours received than as a tribute of 
respect and attachment from the public generally, it was 
suggested that, as the parties concerned had probablj been 
too busy to think of an inscription for the intended mo- 
nument, the following might be by no means inappro- 
priate : — 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR RALPH DARLING, K.C.B. 

FOR SIX TEARS GOVERNOR OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 



*S, BISECTED 

BY THOSE CIVIL AND MILITARY OFFICERS, 
AND BY THOSE OTHER INHABITANTS OF THE COLONY, 

WHOSE- PRIVATE INTERESTS 

HE WAS ALWAYS READY TO PROMOTE, 

AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PUBLIC. 

There was too much truth in this proposed inscription not 
to be generally felt and acknowledged. It served accord- 
ingly as a coup de grdce to the monument, which, of course, 
immediately fell to the ground. 

In the mean time, the Sydney Herald^ a journal which 
had been established towards the close of Sir Ralph 
Darling's administration, professing moderate principles, 
but entirely devoted to the interests of the party now in 
opposition, was employed by the leaders of that party, in 
the most unscrupulous manner, to expose every act or 
measure of the Governor's to public reprobation, and to 
bring his person and government into absolute contempt. 
A single instance of the means that were occasionally 
resorted to to effect this object will serve to demonstrate 
the vile character of an influential portion of the colonial 
press at the period referred to, and the entire destitution 
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of houourable principle that characterized the individuals 
yfho then wielded that powerful engine for the degradation 
and ruin, rather than for the welfare, of the colony. 

In the year 1832 the Home Government, having de- 
termined to appropriate a considerable portion of the funds 
arising from the sale of Waste Lands in the Australian 
Colonies, under the new system then recently introduced, 
towards the conveyance of unmarried female emigrants to 
these colonies, a Board for carrying the arrangement into 
effect was formed in London, under the designation of the 
Female Emigration Board ; of which the whole business, in 
collecting and forwarding the emigrants, was in reality 
entrusted to a notorious speculator, of very questionable 
principles, in the City of London, and conducted exclu- 
sively on the principle of a mere mercantile speculation, 
without the slightest regard for the moral welfare of the 
colonies. Sir Richard Bourke was in no way responsible 
for this malversation, or for the moral worthlessness of a 
large proportion of the female immigrants : but conceiving 
it his duty,, as the Governor of New South Wales, to 
provide for their safe keeping on their arrival in the colony, 
till they should obtain eligible situations, he very humanely 
surrendered for this purpose a portion of the premises of 
Government House, in the town of Sydney, where they 
enjoyed comfortable quarters without expense to the Govern- 
ment, and where they were easily protected from the 
intrusion of disreputable persons. So humane an act, which, 
one should have thought, would have disarmed hostility, 
served only to exercise the despicable ingenuity of an 
u unprincipled faction at the Goverii^or's expense ; for a letter 
appeared forthwith in the Sydney Herald^ purporting to be 
written by a recently arrived female emigrant to her sister 
in England, describing the reception she had met with on 
her arrival in New South Wales, the invitation she had 
received to take up her residence in Government House, 
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the personal attentions that had been paid her bj the 
Governor, the interesting meetings she had had ivith his 
Excellency in the private walks of the domain, and the 
brilliant prospect she had reason to entertain from the 
conquest she had effected. Sir Richard Bourke was re- 
siding at the time at Parramatta, where his lady, to whom 
he had been tenderly attached, had died shortly before ; 
his domestic establishment being superintended by an un- 
married daughter. The infamous character of such an 
attack, under such circumstances, was, however, in keep- 
ing with the course by which the same journal, supported 
and abetted still by the same party, subsequently pursued, 
in virtually advocating the indiscriminate massacre of 
the aborigines of the colony, and in attempting to screen 
the convict murderers of these wretched participants of 
oiir common humanity, and their gentlemen accessories 
both before and after the fact, from public justice and 
general reprobation. 

Unfortunately, however, Sir Richard Bourke and his 
friends lacked the wisdom that was requisite ^ enable 
them to leave the authors of these ungenerous and un- 
founded attacks, that were made so persoveringly against 
his person and government, to the contempt they merited. 
In the year 1834, when the Darling faction was first 
marshalled against His Excellency, the Sydney Gazette 
was ostensibly under the editorial management of Mr. 
Edward O'Shaughnessy, an emancipated convict from 
Dublin, but in reality under the entire control of a Scotch 
convict of the name of Watt, to whom General Darling 
had given a ticket of leave, with permission to reside in 
Sydney. Thoroughly unprincipled in his character, and 
notoriously profligate in his habits, this worthless repro- 
bate was permitted, for two years in succession, to occupy 
the important position of literary dictator for the colony 
in all matters relating to morals and government, under 
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tbe very eye of the Sydney police, and within gunshot 
of Government House — because, forsooth, he occagionally 
patronized the former with laudatory paragraphs, whidi 
wore much needed at the time, and honoured the latter 
with a systematic, defence. Kay, instead of allowing the 
excitement which the Magistrates' Act had prodaced 
among the adherents of t-he late Governor to subside 
gradually, which it would otherwise have done. Watt waa 
notoriously encouraged and assisted by the Governor's 
friends in getting np a pamphlet in justification of that 
measure, under the designation of ffumaaitaa, of which 
short extracts were occasionally published in the Sydney 
Gazette, but of which the publication of the whole was 
deemed unadvisable, as it was found to be a gross and 
impudent libel upon the magistrates and other respectable 
inhabitants of the colony. It was universally believed at the 
time that the late Roger Tlierry, Esq., afterwards one of the 
Puisne Judges of tbe colony, but then Commissioner of 
the Court of Requests, and a warm adherent of the Gover- 
nor's, had been aiding and assisting the convict Watt in 
the getting up of that pamphlet ; and it followed, aa a 
matter of course, that Mr. Thorry participated in no small 
degree in the general indignation which it excited. 

In the course of tbe following year, however, the 
Governor, perhaps overlooking this important circum- 
stance, or perhaps overborne by the urgent BolicitattouB 
of personal cupidity, caused Mr. Therry to bo nominated 
as a candidate for the Office of ChairnKui of tUo Cuiirt of 
Quarter Sessions, which happened to full ■vacant towimls 
the close of the year 1835, and to whicli tho npiioiittmcnt 
was exclusively in the hands of the lungidtracy. Wliea 
apprized of this injudicious Domination, a. litrgL' m^orit 
the magistrates announced their iIl to rmi nation 
Toto for Mr. Therry on any account ; but ei 
their willingness at tbe same time to appoint »aj] 
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duly qualified person who might be agreeable to the 
Governor, it was suggested to the Honourable C. D. 
Riddell, Colonial Treasurer, and Member of the Execu- 
tive Council, to allow himself to be proposed as a candidate 
for the office ; which that gentleman having done, he was 
elected accordingly. As Mr. Therry had already two 
Government appointments, for each of which he was 
receiving a handsome salary at the time, in addition to 
his private practice as a colonial barrister, it was evidently 
as gross an act of injustice to other qualified persons, and 
as flagrant an insult to the common sense of the colony, 
to propose to conjoin the chairmanship of the Court of 
Qaarter Sessions, for which there was a separate salary of 
400Z. per annum, with the other offices of that gentleman, 
as with that of Mr. Kiddell. 

The Governor, however, was inflexible; having doubt- 
less satisfied himself that, while no accumulation of Go- 
vernment appointments was too great for the broad 
shoulders of his favourite, Mr, Therry, the Colonial 
Treasury Chest was a sufficient load for Mr. Riddell. 
Refusing his sanction, therefore, to Mr. Riddell's accept- 
ance of the office of Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
and regarding the circumstance of his having suffered 
himself to be nominated for an office for which he had 
himself nominated another candidate, as a personal insult, 
he caused Mr. Riddell's name to be erased forthwith from 
the List of Members of the Executive Council. Against 
this act of private spleen and petty tyranny, so utterly 
unworthy of the character of Sir Richard Bourke, Mr. 
Riddell appealed to the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies; who, having instructed the 
Governor to reinstate him in his office as a Member of 
the Executive Council, His Excellency immediately re- 
signed his own appointment, in accordance with the 
determination he had previously expressed on th** — ^* — * 
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to the Secretaij of SbUt^ and leA the calou; &r EagtonJ, 
by way of Vftlpaiauo mnd Boenoa Ayrcs, <hi the (ilh of 
December, 1837. 

To aaticipsta fat » little the eonree of events, I may 

mention — as a singnlar instance of the state of public 
feeling in the colony towards the pnblic fimcticnary who 
was thus the occasion, if not the canse, of its being 
deprived, at too early a period, of the services of Sir 
Richard Boarke^ — a circomstaace that ocnured in the 
year ltf43, when the colony had jnst obtained, for the 
first time, a partially elective l^slatnre. Hr. James 
Macarthnr, who had been a member of the previons' 
Nominee Council, and who, for some miaote service 
which he had rendered to the public in that capaci^, 
was rather liked at the time, was invited by a large 
□amber of the electors of the cotmty of Cnmberland, 
the metropolitan coaaty of the colony, to aSei himself 
as one of the candidates for that county ; and having 
accepted the invitation, his election was understood to 
be secure. Hr. Macartbar's own county, in which the 
extensive estates and family infloence of his fiimily prin- 
cipally lay, was the adjoining county of Camden; and 
having made sure of Cumberland, he was naturally a 
to have a »afe person, whom one wonlil uhviiys be i^iirc to 
find on the right aide — I mean the aide ol' constituted 1 
authority — for the county of Camden. With tliia viBW,J^ 
he gave all his &mily influence in the latter county \ 
Mr. Roger Therry, whom he recommended to the electa 
as a fit and proper person for their memlief, ami who^ 
returned accordingly, in opposition to a c.indiilate whf 
much more generally acceptable a 
colony, and who has since been rupeato 
tary and Premier of New Sooth W^ 
Charles Cowper. 
There ma three gi-ounds on ivlU^^ 
B 2 
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particularly objectionable at the time to a large majority 
of the colonists generally. In the first place he was a 
Government officer, and, even as such, was notoriously a 
mere Vicar of Bray, who always vwore by the man that 
was in, as^ the readiest way of getting in farther himself. 
In the second place, he had given prodigious offence by 
the sort of underhand literary partnership which he was 
understood to have had with the worthless convict Watt, 
in libelling the Colonial Magistracy, to carry an obnoxious 
measure for the reigning Governor. And in the third place, 
he was a prominent member —the most prominent, indeed, 
at the time — of the Roman Catholic communion ; whereas 
Mr. Cowper, the unsuccessful candidate, used afterwards, 
when returned for another constituency, to be facetiously 
described, by an old superannuated Scotch nominee member, 
as " the member for the Church of England." 

In such circumstances, Mr. Therry's return for the 
county of Camden, on the Macarthur interest, gave pro- 
digious offence to a powerful party in the colony; who, 
being pretty strong in the county of Cumberland, deter- 
mined to punish Mr, Macj^rthur, by bringing forward 
Mr. Cowper to oust him for that county at the eleventh 
hour. They did so accordingly, and Mr. Cowper was 
returned by a large majority. As for Mr. Therry, although 
an elective member, he voted, ay became him as a Govern-' 
ment officer, so regularly for the Government of the period, 
when that Government was, in the estimation of the elective 
members generally, in direct hostility to the interests of the 
people, that he voted himself up at length into his subse- 
quent office as a Puisne Judge. Having at length retired 
from that office, however, on the pension provided for ex- 
Judges under our Colonial Statute, he died lately, I beUeye^ 
in London. 

When it was finally understn-^ " ' ' " "~ 
determined to leave the color 
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actaally been appointed at his own particular desire, respect 
for his person and character, and a due sense of the im- 
portant services he had rendered the colony (some of which 
will be mentioned in the sequel), overpowered every other 
consideration, and his departure was viewed with deep and 
general regret. In testimony of this feeling, a subscription 
for a bronze statue to his honour, to be erected in some 
conspicuous place in the City of Sydney, was immediately 
set on foot, and about four thousand pounds was raised for 
the purpose. The statue was accordingly cast, from a 
model by an eminent artist in London, and it now stands in 
an elevated and peculiarly commanding situation at the 
entrance of the Government domain, overlooking the 
splendid harbour of Port Jackson. 

In reviewing the acts of Sir Richard Bourke's adminis- 
tration, it will doubtless be admitted that the circumstance 
that principally characterized the important epoch of his 
government of New South Wales was the change that had 
been effected in the year 1831 in the mode of disposing ot 
the waste lands of Australia, and the consequent creation 
of a revenue of indefinite amount for the promotion of free 
emigration from the United Kingdom to the Australian 
Colonies, The following is a tabular view of the state and 
progress of the Colonial Land Revenue during the six suc- 
cessive years of Sir Richard Bourke's administration : — 
Tear. Amount. 

1832 (including the sum of*] £ 5. d. 

3617/. 17«. ^d. received I 17,301 3 6 
during the year 1831). J 



1833 „ 
1834 

1835 „ 

1836 „ 



1837 



» 



26,275 5 9 

44,816 14 9 

89,707 15 10 

132,606 15 

128,944 9 6| 

Total £439,652 4 4J 
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It thuB appeal's that, during the administration of Sir 
Richard Bourke, a revenue, arising from a new and pre- 
viously unproductive source, and amounting at length to 
not less than a hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling 
per annum, in a colony of not more than 85,000 inhahitants, 
had been suddenly and unexpectedly created in New South 
Wales, through the policy of selling the waste lands of the 
colony instead of granting them as before. At the time 
that this change was effected, a pledge had been virtually 
given to the colonists that this revenue should be appro- 
priated mainly towards the encouragement and promotion 
of the emigration of virtuous and industrious families and 
individuals from Great Britain and Ireland : and, consider- 
ing the original character of the colony as a general re- 
ceptacle for the accumulated criminality of the empire, no 
appropriation of that revenue could possibly have been 
more judicious on the one hand, or more important, in the 
eye of enlightened philanthropy, on the other. For there 
was thus provided the means of infusing, to almost any 
conceivable extent, the salutary ingredient of a virtuous 
and industrious population into the mass of a convict 
colony, and of thereby elevating that colony, in a period of 
time comparatively short, to the rank of an intelligent, 
respectable, and religious community. In short, a Governor 
of New South Wales, of comprehensive views and energetic 
character, or who had any personal connexion with the 
country, would in such circumstances have recognized the 
paramount importance of holding the Home Government to 
their pledge, and of plying to the utmost the powerful 
moral lever that was thus placed in his hands. It is deeply 
to be regretted, however, that Sir Richard Bourke was in 
great measure deficient, either of the intellectual discein* 
ment that would have enabled him to recognize the <pani- 
raount importance of his position, or of the yH^jjS^ D 
character that would have V^ ' ' 
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opportunity of adyancing the moral welfare of the colony 
which he thus undoubtedly enjoyed. 

In the years 1832, 1833, and 1834, emigration to New 
South Wales had been conducted exclusiyely under the 
auspices of the Female Emigration Board, in London ; but 
in so exceptionable a manner that, in the year 1835, the 
streets of Sydney and the public houses of the colony were 
actually swarming with free immigrant prostitutes from the 
cities of Loudon, Dublin, and Cork, the expense of whose 
passage out had been defrayed from the land revenue of the 
colony ! Still, however, as there had only been an ex- 
penditure of 22,432Z. 8«. \id, incurred for the purposes of 
immigration during these three years, while the land revenue 
for the same period amounted to 88,393Z. 4^. Od., there 
was a balance of unexpended revenue arising from that 
source on the 1st of January, 1835, to the amount of 
65,960Z. 15^. \0\d» In the meantime, however, as the 
Colonial Government had been entirely iuactive on the sub- 
ject of immigration, and had taken no steps to secure the 
due appropriation of the land revenue, the Right Honourable 
Spring Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle), who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, determined, in con- 
currence with the Lords of the Treasury, to appropriate a 
considerable portion of this balance, of the existence of 
which he had been duly apprized by the Governor, for tho 
maintenance of the Police and Gaol establishments of the 
colony — thereby diverting the funds which Divine Provi- 
dence had unexpectedly placed in the hands of the rulers of 
the colony, doubtless for the accomplishment of its moral 
renovation, towards the maintenance and perpetuation of its 
low and degraded condition as the mere gaol and penitentiary 
of the empire. The announcement of this arrangement was 
made by Sir Richard Bourke in his opening address to the 
nominee Legislative Council in tho year 1 835, and, had no 
effort been made from without, the principle of appropri- 
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ating a large portion of the land revenue towards the main- 
tenance of the convict system of the colony would doubtless 
have been established forthwith by that plastic body, with- 
out notice and without remonstrance. Perceiving, however, 
the extreme importance of the crisis, as affecting the moral 
welfare of the colony in all time coming, I published a series 
of articles on the subject in the journal to which I have 
already alluded ; pointing out to the colonists the means 
which the land revenue afforded of effecting an entire moral 
revolution in the character of the colony within a compara- 
tively short period of time, through the gradual introduction 
of a numerous, industrious, and virtuous population from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the strong interest which 
they consequently had, both individually and collectively, 
in preventing the appropriation of that revenue for any 
other purpose whatever. These papers had the desired 
effect ; the colonists were aroused for the first time to the 
importance of immigration in a moral as well as in a politi- 
cal and social light, and a strong memorial signed by a large 
number of the most respectable inhabitants of the colony, 
assembled in public meeting in Sydney, and presided over by 
the Chief Justice, Sir Francis Forbes, was accordingly pre- 
sented to the Legislative Council, deprecating the appro* 
priation of any portion of the land revenue for any other 
purpose whatever. The Government influence, however, 
was too strong in the Legislative Council to prevent the 
passing of the vote which the Governor had been instructed 
to call for by the Secretary of State, and the appropriation 
was voted accordingly ; but as the ordinary revenue of the 
colony proved sufficient to meet the whole expenditure of 
the Government during the last three years of Sir Richard 
Bourke*s administration, that vote was in reality a dead 
letter, and the unexpended balance of the land revenue re- 
mained untouched. 

In the year 1835, a Committee of the LegisbUl^ 
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CouDcil was appointed to ascertain the wants of the colony 
in regard to free labour; and as it appeared, from the 
investigations of that Committee, that from four to five 
thousand additional free labourers and mechanics were 
urgently required, and could be immediately employed in 
the colony, besides women and children, it was confidently 
expected, that the Colonial Executive would forthwith 
adopt the requisite measures for supplying that deficiency, 
especially as the means of doing so were fully in its power. 
Nothing, however, was done for the promotion of immigra- 
tion, during the whole period of Sir Richard Bourke's 
government, with the exception of authorizing a few colonial 
proprietors to import a few hundred agricultural labourers 
on a bounty insufficient to cover the necessary outlay, and 
employing a few Surgeons in the Royal Navy to select and to 
cany out a few ship-loads of mechanics for the public works 
of the colony. In short, while the land revenue amounted, 
during the six years of Sir Richard Bourke's administration, 
to 439,652/. 4s. 4|(i., the whole expenditure for immigra- 
tion during that period amounted only to 91,167/. 13s. 2d. 

This lamentable inattention on the part of the Governor 
to the real interests of the colony, when there were such 
ample means available in the land- fund for their ]*apid 
advancement, was probably the result of that want of energy 
which is the usual accompaniment of advancing years, if 
not rather of that bitterness of feeling which had doubtless 
been induced by the unmanly opposition he had experienced 
for measures which deserved unqualified commendation. 
But in whatever it originated, it doubtless proved the 
source of much practical evil to the colony. It checked the 
march of its general improvement by preventing the im- 
portation of the large amount of valuable labour which 
might otherwise have been secured to it : it retarded the 
progress of its moral advancement by virtually repelling 
from its shores the numerous industrious and virtuous free 
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emigrant population which might otherwise have been 
attracted to its territory ; and, at a time when the Colonial 
Treasury was overflowing with funds available for the 
promotion of immigration, but locked up from the public 
under the hand of the Governor, it virtually compelled the 
colonial proprietors very shortly thereafter to enter into 
Associations for importing, at their own private expense. 
Hill Coolies from India, Chinese labourers from Canton 
and Amoy, South Sea Islanders from the New Hebrides, and 
Expiree convicts from Tasmania, to fill the places that 
might otherwise have been occupied, so much more advan- 
tageously for the colony in every respect, by thousands of 
the redundant and comparatively virtuous population of the 
British Isles. 

In consequence of this inexcusable neglect of duty on the 
part of the Local Grovernment, the Right Honourable Lord 
Glenelg, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
very considerately took the matter into his own hands, 
and in the year 1837, the last of Sir Richard Bourke's 
government, organized an Agency in England for the 
promotion of emigration to New South Wales, at the 
expense of our land-fund, from all parts of the United 
Kingdom ; and I am happy to state that the colony derived 
much benefit, both morally and otherwise, even from the 
comparatively limited amount of immigration which that 
Agency effected. Under this arrangement emigrant ships 
were despatched successively from various ports in England, 
from the east and west coasts of Scotland, and from the 
North and South of Ireland, so as to distribute the benefit 
which a free passage to Australia implied as fairly as 
possible over the three kingdoms ; and in this way a large 
body of reputable and valuable free emigrants were con- 
veyed to the Colony. As an illustration of the mutual 
benefit resulting to the mother country and the colony from 
this aiTangement, I shall only mention a &' 
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incident of the period, of which the scene was in the West 
of Scotland. I had undertaken a fourth voyage to England 
in the year 1836, to bring out a number of ministers of 
religion and schoolmasters, in the improved circumstances 
of the colony, resulting from Sir Richard Bourke's liberal 
measures in connexion with religion and education. I was 
therefore in England during the winter of 1836 and 1837, 
when one of those periods of destitution which have since 
been of such frequent recuiTence in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland had occurred. A public meeting, which 
I attended, was accordingly held on the subject in the 
Egyptian Hall in the Mansion House, London, to receive 
the statement of a Deputation from Scotland, which had 
been commissioned to represent the destitute condition of 
the Highlands and Islands to the Government and the 
public, and especially to solicit aid from the Public Treasury 
to effect a large emigration from these localities to Canada. 
The Deputation informed the meeting, however, that, 
although the Gk)vernment had given them a cheque for 
10,000/. as a charitable contribution from the public funds 
for the relief of the existing destitution in the Highlands 
and Islands, there were no funds available, in the Treasury, 
for the promotion of emigration to any part of British 
America. Immediately after the meeting, I waited upon 
the Deputation and informed them that, although there 
were no funds available for the promotion of emigration to 
Canada in the British Treasury, there was a large fund, 
available for emigration to Australia, in the Treasury of 
New South Wales, which, to my certain knowledge, would 
amount, at the close of the year 1836, to not less than 
200,000/.; and I recommended to the Deputation to urge 
upon Lord Glenelg the immediate appropriation of this 
fund for the relief of the existing destitution in the way of 
promoting emigration to that colony from the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. The Deputation were delighted 
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with the idea, and immediately waited upon Lord Glenelg 
with the information I had given them, which, it seemed, 
his Lordship had not previously received. The usual 
objections of office to the new idea I had suggested were, 
of course, urged on the occasion, to all of which my general 
acquaintance with the state of things in the colony, backed 
with the colonial statistics I had brought home with me to 
England, enabled the Deputation to offer a satisfactory 
reply: and the result was that the sanction of the Privy 
Council, to which the matter had to be referred by the 
Colonial Office, having been obtained, the an*angement I 
had recommended was carried out accordingly ; eighteen 
ship-loads of the destitute Highlanders and Islanders, 
amounting to upwards of four thousand individuals, having 
Vbeen carried out, at the expense of the colony, and landed 
V Sydney and Melbourne, during the three following 
years. And as the Highlanders and Islanders are generally a 
semi-pastoral people, accustomed, from their youth up, to 
the peculiar occupation of the Australian colonies, their 
importation was universally acceptable to the colonists, and 
proved as great a boon to their adopted country as their 
emigration had done to their native land. They were 
scattered over New South Wales and Victoria as shepherds 
and small farmers; one of them, since deceased, having 
actually attained to the dignity of a minister of the Crown 
in Queensland. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that, if an Agency con- 
sisting of men of colonial experience and general ability, to 
be employed in the mother country, had been created in the 
colony, with the sanction of the Home Government, in the 
year 1835, when the amount and appropriation of the Land 
Revenue fh^st attracted general attention in New South 
Wales, emigration to the colony at the public expense 
might have been conducted much more beneficially for all 
concerned than it actually was, and at much less cost to tbfl 
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public, while the enormoue eTiU of the emigration of a later 
perioil, to which I shall have occasion to refer ia the eeqnel, 
would never have occurred. But Sir Richard Bourke, un- 
fortunately, allowed the proper time for action to pase unim- 
proved ; and the colony had to reap the bitter fruits of his 
inattention and neglect. In one word, although Sir Richard 
Bourke undoubtedly deserves the highest praise as a legis- 
lator, it was a man of energy and action that the colony 
chiefly required at the head of its government during the 
tranecendantly important crisis of his administration ; and 
if His Excellency bad only possessed these requisites ami 
turned them to th<;ir proper account, as he might unques- 
tionably have done with perfect facility, he would scarcely 
have needed even a statue of bronze te proclaim his merita 
and te perpetuate his &me. 

When about te proceed te England, for the fourth time, 
in the year 1(136, my late brother, Mr. Andrew Lang, whom 
I have already had occasion to mention, requested me to 
engage for him a few families of French or German Pro- 
testant vine-dressers, whom he proposed to settle on bis 
estete of Dunmore, Hunter's River, for the cultivation of 
the vine, and te whom he authorized me to ofier a free 
jittBsagoout, for whii;hhobftd obtained the requisite authority 
under tlie Bounty System, with lationa for tliemsflv^ 
families till tbey should be able to provide for t" 
BubsiBtenco from the jiroduce of the land. They w 
to have a suitable extent of land for a small farm, on g 
lease, and on very fiivourable \* 
the settlement was to be formed C 
alluvial soil of the first quality for I 
ally, a^ the lute Dr. Letchhardt ha4j| 
lion of the vine, being also i 
steam navigation to Sydney. 

I willingly n)irreeil te Dndertal^^l! 

I' ■ ' ' —(J bi; allowed to ^ 
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woald fill a ship of four hundred tons, and form a small 
parish or commune hj itself ; and provided also that I should 
be authorized to carry out a minister and schoolmaster along 
with the emigrants, from their own country, and of their 
own communion ; as I could not undertake to introduce into 
the colony a body of foreigners, without providing for their 
religious instruction and for the education of their youth, 
Mr. Lang having agreed to these conditions, and having 
obtained authority from Sir Richard Bourke for the impor- 
tation of fifty families of foreign vine-dressers, on the usual 
bounty of the period, — viz. 15Z. for every adult landed in 
the colony, and 5L for every child above one year, — I pro- 
ceeded, in the month of February, 1837, shortly after my 
arrival in London, to France, in the first instance, but after- 
wards to Wirtemberg, in Germany, and from thence to 
Frankfort on the Maine ; and in these localities I found no 
difficulty, through the influential persons to whom I had 
obtained introductions at Paris and Strasburg, in making 
the requisite preliminary arrangements. On passing down 
the Rhine, however, to Rotterdam, in Holland, where it was 
proposed that the emigrants should embark, I ascertained 
that the Dutch Government would not allow a body of 
emigrants from Germany even to pass through that country, 
unless a guarantee should be given by the British Govern- 
ment that they should not be returned to it as paupers. 
But as such a guarantee was hopeless, the enterprise had to 
be given up, till it could be effected in some other way. 

Having ascertained, however, on my return to England, 
through a French Protestant clergyman at Havre de Chrace^ 
that there was a large number of German Protestant vine- 
dressers in that city and neighbourhood, who l^"*^ i'^^* fK^;,. 
native country with the intention of eraigrati 
but whose funds were exhausted from the 1 
of their long journey overland, and their sub 
tion in Havre, it was arranged that the requia. 
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families should be selected from amongst these emigrants 
for the projected yinegrowing settlement in Australia. 
With the assistance of the clergyman above-mentioned. 
Captain Bernard, a French Protestant shit)master, who 
had relatiyes in New South Wales, accordingly selected 
forty-eight families of these German vine-dressers, who, 
with the unmarried brothers and sisters of some of the 
families, amounted to two hundred and fifty persons alto- 
gether. This large party embarked at Havre, on board the 
French ship " La Justine^^^ of which Captain Bernard was 
part owner, and sailed for Australia under favourable auspices 
in the month of July, 1837. In addition to the Grovern- 
ment bounty of 15Z. for each adult, and 5/. for each child, 
which- Captain Bernard was to receive on his arrival in New 
South Wales, I had stipulated^ on behalf of my brother, 
that he should be paid 3/. additional for every adult, as the 
Government bounty, which was afterwards raised to 18/., 
was then deemed insufficient ; and to enable Captain Ber- 
nard to purchase the requisite supplies for his voyage, I had 
drawn upon my brother, through one of the colonial banks 
in London, for a thousand pounds, against the Government 
bounty, which he had thus received in advance. 

The voyage proved highly propitious as far as Rio de 
Janeiro, where Captain Bernard unfortunately touched for 
refreshments and supplies ; for the Brazilian Government 
of the period, on being informed of the character and quali- 
fications of the large body of valuable emigrants whom he 
had on board, ofiered Captain Bernard a large sum — suffi- 
cient to have reimbursed him handsomely for all the expenses 
of his voyage — if he would only land them on the beach, 
as the Imperial Government was exceedingly desirous at 
that time of forming a settlement of such foreigners in the 
southern provinces of that vast empire. But Captain Ber- 
nard, being a man of integrity, refused the ofier and stood 
out to sea again with his passengers. During his stay at Rio, 
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boweTer, some interested or meddliog people, from amoDgst 
the large German population of that city, had managed 
to poison the minds of their countrymen on board the 
French ship, "by inducing them to believe that they were 
going to be made alaveB of in New Koutb Wales, and by 
filling them with all manner of dismal apprehensions. lu' 
thia way they bad eucceeded In persnading the emigrants 
not to pi'oceed on their voyt^e to Australia, and had even 
supplied them secretly with arms, to compel the captain to 
return and land them at Rio, if he should proceed to sea. 
They had no sooner, therefore, got out to sea than they rose 
«n masse, and ioBiBted on Captain Bernard's putting back 
with them to Rio, which be was accordingly constrained to 
do. The Brazilian GioTemment, finding that their object 
was now accomplished, gave Captain Bernard only a portion 
of the sum they had offered him in tho first instance; but I 
mnst do that gentleman the justice to state thathehonourably 
relieved both my brother and myself from the pecuniary 
obligation we bad incurred to facilitate his arrangements. 
Tbe non-arrival of this large body of experienced vine- 
dressers was an irreparable loss to tbe colony. I have as- 
certained, however, from a gentleman who had since been 
residing for some time in Bio, that these German vine- 
dressers, although they wore uufoi'tunately lost to Australia, 
proved a valuable acquisilioa to their jfuture fellow- 
countrymen in the Brazils. They formed a settlement for 
the growth of the vine in the mountainous country lo the 

south of Kio, near the Emperor Don Pedro's $i 

palace. They built a town also in their settlement, 
they called Petropolis, in honour of the Emperor, wlm ■ 
a great interest in their settlement, and oflen vibili.<l ii 
and all the places in the neighbourhood have now rcgukLt' 
German names. 

I had another object ia'view, in my visit to tbe Coiitiiicut 
in 1837, besides the one I have mentioned; it vtas lo 
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organize a Geiman Protestant Mission to the Aborigines of 
Australia at Moreton Bay. In this particular object I was 
successful; having been enabled, through the facilities 
which were then afforded by Lord Glenelg, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, for the establishment of Missions to 
the Aborigines, to make the requisite arrangements for car- 
rying out two ordained Lutheran ministers, and twelve lay 
missionaries, of whom eight were mamed, from a Mis- 
sionary Institution under the superintendence of the late 
Rev. Johannes Gossner, pastor of the Bohemian Church in 
Berlin, and for many years thereafter a zealous and active 
promoter of missions to the heathen. One of the ordained 
ministers was to have been settled at Hunter*B River, as the 
pastor of the community of Grerman vinedressers from Havre 
de Grace; but as the latter never arrived in the colony, they 
both proceeded to Moreton Bay, where this extensive mis- 
sion was accordingly established on the Brook Kidron, about 
seven miles from the settlement of Brisbane, in the year 
1838. I am sorry to add, however, that although the truly 
Christian men who formed this mission uniformly exerted a 
highly satisfactory influence on the surrounding district, 
they entirely failed, as all the other Australian missions in 
New South Wales have done successively, in making any 
permanent religious impression upon the Aborigines. The 
Government assistance to these missions was finally with- 
drawn during the administration of Sir George Gipps, and 
they were all thenceforth successively broken up. The lay 
missionaries of the German Mission, however, remained at 
the settlement they had formed, and continued to support 
themselves by their own industry. 

It was a great blot upon the administration of Sir Richard 
Bourke, while it belied his own previous professions in 
practice, that he permitted his government to be identified 
in any way with the Convict Press of the colony; and his 
man Friday, Mr. Commissioner (afterwards Judge) Theny, 

T 
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came out with anything but a clean reputation from that 
discreditable connexion. It will scarcely be supposed, 
from anything that appears in the preceding pages, that I 
entertain illiberal opinions on the subject. On the con- 
trary, I hold that an emancipated convict should be relieyed 
of all civil disabilities so as to stand in the eye of the law in 
precisely the same light as the free man. But I hold also 
that there are certain positions in society into which he 
ought not to intrude, certain offices which he ought not 
to be permitted to hold. I agree with Judge Bent in 
thinking that aji emancipated convict lawyer, especially 
if he has been convicted of perjury or forgery, should not 
be permitted to practise in courts of law. I disagree with 
Governor Macquarie, in considering such persons, as I do, 
ineligible for the magistracy. I disapprove of their being 
employed as teachers of youth-; and last, but not least, I 
consider it absolutely disgraceful to the rulers or the public 
of any country to allow a person of this description to be 
the editor of a newspaper ot to write for the public press. 

Conceiving, therefore, that the moral reformation of the 
colony was absolutely hopeless, while such an abomination 
was openly permitted to subsist by the Government and the 
public, and conceiving also that the press itself was the 
proper organ to vindicate its own character and dignity, 
I had no sooner established the weekly journal I have 
already alluded to, in the year 1835, than I published a 
series of articles in that journal to put down the intolerable 
nuisance of a Convict Press, by arraying public opinion 
against it, in default of that assistance which I had a right 
to expect from the Local Executive. The result of this 
effort was a prosecution for libel, in which I had the whole 
body of emancipists, who were then both numerous and 
wealthy, leagued against me; a prominent person of this 
class, of profligate habits, being the leader of the corps, and 
the treasurer of the fund which was raised by the body to 
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ruin me by due course of law; and the late Mr. Went- 
worth, and another of the ablest members of the colonial 
bar, being retained for the prosecution. On being called 
on to show cause before the three judges, sitting in banco, 
why a criminal prosecution should not be instituted against 
me, I addressed the court in a speech, the greater part of 
which, together with the article on which the prosecu- 
tion was founded, will be found in Appendix, No. IV.; 
entering into the rationale of the case at considerable length, 
which I deemed it better to do myself than to entrust to a 
professional barrister. At the close of my address, which 
was delivered in a crowded Court, to a most attentive 
audience, I was complimented by one of the barristers who 
were present, but who told me at the same time, that I had 
mis-timed my speech, which he thought I ought to have 
reserved for the trial. I thought otherwise, however; for 
I foresaw that if public opinion should be declared in my 
favour, there would be no trial at all. And the result 
proved that I was not mistaken; for as the case had excited 
intense interest^ and as I had completely succeeded in car- 
rying the reputable portion of the public along with me, 
the worthy prosecutor and his emancipist friends deemed it 
expedient not to go on with the trial, although the judges 
had grai^ted the rule for it; and the Convict Press of the 
colony was thenceforth annihilated. This was the last 
struggle in New South Wales between the two antagonistic 
principles that had been marshalling their forces against each 
other for the previous twenty- five years. From that period 
the emancipists, gradually diminishing both in numbers and 
in comparative wealth, have long since disappeared altogether, 
as a separate and organized body, from the face of society. 

There was another important struggle, in which I 
deemed it expedient to engage, during the administration of 
Sir Richard Bourke, for the establishment of a moral 
ascendancy in New South Wales. A vile system of con- 

T 2 
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cubinage had till then been extensively prevalent among both 
classes of colonial society, and public opinion was too feeble, 
and the influence of religion too little felt, to put it down. 
In these circumstances, I published in the weekly journal 
I have already referred to, a series of porti*aits of colonial 
delinquents of this description — some in prose and others in 
rhyme — which, could be easily identified, and in which the 
powers of ridicule were invoked in aid of the cause of virtue. 
One of these (see Appendix, No. V.) led to certain legal 
proceedings, in which the nominal editor of the paper — who 
would not allow me to acknowledge the authorship of the 
article, as the judge before whom tHe matter at issue was 
to come sympathized with the offender, and was known to be 
perfectly rabid in the matter — was fined a hundred pounds, 
and to be imprisoned till it should be paid. The fine was 
paid hif the puhltd in a few hours, and notwithstanding its 
imposition, the system of colonial concubinage unquestion- 
ably sustiiiined a he&vy blow and great discouragement 
throughout the colony. In numerous instances, persons 
who had been living long in that exceptionable state got 
married — some, doubtless, from a sense of duty, and others, 
it may be, from the fear of exposure. In short, there are 
states of society in which the man who would honestly pro- 
mote the moral welfare and advancement of his fellow-men, 
must lay his account with running considerable risks; for 
otherwise he will achieve no important victory. 

The crowning act of Sir Richard Bourke's administration 
was the establishment of religious equality throughout the 
colony by the General Church Act of 1 836. After sub- 
mitting the measure to Lord Glenelg, who was the Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the Colonies, and obtaining his 
Lordship's cordial approval of it, it was passed by the 
Legislative Council of that year. The principle of the 
measure was that any minister of religion, to ^^o^'^'^o,^ 
church or religious denomination he might b< 
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be GD titled to a salary from the Public Treasuiy of from one 
to two hundred pounds a year, according as his congrega- 
tion should consist of from one hundred to five hundred 
souls. This act continued in force till the year 1862, when 
an act prohibiting all future contributions from the State 
for the support of religion, but continuing their respective 
salanes to those who had previously held them, was passed 
by the Parliament of the Colony, and is now the law of the 
land. His Excellency's efforts in behalf of general educa- 
cation were equally zealous, but not so successful. 

A census of the inhabitants of the colony was taken on 
two separate occasions during the government of Sir 
Richard Bourke — the first in the year 1833, when the total 
population amounted to 60,861 ; and the second in the 
year 1836, when it amounted to 77^096. The estimated 
population of the colony in December, 1837, was 85,267. 

Our acquaintance with the physical conformation of the 
interior of the Australian continent was much extended 
during the government of Sir Richard Bourke. In conse- 
quence of an idea entertained by Major (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Mitchell, the Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, that an outlet existed for the waters of the interior 
to the north-westward, an expedition was fitted out for a 
journey of discovery in that direction, in the year 1881, 
immediately after General Darling left the colony; the 
petty jealousies which were unhappily allowed to influence 
the operations of the colonial government having previously 
precluded Major Mitchell from attempting to ascertain by 
actual examination the correctness of his conjecture. Major 
Mitchell's expedition, was unfortunate in its issue. A d&pot 
was formed in the course of the journey, at which a large 
portion of the provisions intended for the expedition was 
deposited under the charge of two convict servants: in the 
absence, however, of the rest of the party, the two men 
were speared by the natives, and the provisions either 
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carried ofi* or destroyed. Mtyor Mitchell was therefore 
obliged to return to the colony mnch sooner than he had 
expected, abd without accomplishing the main object of his 
journey. Considerable light, however, was thrown oa the 
geographical conformation of the Australian contineDt by 
this expedition. It was ascertained, for instance, that the 
dividing range, which separates the interior waters Sowing 
nltimately in a northerly from those flowing ultimately tn 
H southei'Iy direction, was considerably farther to the north- 
ward than had previously been supposed; the rivei-s Gwydir 
and Dumaresq, or, as they were called by the natives, the 
Kindur and the Karaula, wliich Mr. Canningbam had die- 
covered flowing in a north-westerly direction, having been 
ascertained to alter their course, and to flow afterwards to 
the southward and westward. It was, therefore, now 
beyond a doubt, that the river Darling was the common 
receptacle for the various streams that rise on the westei-n 
declivity of the mountains that run parallel to the east coast 
of the continent — the Macquarie, the Castlereogh, the Peel, 
and the two rivers discovered by Mr. Cunningham; Major 
Mitchell's conjecture in regard to the northern waters still 
remaining to be verified by futui-e discovery. 

In the year 1835, Major Mitchell was directed by Sir 
Richard Bourke to proceed on an expedition of discovery 
to the western interior, to trace the Darling river, which 
had been discovered by Captain Sturt in the year 1828, 
and traced by that talented oflicer for about ninety miles 
in a southerly direction towards its unknown ontlet. Cap- 
tain Sturt, it will be recollected, liiid i^iilit^rriuently dis- 
covered the outlet of another river nn nearly the same 
meridian, when sailing down the Muiiiiy river to the Lake 
Alexandriua, very far \o the aouthiv;' ' ' ' "1 

to be solved by Major Mitchell's ex 
this river was the Darling. 

M^or Mitchell proceeded in a wc 
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Boree, a graziug-station to the westward of the settlement 
of Bathurst, along the Began river, or New Year's Creek 
of Captain Sturt, till it emptied itself into the Darling. 
Along the whole course of the Began, he found moderately 
good land, with abundance of pasture for sheep and cattle, 
as well as of useful forest timber. The Darling he found 
impracticable for nayigation in that part of its course; but 
he succeeded in tracing it for three hundred miles to the 
southward, from the point where it receiyes the waters of 
the Began; leaving onlj a hundred and thirty miles of its 
farther course, to the point where it was supposed to empty 
itself into the Murray, unexplored. The valley of the 
Darling is subject to inundations; and these, from the long 
course which the river pursues to the southward, and from 
its being the general receptacle of the western waters, are 
frequent and extensive. In general it is unpromising 
enough in its appearance; but as Major Mitchell discovered 
no fewer than thirty-two new varieties of grass in the 
course of his expedition, thirty of which were found in 
the valley of the Darling, it affords considerable facilities 
for the settlement and subsistence of a pastoral population. 
There is now a whole series of sheep and cattle stations, 
with a rapidly increasing population, on its banks. 

In the year 1836, Major Mitchell was again directed by 
Sir Richard Bourke to proceed to the interior, to follow up 
the discoveries of his former journey, by tracing the Darling 
for the remainder of its course, and afterwards to explore 
the Murray river on his return to the colony. Having 
accordingly struck across the country by a different route 
from the one he had pursued in his former expedition, and 
formed an encampment near the junction of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee rivers. Major Mitchell succeeded in tracing 
the Darling for the hundred and thirty miles of its course 
which he had previously left unexplored, and thereby 
verified the conjecture of Captain Sturt, by identifying the 
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river which that inteUigent explorer had found emptying 
itself into the Murray in the year 1831, with the stream 
which he had discoyered so far to the northward in 1828. 

In the second part of his journey, when tracing the 
MuiTay towards its source Sn the south-eastern angle of 
the continent of Australia, Major Mitchell discovered a 
splendid tract of country, to which he gave the name of 
Australia Felix, and which now constitutes the colony of 
Victoria — a tract of country equal in extent to the whole 
island of Great Britain, fascinating in its general aspect, 
traversed hy numerous perennial streams, and equally 
adapted to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 

It cannot be denied, however, that Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
who received the honour of knighthood for this discovery, 
must be content to share the honour of having discovered 
and made known the extraordinary capabilities of this 
highly eligible tract of countiy, with certain other and less 
distinguished explorers. Not to mention the important and 
unrewarded expedition of Messrs. Hovell and Hume, who 
discovered and crossed the three rivers whose united waters 
form the MuiTay, — the Hume, the Ovens, and the Goul- 
bum, — and who also discovered and traversed the inter- 
vening tract of rich pastoral country between the Goulburn 
river and the present site of Melbourne; the late Mr. Batman, 
a native of Parramatta, in New South Wales, then residing in 
Tasmania, had crossed over from that island to Port Phillip 
in the year 1834, in search of pasture on the mainland for 
the surplus stock of the island, and had discovered the' open 
pastoral country, of which the tract subsequently discovered 
by Sir Thomas Mitchell was merely a continuation, for 
many miles to the westward, both of Melbourne and Gee- 
long. Numerous adventurers from Tasmania had accord- 
ingly crossed over to Port Phillip with their flocks and 
herds in the year 1835; so that before Sir Thomas ^ 
reached Australia Felix at all, there were actually 
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persons from Tasmania with 30,000 sheep and nnmerous 
cattle and horses, actually settled to the westward of Mel- 
bourne and Geelong. I happened to be in Tasmania myself 
in November, 1835, and found both ends of the island 
ringing with the tidings of the splendid discoveries on the 
opposite coast, the noble tracts of country that had been 
traversed to the westward of Geelong, and the numerous 
Joint Stock Companies that had been actually formed in 
the island to acquire landed property in the newly dis- 
covered country, and to occupy it extensively with sheep 
and cattle. For certain learned lawyers, whose cupidity 
had got the better of their judgment, had actually drawn 
up regular pai^chment deeds, which were duly signed, sealed, 
and delivered, whereby it was pretended that millions of 
acres of the richest land in Port Phillip had been conveyed 
to them by the black natives for a few blankets, a few 
knives and hatchets, and a few hundredweights of flour. 
All the European Governments in modern times that have 
formed colonies among uncivilized tribes, have uniformly 
regarded the Aborigines of the countries they have thus 
colonized as in a state of pupillage, or as wards in Chan- 
cery, and have refused to recognize any alleged bai'gains of 
this kind between the natives and their own subjects; and 
the Americans of the United States have wisely followed 
the example. It was not likely, therefore, that so acute a 
lawyer as Sir Richard Bourke would permit such claims to 
be recognized within the bounds of his government, although, 
as was alleged at the time, they had been connived at and 
supported by the Governor of Tasmania. On a reference 
to the Secretary of State, the respective purchasers from 
the natives were allowed — in land to be purchased from the 
Government by public auction — ^the full value of the various 
articles which they had given in barter to the natives, to 
the amount, at their own estimate, of 7000/.; and Port 
Phillip was accordingly taken possession of by Sir Eichard, 
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as a dependency of New South Wales, and a regular 
Goveiiiment establishment was formed in the month of 
^^ October, 1836. It is now, since the 1st of July, 1851, a 
separate and distinct colony, with a population of upwards 
of seven hundred thousand souls, while its capital, Mel- 
bourne, which by the census of 1851, had 23,143 inhabi- 
tants, has now a population of upwards of 130,000 souls. 
With the exception of San Francisco and Chicago, of 
which the origin and history are remarkably exceptional, 
there is no city, even in the United States, which has ever 
accumulated so large a population in so short a time. 

So early in the administration of Sir Richard Bourke as 
the year 1832, the Right Honourable Spring Rice, after- 
wards Lord Monteagle, who was then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, directed Sir Richard Bourke to place upon 
the estimates of the Colony for the year 1833, the sum of 
500/., as a salary for a British i*esident in New Zealand — 
an office which was long held by the late James Busby, 
Esq., and was regularly borne upon the Treasury of New 
South Wales till New Zealand became a separate and inde- 
pendent colony in the year 1841. The circumstance was 
loudly complained of at the time by the liberal portion of 
the community, and it never failed to excite the utmost 
indignation, as being the badge of a degrading servitude for 
the whole Colony under the autocrat in Downing Street, 
at all the public meetings that were held from time to 
time in the Colony during the government of Sir Richard 
Bourke, to petition the Imperial Government for free insti- 
tutions and a Representative Legislature. But, chiefly 
through the opposing influences that were brought to bear 
against the measure in the Colony itself, this boon or con- 
cession was not granted by the Imperial Goverr^"'*'"* 

in a modified form, till ten years thereafter, 
1842, during the administration of His Exc( 
cessor. Sir George Gipps. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STATE AND PROGRESS OP THE COLONY DURING THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SIR GEORGE GIPPS. 

Impiger, iracimdiis, inexorabilis^ acer. — Hob. 

If the Governors of New South Wales, fi'om and after 
the period of Governor Macquarie, are in comparison 
with their predecessors of the Primitive and Secondary 
formations, to be considered as the Transition Series of 
that colony, the first two of this series — viz. Sir Thomas 
Brisbane and Sir Balph Darling — may bo referred to the 
Eocene period in which the number of free emigrants, as 
compared with the convict and emancipated convict classes 
of the colony, was comparatively small ; 

rari nantes in gnrgite vasto. 



To continue the metaphor, the period of Sir Richard 
Bourke's government may be regarded as the Miocene 
period, during which the proportion of free emigrants, 
although they had not yet obtained the preponderance, 
had greatly increased ; but the government of Sir George 
Gipps, with that of his successors. Sir Charles Fitzroy and 
Sir William Penison, may be regarded as the Pliocene 
period, during which the free emigrant and native bom 
colonists vastly outnumbered the other classes, and in 
which all the more prominent traces of the convict origin 
of the colony disappeared. 

The ninth Governor of New South Wales was Sir 
George Gipps, who entered upon his office on the 24th of 
February, 1838; the government having been administered 
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duriug the interregnum that ensued on the departure of 
Sir Richard Bourke on the 5th of December, 1837, by 
Colonel Snodgrass — a son of the late Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, 
one of the ministers of Paisley, and the hero of St. Sebas- 
tian, in Spain — as Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sir George Gipps was, of course, a military man. 
Where, indeed, is the talent for governing men so likely 
to be found as in those services — the army and navy — 
in which men, not excluding even those in authority, are 
governed into mere machines, and not unfrequently de- 
nuded in the process of some at least of the nobler attri- 
butes of humanity ? He had attained the rank of Captain 
in the Engineers, when he became private . Secretary to 
Lord Auckland ; and through that interest, seconded by 
his own undoubted ability, he had been appointed one of 
the Three Commissioners who were sent out to investigate 
the affairs of Canada, previous to the Canadian outbreak 
of 1837. 

Sir George Gipps had evidently received a superior 
education ; on which he had diligently superinduced a 
large stock of valuable general knowledge. Confessedly 
superior, both in intellect and acquirements to the gene- 
rality of mankind, he had a keen perception of what was 
right both in argument and in conduct, together with a 
nervous style and a ready elocution ; and his powers of 
sarcasm, as a public speaker, were of no mean order. In 
short, among the old wives of the old Nominee Council 
that continued to drag on a sort of vegetative life during 
the first fiYQ years of his administration. Sir George Gipps 
was — like Saul among the people — ^higher than all of 
them from the shoulders upwards. At the 
was a subject of general complaint that he 
repulsive in his manners, arbitrary iix his c 
overbearing in his* demeanour. His moral 
somewhat obtuse ; and he was remarkably de^ 
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finer feelings and xelentings of humanity. His inferiors 
regarded him rather with fear than with respect and 
reverence; and while he succeeded in making many 
enemies, I am not aware that he made any friends. 

With all his acknowledged mental qualities, Sir George 
Gipps was of an essentially narrow and diminutive mind 
— incapable of enlarged and comprehensive views either of 
the nature and requirements of his own position, or of the 
interests of those whom he had been commissioned to govern. 
In matters of government, he was a man of but one idea, 
and, unfortunately for the colony, that idea was an egre« 
giously wrong one. 

The leading maxim of Sir George Gipps — the grand 
secret indeed of his government — was, that it is the first 
duty and the chief praise of a govei^uor to transfer the 
money of the people, as largely as possible, into the Public 
Treasury. He seems to have regarded the colony as a sort 
of milch cow, of which all the milk that could be extracted 
from her, whether by coaxing or by cudgelling, was to be 
poured into the Government pail. And if it had been 
urged, as a reason for sparing the cow, ^'In that case you 
will starve the calf," he would have replied — using a 
favourite, although rather inelegant, but sufficiently cha- 
racteristic, phrase of his own — "^« did not care Jive 
farthings for the calf, provided the cow could only be made 
to give him her milk." 

The discovery of a splendid tract of available country in 
the district of Port Phillip, towards the close of the 
administration of Sir Richard Bourke, had excited a strong 
spirit of emigration to the colony generally, and especially 
to that, part of it, in the mother country; for it must be 
borne in mind that, until the month of July, 1851, Port 
Phillip was merely a portion of New South Wales. 
Numerous emigrants of a superior class in society emigrated . 
to the colony, to settle as stockholders, agriculturists, and 
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merchants, carrying out with them a comparatively large 
amoant of British capital ; and as emigration at the public 
expense was in the meantime pursued on a large scale, in 
consequence of the increased productiveness of the land 
fund, and the increasing demand for labour, the general 
population was doubled by means of immigration exclu- 
sively, within a very few years. 

In such circumstances — with numerous respectable 
families from the mother country arriving in the colony, 
and many of them living in tents till they could obtain 
land to settle on, or town allotments on which to erect 
dwelling-houses or stores — it was obviously the bounden 
duty of the Local Government to facilitate the settlement 
of these families, by enabling them to obtain suitable land 
for cultivation, and town allotments of sufficient extent for 
their respective purposes, at a reasonable rate, and without 
delay; for nothing can be of greater importance to the 
welfare and advancement of a colony than the speedy and 
comfortable settlement of respectable, virtuous, and indus- 
trious families and individuals in its territory. But in order, 
I presume, to fill the Government Treasury, and thereby to 
excite the wonderment and secure the applause of ignorant 
and misjudging people, including the great autocrat of all 
the colonies himself, Sir George Gipps adopted a policy, 
in regard to the disposal of waste land and town allotments, 
as heartless on the one hand as it proved short-sighted and 
suicidal on the other. For, as if the Government itself 
had been one of the class which its own impolitic measures 
speedily called into existence, — a mere land-shark,— every 
petty and contemptible expedient was forthwith employed, 
to give a fictitious value to the land and building allotments 
which the Government had to sell, and to cozen the un- 
fortunate emigrants out of their money. 

The first expedient employed for this purpose was to 
throw into the market only a small quantity of land and 
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town allotments in proportion to the well-known demand. 
B7 this means, the unfortunate emigrants, who were 
necessitated to obtain land or building allotments at any 
cost, were yirtuallj compelled to bid against each other, 
till the price of both reached an enormous amount ; while 
the Governor and his man Friday, the superintendent of 
Port Phillip,' doubtless laughed outright at the success 
of their artful dodge. But the emigrants were in the 
mean time crippled in their means, involved in debt, and 
in manj instances eventually ruined, while millions of 
acres of the richest land around them were lying utterly 
waste ! Mr. Richard Howitt, a member of a well-known 
literary Quaker family in the city of Norwich, who went 
out to settle among the first emigrants to Port Phillip, 
but who left the country in disgust after a few years' 
trial, on finding that he had been all but ruined, in 
the very midst of all the elements of plenty and pro- 
sperity, through the absurd policy of the Local Govern- 
ment in regard to the disposal of waste lands, published 
a work, in which he details his own bitter experience on 
the subject, and in which the reader will find that these 
statements are by no means exaggerated.' 

Another expedient of the policy of Sir George Gipps 
was to place a high upset price upon all town allotments 
— I do not mean in towns already formed and well in- 
habited, in which case the practice was undoubtedly right 
and proper,' but in towns which existed at the time 

1 Charles Joseph Latrobe, Esq., Lieatenant-Govemor of Port 
PhiUip, while it continued to be a part of New Sonth Wales. At a 
public meeting in Melbourne, this gentleman modestly described 
himself as a i)erson whose highest ambition it was to play ** second 
fiddle " to Sir (}eorg^ Gipps. At all events, he was quite incapable 
of playing a first fiddle anywhere, and especiaUy where he was. 

* First Impressions of Australia Felix. By Bichard Howitt. 

* For instance, the upset price for land in the city of Sydney has 
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' only on the map, or were merely in the first stages of 
their existence. For example, 300Z. an acre was the 
upset price, almost from the veiy first, for town allot- 
ments in Melhourne and Greelong, in the district of Port 
Phillip. The evil consequences of this injudicious policy, 
in addition to the serious evil of crippling the emigrants, 
by draining them of their available means, were twofold ; 
1st. The allotments actually purchased in these towns 
were, in numerous instances, cut up, by the calculating 
speculator who purchased them, into insignificant frag- 
ments, to be resold to a humbler class of purchasers at an 
exorbitant profit ; and numeroas narrow lanes and cuU de 
sac were thus formed, in which the labouring population, by 
whom the buildings erected on these fragmentary allot- 
ments were chiefly inhabited, were very soon almost as 
densely crowded together as in some of the largest capital 
cities or manufacturing towns of Europe — an aiTange- 
ment which, in a comparatively warm climate like that of 
New South Wales, constitutes a perfect nursery of fever, and 
other forms of contagious or epidemical disease. 2ndly. 
Knowing people bought large suburban allotments, which 
they obtained at a comparatively low price — at 21, or 5L 
an acre — ^beyond the limits of Sir George Gipps' towns ; 
and cutting them up into half-acre or quarter-acre allot- 
ments, immediately advertised other towns, as rivals to 
the Governor's, in their immediate neighbourhood. Hence 
it is that all the principal towns, of the era of the 
government of Sir George Gipps, from Geelong and 
Portland, in latitude 38° south, to Brisbane and Ipswich, 
in the Moreton Bay country, in latitude 27° south, re- 
semble respectively so many hens and chickens, each 

long been lOOOl. an acre ; bnt nobody thinks this too mnch, as the 
cnrnparatiyely dense population of the city has given an extraordinary 
value to all building-ground either in or near it. 
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consisting of a larger town in the centre, with a number 
of smaller ones all round it. In this way, the peculiar 
adYantages of towns — the concentration of the population 
within a reasonable space, and the consequent ability of the 
inhabitants to provide for themselves all the requisite public 
improvements at a comparatively trifling cost— are lost on 
the one hand, while all the disadvantages of the country — - 
distance and discomfort — are entailed upon the community on 
the other.* 

In those colonial towns, moreover, that owe their origin 
to Sir George Gipps, there is no public square to be 
found, whether for the ornament of the place, or for the 
^ health or recreation of the people. The great continental 
island of Australia, it seems, was too small, in his Excel- 
lency's estimation, for such reservations for public pur- 
poses, so long as the ground could be cut up into town 
allotments, and sold by public auction for the benefit of the 
Treasury I 

4 The Englisli reader may perhaps consider this a very small and 
unimportant matter on which to fonnd an objection to the policy of 
any GU>yemor, or representative of Majesty in the Colonies ; but it is 
a veiy important matter to the colonial community after all. For 
example, a minister of religion of any communion, a medical man, or 
even a lawyer, will be able to extend his services over three times 
the number of people in a compact little town, compared with the 
number to which he could do duty in any of these departments of 
professional labour, in a number of insignificant little villages, 
situated at considerable disfcances from each other. In the former 
case, therefore, the people vnll be better supplied in all these par- 
ticulars, and at a comparatively small cost to themselves ; while the 
comfort of the community and the interests of morality and religion 
will be correspondingly advanced. The reader can easily pursue the 
idea in the article of procuring a supply of water for a compact little 
town, in that of securing good streets or roads, and in that of light- 
ing it at the public expense. How are such things as these to be 
accomplished in a number of insignificant little villages ? The fact 
is, nobody thinks of then\ in such places, and the community sustains 
the Iocs. 

U 
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Ancient history informs us that, when Cyrus, King of 
Persia, was preparing to subjugate the Ionian Greek* cities 
of Asia Minor, certain Lacedsemonian envoys, whose in- 
fluence the Ionian cities had solicited on the occasion, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose by threaten- 
ing him, in the event of his persisting, with the high dis- 
pleasure of their powerful State. Cyrus, it seems, had 
asked some Greek refugees at his Court who the Lacedae- 
monians were, and what sort of government they had ; and 
having thus obtained some insight into the nature and 
workings of popular government, he told the envoys in 
reply — alluding of course to their popular assemblies, which 
were then held in public squares — " That he never should 
fear knen who had a square in the midst of their city, in 
which they met together to practise mutual falsehood and 
deception ; and that, if he continued to enjoy the blessings 
of health, he hoped to afford the Spartans more domestic 
reasons of complaint, than his military preparations against 
the Greeks of Asia." • Whether Sir George Gipps had a 
similar reason for his dislike to squares in Australian 
towns I cannot tell ; but the fact is certain, and it is only 
the more remarkable, as, not to mention the practice in 
England, he had visited both Portuguese or Spanish, and 
American cities^ in which it is universal. The Largo da 
Santa Anna, in Rio de Janeiro, and Washington Square^ 
in Philadelphia, are noble reservations for the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants of these cities ; and reservations 
of a similar kind are surely equally desirable in the warm 
climate of New South Wales. The inhabitants of Sydney 
are indebted for the i*eservation of Hi/de Park, in their city, 
to Governor Macquarie, and the officers and soldiers of the 
73rd Regiment, who cleared the land for it. Had Sir George 
Gipps had that land to work upon, he would most certainly 

■» HiBtory of Greece. By John GilUes, LL.D., i. 327. 
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have cut it up into town allotments, and sold them for the 
benefit of the Treasuiy. 

The extensive emigration which had taken place to New 
South Wales dul'ing the first four years of the administra- 
tion of Sir George Gipps, was attended with an extraor- 
dinary influx of British capital, in addition to the large 
•amounts that had been carried out individually by the more 
respectable class of emigrants. The Bank of New South 
Wales, the first establishment of the kind in the colony, had 
been formed in the year 1816, during the administration of 
Governor Macquarie ; and the Bank of Australia, under 
that of General DaHiug, in the year 1826. These establish- 
ments had been found sufiicient for the monetary purposes 
of the colony ibr eight or nine j^ears thereafter ; but, in the 
years 1836 and 1839, there had been added to them two 
Mammoth Banks, as they were called, with a comparatively 
unlimited amount of capital from England, — the Bank of 
Australasia, and the Union Bank of AustiTilia; and two 
other Colonial Banks-=-the Sydney Bank and the Com- 
mercial Bank — started up simultaneonsly, to divide the 
spoil. 

In addition to the extraordinary facilities for obtaining 
the use of money, or, in plain English, for getting into debt, 
which were thus held forth to the speculating colonists, 
three other companies, of a somewhat similar kind, 
commenced operations under their respective colonial 
agencies, with a vast amount of British capital, — the Loan 
Company, the Trust Company, and the Aberdeen Loan 
Company, — all of which were to make the fortunes of their 
constituents, by lending money at a high interest — on the 
best security, of course — in New South Wales. 

The Local Government were, at this period, in the habit 
of depositing the large amounts that accrued from the land 
sales in the different banks of the colony, and charging 
interest on these deposits at the rate of four per cent. ; but 

u 2 
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Sir George Gipps, speculating doubtless on the soundness 
and permanence of the wonderful prosperity which the 
colony was exhibiting under this extraordinary influx of 
capital, and desiring to secure the largest possible share of 
that prosperity iot the State, .insisted upon having either 
seven, or seven and a half per cent, in future, as the interest 
on the Government balances in the banks ; and as these 
establishments were now working ajgainst each other, his 
imperious mandate had to be obeyed, under the penalty of a 
withdrawal of the Government funds from the refractory 
establishment. To enable them to pay this high interest, 
and to make a lai'ge profit besides, the banks had to enlarge 
their discounts, and to take security for their advances, in the 
descending scales of Best^^ Better^ and Oood, till they crossed 
the line of safety, and included a great many which had not 
even the positive degree of this commercial quality to 
recommend them, but which were notoriously Bad^ Worse^ 
and Worst. ' 

With these extraordinary facilities for all sorts of 
monetary operations, the rage for speculation, not only in 
land and town allotments, but in sheep, cattle, and horses, 
reached a much greater height than it had ever done 
even during the sheep and cattk mania of the era of Sir 
Ralph Darling ; and the most unbounded extravagance of 
living Was in many instances the natural accompaniment of 
so unnatural a state of things. Everybody bought land 
and town allotments, ^ or sheep, cattle, and horses, at enor- 
mous prices ; adopting at the same time a scale of domestic 
expenditure proportioned to the profits they expected to 
realize, and giving their promissory notes for due payment 
to tlie banks, or mortgaging their houses and lands to one 
or other of the Loan and Trust Companies for sums not 
unfrequently far beyond their real value. One mercantile 
house in Sydney, which, of course, fell when the stCHin 
came — and great was the fall of it — had purchased land on 
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fipeculation at Port Phillip to the extent of upwards of 
lOOyOOOZ. ; and a property which was mortgaged to one of 
the companies for 10,000Z., and which afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Company, realised to its proprietors not 
more than 100/. a year. 

The upshot of all this might have been foreseen, and 
was experienced at length in full force. The purchase of 
Government land and town allotments declined apace, and 
then ceased entirely. The obligations to the banks and the 
other lending companies, as well as to private individuals, 
fell due ; and land and stock, and other property of all 
kinds, were forced upon a falling market to meet them. 
These articles of property consequently declined rapidly in 
value ; falling as far below the average of former years, as 
they had been unnaturally raised above it : and all but 
universal bankruptcy ensued. A flock of sheep was actually 
sold by the sheriff at this period in satisfaction of a com- 
paratively small debt, for sixpence per head ; while another 
flock, the property of one of the oldest merchants in the 
colony, was purchased at so low a price (one shilling and 
sixpence per head), that within two months after the sale, 
which took place in the month of September, just before 
shearing time, the fortunate purchaser realized upwards of 
250/. more than the whole amount of his purchase-money 
from the wool alone, the flock being worth, in ordinary 
seasons, from 9000/. to 10,000/. In another similar case, 
cattle, which had been bought at six guineas a head, were \' 
sold at seven shillings and sixpence ; and horses, that cost ; 
sixty guineas, the produce of Persian and Arab steeds, : 
brought only seventeen or eighteen shillings ; while a house 
in Sydney, for which 5000/. had been offered and refased 
very shortly before, was sold for 1200/. ; and sugar, which 
had been shipped at Manilla at 1 5/. per ton, sold in Sydney 
for 10/. Carriages of all kinds, which had previously been 
numerous both in town and country, beyond all European 
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proportion to the population , expenenced a still moro 
remarkable reduction. A first-rate curricle, quite new, 
which had cost 140Z., sold for 3Z., and numerous costly 
equipages, which it was now discovered were no longer 
needed, fell into the hands of the respective coachmen and 
grooms, who forthwith started them as Hochn^y coaches in 
the city of Sydney — a form of industry previously unknown 
in the colony — and managed to earn an honest livelihood 
for themselves ; occasionally taking up their '* old masters," 
when they were able to pay them a fare. 

In the meantime numerous papers were published in the 
colonial journals, and numerous speeches were delivered at 
public meetings, explanatory of the causes of the *^ present 
monetary crisis," as it was courteously termed, and assigning 
for it every cause but the right one : viz. the gross delusion 
into which the whole community had simultaneously fallen, 
in supposing that the real and permanent wealth either of 
individuals oY* of the colony generally, could be greatly 
increased by any other mea,ns thau by patient and persever- 
ing industry and economy. It was a favourite idea of the 
period to ascribe the monetary crisis to the high price of 
land, of which the minimum price had been raised by Act of 
Parliament, in the year 1842, from twelve shillings an acre, 
at which it had been permitted to stand for a short time 
before, to one pound, which has ever since been the 
minimum price of the colony. This, it was alleged, had 
stopped the purchase of land, and thereby ruined the colony 
by putting a stop to immigration. But the fact was — and 
it was too well-known to be doubted by any person who 
was not either wilfully blind to it, or merely desirous of 
finding an excuse for his own past folly^the evil had all 
been done before the price of land was raised : for so 
completely had the colony been drained of its funds by the 
enormous purchases of land from the Government before 
that event, that, I am confident, not one acre more would 
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bave been purchased at this period, had the former minnnunt 
been contlniied. With a view, therefore, to open the e^ es 
of the colonists generally to their own folly and madness, 
and to guard them against a similar catastrophe in future, 
I published in the Colonial Journal, to which I hare already 
referred, in the months of April and May, 1843 — that is, 
during the very midst of the crisis, and immediately before 
the assembling of the first Semi- Representative Legislative 
Council in the colony — the two papers under the title of 
" The Present Monetary Crisis," which the reader will find 
in Appendix, No, VI. They were much noticed at the time, 
and did considerable service both in New Sonth Wales and 
Port Phillip, where they were generally acknowledged by 
intelligent and candid persons, as a faithful and striking 
portraiture of the two principal classes — the merchants and 
the settlers — who had iuTolved both themselves and the 
colony in one general ruin, The papers in question detail 
the supposed examination of a member of each of these 
classes before a supposed Select Commitee of the then 
forthcoming Legislative Council. 

The "Burton Purge," referred to in these papers, was a 
New Insolvent Law, which had been passed by the Nominee 
Ziegislative Council, during the previous year, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Justice Burton, one of the puisn£ judges 
of the colony, afterwards Sir W. Burton, Chief Jiiatice at 
Madras, and subsequently President of thu Legislative 
Council of New South Wales under Responsible Govern- 
ment. Its peculiarity, as compared with prci 
ments on tho subject, consisted in its virtually 
the way for unprincipled insolvents, and itrn. 
process of general bankruptcy. For so genu 
practice of "filing a schedule" become, iinil 
operation of the Judge's specific, that it ceaseil 
be any disgrace, because it had ceased to be any distil 
Indeed so extensive was the insolvency of this [>crio<il, 
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it was calculated, bj the ablest financiers of the colony, that 
a sum amounting to at least 102. per head, for every man, 
woman, and child in the colony, that is, from a million and 
a half to two millions sterling, was lost to the English and 
colonial creditors through this all but universal crash. And 
that which rendered the catastrophe the more remarkable 
was that the seasons had been unusually good, while the 
real wealth of the colony, its flocks and herds, was increas- 
ing rapidly, and all the necessaries of life were cheap and 
abundant. In short, the calamity was in no respect attri- 
butable to the act of God : it had resulted entirely from the 
folly and cupidity of man. 

There was a fearful want of moral principle developed, 
in the disclosures of this period, among the would-be 
aristocracy of the colony. The shareholders in banks and 
other public companies had, in numerous instances, been 
regularly robbed of their money by their managers and 
directors, who had covertly appropriated the funds of these 
institutions for their own private purposes, or for those of 
their friends. The fall of the Bank of Australia — the 
second of the colonial banks in point of df^te, but the first 
that fell — took place in the early part of the year 1843. 
It had long been considered the aristocratic bank of the 
colony, and the circumstances of its failure, which, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary to detail, were exceedingly disgraceful. 

Amid the disasters of this period, however, there was 
a remarkable illustration of the adage that " Necessity is 
the mother of Invention," in a discovery of no unimportant 
bearing on the subsequent fortunes of the colony. Henry 
O'Brien, Esq., J.P. of Yass, an old colonist, and an exten- 
Bive proprietor of flocks and herds, finding that sheep and 
cattle were so depreciated in value as to be almost valueless, 
and knowing that in certain other countries in which these 
descriptions of stock wei*e in great numbers, they were not 
unfrequently killed for the hides and tallow exdusivelv. 
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bethought himself of makiDg the experiment of boiling 
down the entire carcases of a few sheep for the extraction 
of the tallow. The experiment succeeded to his utmost 
expectations^ and it was thenceforth ascertained, to the 
great relief and satisfaction of the proprietors of sheep in 
particular, that, even in the most unfavourable times, these y 
animals would in future be worth for their tallow alone five 
shillings per head. Since that period, numerous boiling- 
down establishments, as thej were called, were formed all 
over the colonj for the extraction of the tallow for the 
London market, from the carcases of myriads of sheep and 
cattle which the population of the country was much too 
small to consume. 

Towards the close of the year 1841, Sir George Gipps 
had addressed a '' confidential " letter to Lord John Russell, 
who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, inform- 
iug his Lordship of the disastrous state of things which 
had occurred in the colony after the three or four previous 
years of exti'aordinary prosperity, stating, at the same time, 
his own opinion as to its cause and origin. Lord John, 
however, expressed a somewhat different opinion on the 
subject, and administered the following severe, but not 
unmerited, censure upon His Excellency's procedure : — 

" He could not," says his Lordship, *' receive the report 
of occurrences so disastrous without advei*ting to the ques- 
tion, whether the government of His Excellency might not 
be in some sense responsible for those evils, however far 
beyond its power the correction of them might be. With 
regret he expressed an opinion that there was too much 
cause for such a misgiving.'' The same mail which brought 
to England this report of the commercial embarrassment of 
New South Wales, and the over- trading and ill-advised 
system of credit to which it was ascribed, had also brought 
the Governor's despatch of the 3l8t January, 1841, on the 
subject of bounties on immigration. ^^ From this despatch 
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be learned that the Governor had given Orders for Bounty, 
payable in two years, for no less a sum than 979,562/. 
This was a fact which had arrested his most serious atten- 
tion, and which he could not regard without deep anxiety. 
.... On the part of Her Majesty's Government, he felt 
bound to disclaim any responsibility for this proceeding, 
and any obligation to rectify the engagements of the Colonial 
Government to the extent to which they had been entered 

into He was aware that the Governor expected a 

very large proportion of these Orders to be ineffectual, 
because it would be impossible to execute them within the 
prescribed period qf two years. So far, however, was he 
from regarding this fact as a defence of so. extraordinary an 
over-issue of these Orders, that he considered it as greatly 

augmenting the improvidence of the measure It 

appeared that at the moment of the commercial embarrass- 
ment to which he had referred, there were afloat in the 
market Bounty-orders amounting to nearly a million sterling, 
the whole of which it was buf too probable the Colonial 
Treasury might be cailled upon to redeem. • . . , He would 
now lay upon the GoveiTior the most distinct and peremptory 
instructions that he would abstain for the future from issu- 
ing any Bounty-orders exceeding the net amount of the 
land-revenue clearly applicable for that purpose during the 
next succeeding year.'' 

When Sir George Gipps found at length that all his 
notable expedients to fill the public treasury had failed, 
and that he had actually killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg, he bethought himself of a new way of " raising 
the wind," at the expense of a class of the colonists who 
are technically called the SqucUters. Squatting^ as it is 
practised in New South Wales, had its origin during the 
government of Sir Richard Bourke. As practised, how- 
ever, in that colony, it is totally different from what is 
known by the same name in America. The American 
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Bquatter \% a backwoodsman, who travels westward, ia 
the van of advancing civilization, with his axe on his 
shoulder, and hia wife and children, if he happens to be 
married, and all his other property, on a dray or light 
cart. On finding an eligible spot in the wildernosa, he 
halts for a time ; and then building a log-house, clearing, 
fencing, and cultivating a few aci'es of land, he embraces 
the first opportunity of eeliing his " betterments," as he ■ 
calls them, that ia his improvements, together with the 
right of pre-emption to which they entitle him, to some 
JowJ fide settler from the Eastern States, from the Old 
Country, or from Germany, who takes a fancy to the 
spot ; and he then shoulders his axe again, replaces his 
vife and childran and other property in the light cart or ' 
dray, and moves farther West to repeat the process. But 
the New South Wales squatter is a gentleman, it may be, ■ 
of birth and education ; who goes into the great Australian 
wilderness, with his flocks and herds and stockmen and 
shepherds, and erects a temporary house, generally of large 
sheets of bark in the first instance, in the first eligible 
and unoccupied tract of pastoial country which he finds ; 
and he there lives, like one of the ancient patriarchs, 
depending for his present subsistence on the wool of his 
flocks, and for his ibture fortune on their rapid increase. 
For as New South Wales is a comparatively open country, 
while its forest timber is rarely deciduous, it difiers entirely 
from the American forest, in presenting an unlimitiJ Lxti;ut 
of pasture in its natural state. 

In dealing with this important class of the coloniiil popu- 
lation. Sir Kichard Bourke considered the natunil i^iL^^tinu 
beyond the boundaries as a common, open eqiinlly (o wW 
colonists who choFO to make use of it for the dcpii^imiiij; 
of their flocks and herds, so long as it was nut iciiiiirud 
for the purposes of permanent settlement. Ami 
requested to legislate for the squatters, which lie wi 
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unwilliDg to do, he merely imposed a yearly licence fee 
of ten pounds each for liherty to squat, so as to enable the 
Government to exclude improper or suspicious persons 
from the privilege ; to which there was subsequently 
added, at the instance of the ^squatters ttiemselves, a small 
tax of so much per head on all horses, sheep, and cattle, 
to provide for the establishment and support of a border 
police for the squatting districts. But as the revenue from 
these sources proved considerably larger than was necessary 
for the purpose for which it was professedly collected. Sir 
George Gipps thought the squattera could bear a consider- 
able addition to their public burdens ; so as to enable him 
to raise a revenue from squatting for the purposes of unmi- 
gration, as the revenue from the sale of land had entirely 
failed. In the capacity, therefore, of Queen's Bailiff, for- 
sooth, or Ranger of the Royal Domain, he issn^ed a procla- 
mation establishing certain regulations, in virtue of which 
the squatters were required, over and above the licence fee 
and the assessment on stock, to make certain periodical 
payments, in the form of compulsory purchases of land at 
the minimum price, for and in consideration of the privilege 
of squatting ; or, in other words, in which he imposed 
upon them an odious and oppressive tax without the 
authority or concurrence of the Legislature. 

" Nothing," observes an able writer, " is more inventive 
than the genius of oppression. Yalentinian obliged his 
subjects to pay for the air they breathed. In Louis the 
Fourteenth's time, the 'peasant was compelled to purchase 
an article he did not want, to increase the revenue of the 
Sovereign" • Now, this was exactly the character of the 
peculiarly arbitrary and oppressive measure proposed, and 
attempted to be enforced, by Sir George Gipps. The 
squatter, or occupant of land in Australia, was quite will- 

' Westminster Beview, for March, 1846. 



ing to pay his licence fee and hU aBsessment on stock ; but 
Sir George insisted that he sbonld also purehaae, periodi- 
callj, at the Grovemment Dainimum price of one pound per 
acre, three handred and twentj acres of land — on article 
he did not want — to raise a revenue for immigration, in 
lien of the revenue legitimately available for that purpose, 
which had utterly failed, through a system of monstrooa 
mis government for which His Excellency was himself alone 
responsible, and which bad spread min &r and wide over 
the land. 

A measure of this kind was likely to occasion a pro- 
digious outcry, as it did accordingly, among the squatters 
and their friends. Viewing the matter as it regarded the 
liberties of the country generally, I published a series of 
articles on the subject, showing that His Excellency had 
assumed precisely the same unconstitutional power as that 
against which the patriot Hampden so nobly protested, and 
the exercise of which brought Charles the First to the 
block — that of imposing taxes upon the people without the 
authority of Parliament ; that the attempt to represent the 
tax as a mere periodical purchase of land, was an artifice 
which ought not to blind the eyes of the colony to its real 
nature ; and that the colonists of all classes ought to make 
common cause with the squatters in resisting a measure so 
nuconstitational and oppressive. 

When questions of this kiod are injudicionsly raised by 
a Govemment, they uniformly give Hnc to ilcmnnds which 
would not otherwiBO have been urged or tiioii^iil of. 
Sir Richard Bourke's squatting system !iaU only been '. 
alone, the squatters would have been cuntt-nteil wii.ii t)i«d 
yearly licences, and no impediment wmiM liiivc lui-n plat 
in the way of the permanent occuinUion r^f.iny p, 
tlicir Runs for agricultund purposes, wl.c-nevc-r a pu 
for such purposes should appeu'. ]!ut tlio injuiJiirii 
cL'dure of Sir George Gipps, in attempting ti 
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squatters to a species of indelSnite taxatlot), virtuallj com- 
pelled them to band together fbr the attainmeDt bf certain 
objects which were utterly inconsistent with the i*eal 
interests and advancement of the tcolony. These objects were, 
1st, regular leases of their squatting stations ; 2nd, fixity 
of tenure ; and Srd, rights of pre-emption : and I am sorry 
to add that, in the year 1846, immediately after the Whig 
ministry had got into power, and when it was impossible for 
Earl Grey, as the Head of the Colonial Office to have 
learned the real state of the case, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, at the instance of the squatters and their friends 
and supporters in England, embodying the whole of these 
concessions, to the unspeakable injury of all future 
emigrants from the Mother Country, as well as of the great 
majority of the actual colonists — whose voice was never 
heard in the matter, and whose interests Were entirely dis- 
regarded. But this enormous wrong — this notorioire mani- 
festation of imperial ignorance and presumption in legislating 
about matters which cannot possibly be understood in 
England, and which inrolves the interests and materially 
affects the prospects of whole commimities at the ends of 
the earth — is only a specimen of what the Australian 
Colonies had to suffer from Downing Street domination all 
along (as I shall have occasion to show in the sequel, from 
a still more important instance), whether Whigs or Tories 
were in power in the Mother Country, till the final estab- 
lishment of Responsible Government for the colonies. 

I arriyed in England on my sixth voyage from New 
South Wales in December, 1846, only a few months after 
this famous Act had received the Royal Assent, but before 
certain Orders in Council, which were to be appended to it, 
and to have the full force of the Act, had been finally 
decided upon by the Commissioners of Land and Emigra- 
tion, to whom it had been referred for the purpose. On 
presenting myself at the Colonial Office as one of the 
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membeii; of the Legislative CovDcil of New South Wales, / 
for the district of Port Phillip (now the great Colony of ] 
Victoria), for the four previoDS years, Mr. Benjamin 
Hawes, the Under Secretaiy of State for the Colonies, 
iorormed me that £arl Grey, who was then Principal 
Secretary, would willingly receive any suggestion oa the 
subject of the Orders in Council from any competent person 
from the Colonies, and invited me to offer any such sugges- 
tion for the information of his Lordship and the Com- 
missioners. 

I accordingly addressed a letter to Earl Grey, making 
such suggestions for embodiment iu the Orders in Council 
to he appended to the Squatting Act, as I conceived would, in 
BO far at least, pi-event its interference with the progress of 
colonization in Austi-alia. As a public writer in the colony, 
who had been doing his utmost to prevent the squatters from 
being subjected to indefinite taxation, under the mere 
authority of the Governor, I could not be supposed to have 
any hostile feeling towards that important section of the 
colonial population; but as a well-wisher of the colony, as 
well as of the myriads of the virtuous aad industrious 
population of the working classes of the mother-country, 
for whom it presented so highly eligible a field, I could 
not bwt perceive that the Act, as it then stood, would 
operate as a heavy blow and great tli'sconraijemeiit lo llio 
mpid sottlcmont of the country with a numerous, industi km?, 
and virtuous jiopuktioa from Groat Britain and Ii'eliiiid. 
For it must be evident, even to the most untra veiled reader, 
tbat this rapid settlement of the colony cannot possibly d 
the interest of the squatters ; as it tends to dispossess th^ 
of their Slnfions, and to abridge their Runs. Here, theFfl 
tlic squatters on the one hand, and tho rest of the a 
tlie other, were directly at issue. Najw 
whether even those ancient squatter 
Jacob — would have liked tlioir not 
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in the land of Canaan, to have been occupied, for agri- 
cultural purposes, eyen bj the finest peasantry of their age, 
from Egypt or elsewhere. It is contrary to all the well- 
known principles and feelings of human nature to suppose 
that they would ; and hence the absurdity, as well as the 
suicidal policy, of allowing so deeply interested a class as 
the squatters to legislate for the whole colony, as they were 
virtually permitted to do in the Act in question. 

In my letter to Earl Grey I had stated that although 
Australia was remarkably destitute of navigable rivers, 
and facilities for inland navigation, it was not so absolutely; 
there being important exceptions to that general rule. For, 
independently of the Murray River and its confluents, there 
is a considerable extent of water available for inland 
navigation, both in lakes and rivers, in Gippsland, at the 
south-eastern angle of the continent. From Sydney, also, to 
the Tropic of Capricorn, that is for ten degrees of latitude, 
or nearly seven hundred English miles along the east coast, 
there are not fewer than twelve rivers, all available, to a 
certain extent, for steam navigation ; on one of which, the 
Richmond River, in latitude 28^^ south, and on its principal 
tributaries, there are not fewer than three hundred miles of 
navigable water. Now I suggested that a clause should be 
inserted in the Orders in Council, exempting all land 
within four miles of navigable water from the operation of 
the Squatting Act. A measure of this kind would have 
encouraged and promoted the settlement of an agricultural 
population in those very localities in which the land, while 
unsuitable for squatting purposes, is usually best adapted for 
cultivation, and in which the facilities for steam navigation 
render the settlement of such a population highly desirable. 

But the Emigration and Land Commissioners, refining 
upon my idea, as they thought, but in entire ignorance of 
the subject, made it an Order in Council, 
either side of the Richmond River, for 
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its mouth, should be reserved from the operation of the 
Squatting Act for the settlement of an agricultural popula- 
tion. Had mj suggestion been simply embodied as it stood 
in the Orders in Council, numerous families of cedar-cutters 
then on the Richmond River, that were left unfortunately 
to a life of vagabondage, dissipation, and ruin, would have 
purchased small farms on its navigable watera, transforming* 
the country into a perfect garden, and themselves into an 
orderly and virtuous population. But the Richmond River, 
running parallel to the coast line, for twenty miles from 
its mouth, is still within ^yq miles of the sea, and the 
whole of the intervening land on either side of it is a 
dismal mangrove swamp, affording no means of sustenance 
either for man or for beast. 

The absurdity of this proviso was noticed at the time and 
ridiculed in our Legislative Council by Mr. (now the Right 
Honourable) Robert Lowe, who was then one of its mem- 
bers, and who could not conceive how the thing could have 
occun*ed. The case was also brought before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on emigration, in the year 
1847, at the instance of the Chairman, Lord Monteagle, 
who had invited me to give evidence before the Conunittee, 
and had asked me to breakfast with him beforehand, to get 
a few hints for his intended examination. After getting me 
to repeat the case I have just detailed to their Lordships, he 
spoke as follows : ''You mean to say that the Orders in 
Council reserved only the bad land for the settlement of 
small farmers, and gave all the good land away to the 
squatters?" " Yes, my lord," I replied, " that is precisely 
what I have said." Lord Wharnollffe, one of the Committee, 
laughed at the absurdity of the thing ; but it was no laugh- 
ing matter to the cedar-cutters on the Richmond River, one 
of whom, the father of a family, residing in a hut on suffer- 
ance on a squatter's Run, but who had saved up 800^ (eight 
hundred pounds) from his earnings, which he was anxious 

X 
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to invest in the purchase of a homestead, and the erection 
.of a house for his family, helng unahle to purchase a single 
square yard of ground on the river, and heing ordered off 
the Bun, went in desperation to the nearest puhlic-honse and 
remained there for weeks together, till he had spent the 
whole of his money in dissipation. And this was only an 
individual instance of the ruin that befell a whole community 
of people through the ignorauce and presumption of the 
Commissioners of Land and Emigration. 

The Squatting Act of 1846, and the Orders in Council 
of 1847, were intended to operate over the whole territory 
extending from Bass's Straits to the Tropic of Capricorn, 
including what are now the great colonies of Victoria and 
Queensland. This territory comprised an extent of land of 
the first quality for cultivation and in one of the finest 
climates on the face of the earth, sufficient for the settle- 
ment of the whole redundant population of Great Britain 
for a long time to come. But through these most impolitic 
measures, all the good land, in many of the best localities, 
was handed over to the squatters, to be covered with their 
leases and their rights of pre-emption, while the utterly 
worthless land was carefully reserved by an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the industrious and virtuous working 
classes of the mother country ! 

There was no part of the colony that suffered more 
keenly thi'ough the absurd measures I have indicated above 
than what is called the Clarence River District, to the north- 
ward of the thirtieth parallel of south latitude. There are 
three rivers in this part of the territory — the Clarence, the 
Kichmond, and the Tweed — all available for steam naviga- 
tion as well as for the settlement of an industrious population 
on their banks. But every spot available for the purpose on 
these rivers was thenceforth covered by some squatter's 
right qX pre-emption, who sells to the humble people of }as^ 
vicinity for thirty pounds an acr^ '-^-"^ ^^- '^ """WH^Jlllij 
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most UDJustly permitted him to purchase for one. In 
short, had Earl Grej sent for the Governor of St. Luke'^» 
and required him to send him two of his rahid maniacs to 
draw up Orders in Council for the Squatling Act of 1B46, 
they could not have discharged the duty more ahsurdly than 
was done by the Commissioners. I have often thought, 
indeed, that, in some respects at least, it was a great mis- 
fortune for mankind that Great Britain had ever any colonies 
at all — they have been so wretchedly governed in time^ 
past. 

But if the friends of the colony had good reason to com- 
plain of the way in which the land revenue was enormously 
increased, beyond its proper and legitimate amount, during 
the first three years of the government of Sir George Gipps, 
as well as of the way in which the whole available funds of 
the colony had been drained away from it in the process, 
they had a still stronger reason to complain of the manner 
in which this vast amount of accumulated revenue was ex- 
pended. 

As soon as the business of emigration to New South 
Wales had become one of importance to mercantile men, 
from the large expenditure which it implied,^ certain mer- 
chants in Sydney, and certain others in London, discovered 
simultaneously that they could easily turn it to an advan- 
tageous account if they could only get it entirely into their 
own hands. A hue and cry was accordingly got up against 
what was called the Government system of emigration ; in 
consequence of which the Bounty system, as it was styled, 
guaranteeing a certain fixed amount for every emigrant, 
male or female, of the whole number whom the intending 
importer had previously obtained authority from the local 

7 I have already shown th^t the fund arising from the sale of the 
waste land, and then available for the promotion of emigration from 
the United Kingdom, amounted at the olose of Sir Biohard Bonrke's 
administration to 439,652Z. 4s. ^\d», 

X, 2 
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GoTemment to carry out, was established ; and the business 
was thenceforth almost entirely transferred to the hands of a 
few unscrupulous speculators.' These persons, being chiefly 
domiciled in London, soon found that it would not pay them 
to send their ships for emigrants to the northeiii ports of 
England, to Scotland, or to the North of Ireland ; and they 
accordingly despatched their whippera-in to the South and 
West of Ireland, where emigrauts, often of the most ques- 
tionable character and qualifications, were engiaged by the 
hundred, and shipped off, at a mere trifle per head, by the 
London steamboats, from Dublin and Cork. These steam- 
boats usually touched at Plymouth ; and there the emigrants 
were regularly transfeiTed en masse to the Australian emi- 
grant ship, which was already waiting for them (with her 
provisions and water and cabin passengers all on board), in 
Plymouth Sound, and which, as soon as the bounty emigrants 
were taken on board, started off to sea with the flrst fair 
wind. By this means, the article, if of an inferior descrip- 
tion, was certainly obtained at a comparatively small cost, 
and the profit of the speculation was consequently all the 
greater.* 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the extent to which 
the colony was injured in its best and dearest interests by 
the description of persons that were thus sent out to it in 
thousands during the government of Sir Gleorge Gipps, at 

8 A Sydney merchant, who had obtained an Order from the local 
government for the importation of 500 emigrants on the government 
Bonnty, previous to his going to England, sold his Order to one of 
these firms in London for one ponnd per head, or 6002. altogether. 

' Extract from the evidence of Alexander Thomson, Esq., M .C, 
before a Select Committee of the Legislative Council of New South 
"Wales on Immigration, during the session of 1843 : — "We have had 
a great many emigrants brought to Port Phillip, who are utterly 
useless ; in point of intellect they are inferior to our own Aborigines. 
What do they represent themselves as being P Labourers. Wheze 
do they come from ? The South of Ireland.*' 
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the expense of its own funds. Of the 25,330 emigrants 
imported at the public expense, from the 1st of Januarj, 
1841, to the 30th of June, 1842, not fewer than 16,892 
were from Ireland, chiefly from the Southern and Western 
counties, while only 8438 were from England and Scotland 
together. Ireland had, therefore, double her proper pro- 
portion of the Bounty emigration to Australia, while the 
other two kingdoms had only one-half of their due share. 
And as nine-tenths of the Irish emigrants were Roman 
Catholics, and many of them of the most virulent class, the 
system required only to be continued for a few years longer, 
to realize the fondest aspirations of certain Romish enthu- 
siasts, by transforming the colony from a British Protestant 
into an Irish Roman Catholic proyince.^ 

^ In an article on the emigration from the United Kingdom gene- 
rally, the Qua/rierly Review (although in what number I do not recol- 
lect) puts forth the following most inaccurate statement in regard to 
the emigration of this period : — 

"The Australian emigration seems to be furnished entirely by 
England ; by far the greater part of it from Plymouth, and nearly all 
the rest from London. The Cape, like Australia, has scarcely any 
British emigrants except from Plymouth and London. All who 
embarked from Irish ports went to North America, excepting two, 
who went to the West Indies. Hence it would appear, that the 
newer fields of colonization are chiefly occupied by the English ; that 
the Scotch haye nearly an equal share with them in the emigration 
to the West Indies and other places in the West, exclusive of North 
America, and that the latter region absorbs all the emigration from 
Ireland, which is quite in accordance with the relative distribution of 
capital, sidll, and enterprise, in the three divisions of the kingdom." 
— QuaHerhf Review, 

Now the fact was, that the emigration to Australia from Plymouth 
was almost exclusively Irish. I have known Bounty emigrant ships 
arriving in New South Wales from London by way of Ptymouthf in 
which the whole of the emigrants were Irish, and in which the pro- 
portion of Boman Catholics to Protestants was as 17 to 1 ! In short, 
the inhabitants of the colony at this period had no voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, which were handed over on their behalf 
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I happened to return to the colony, from my fifth voyage 
to Europe, by Cape Horn, by an emigrant ship from London 
and Plymouth, early in the year 1841; and as I had joined 
the ship at Plymouth, by way of Liverpool and Dublin, I 
was enabled to see how the whole process was conducted; 
for the steamboat in which I crossed over fi-om Dublin to 
Plymouth, was absolutely filled with my future fellow- 
passengers to Australia. They had been collected, I ascer- 
tained, by a veiy summary process, from the Southern and 
Western counties of Ireland," by the regular whipper-in of a 
London house, which had either purchased the order of the 
Sydney merchant, or obtained authority from the Local- 
Executive of New South Wales, through their correspon- 
dent in Sydney, to export so many hundred Bounty emi- 
grants to that colony, and who found they could ship their 
article in this way at the smallest possible expense. . It was 
no preconceived scheme of these people, as was then fre- 
quently alleged by zealous Protestants in the colony, to 
send out Irish rather than British emigrants, or Roman 
Catholics rather than Protestants. They merely went for 
their goods to the cheapest market^ and, without blaming 
ihem in the least, I only maintain that it argued monstrous 

to notorious inoaptbCity on tbe one hand, and to unprincipled cupidity 
on the other. Hence the beautiful result I have mentioned, so pecu- 
liarly gpratifying to Archbishop M'Hale and the advocates of Bomish 
ascendancy both at home and abroad ! For tdj own part, I should 
be the last person to prevent Ireland from obtaining her due propor- 
tion of whatever national funds may at any time be available for the 
promotion of emigration from the United Kingdom ; but to give her 
a monopoly of these funds, as she virtually had at this period, was, I 
conceive, for reasons which it is unnecessary to enumerate, ruinous 
to the best interests of the colonies. Besides, the injustice to the 
colonists was extreme; for at least nine-tenths of the emigration 
fond, arising from the sale of land in the Australian colonies, had 
been contributed by British Protestants ; and to employ these funds 
m deluging the colonies with Irish Boman Catholics was a serious 
wrong to the Protestant colonists of Australia. 
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incapacity, and something amounting almost to a breach of 
trust, on the part of the Local Government, to allow the' 
interests of the colony to be thus compromised and sacri- 
ficed to promote so enormous a speculation. 

On my return to the colony on this occasion, I published 
a pamphlet, addressed to the Protestant Landholders of New 
South Wales, entitled "The Question of Questions; or, Is 
this Colony to be transfomied into a Province of the Pope- 
dom?" in which I detailed the experience I bad gained 
during my voyage to England on the subject of Irish 
Boman Catholic emigration, and pointed out the probable 
consequences, both moral and social, of our evident and 
rapid movement as a community towards Rome. This 
pamphlet naturally produced a strong sensation among the 
Protestant inhabitants of the colony at the time, but any 
action on the subject fortunately proved unnecessary; for 
Divine Providence had in the meantime unexpectedly inter- 
fered for our deliverance from the threatened calamity in 
another way. In short, the bubble which Sir George Gipps 
had been blowing for years had burst at length, and emi- 
gration from the mother countiy to Au&tralia ceased alto- 
gether for a time, as the Treasury was exhausted.* 



99 



^ The following are extracts from " The Qnestion of Questions : 
— "While it is notorions that nine-tenths, or perhaps, rather, 
nineteenth-twentieths, of all the money hitherto arising from the 
sale of waste land in New South Wales have been paid into the 
Colonial Treasury by Protestants, chiefly from England and Soot- 
land, it appears that, under the system at present in operation, of 
conducting emigration to this territory in private ships from London 
touching at Plymouth, two-thirds of the available portion of that 
revenue are paid for the introduction of Irish Roman Catholics from 
the very worst districts of Ireland, and only one-third for the im- 
portation of Protestants from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
This is a state of things that implies either the grossest neglect, or 
the grossest mismanagement in some quarter or other, and it cannot 
sorely be contemplated by any sincere Protestant in the territory 
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The earlier portion of the administration of Sir George 
Gipps was rendered memorable from the colonization of 
New Zealand as a dependency of New South Wales 
— an event of historical importance with which I was 
somewhat personally identified. On my way to England 
on ecclesiastical business in the year 1839, our vessel 
having sprung a dangerous leak near the western entrance 
of Cook's Straits, through which we had intended to 
pass, as the shortest route from Sydney to Cape Horn, 
we were obliged to bear up for repairs to the Bay of 
Islands, at that time the only place in New Zealand in- 
habited in any considerable number by Europeans. Care- 
fully observing the anomalous state of things in the island 

without apprehension and alarm. . • • The simple fact that cannot 
be controverted — ^the fact that will go down to posterity^is that in 
the year 1888, His Excellency, Sir Greorge Gipps and his two Conn- 
oils found New South Wales a thoroughly Protestant colony, but 
that in the short space of three years thereafter, they had done 
more to transform it into a mere province of the Popedom than had 
been done by all the injudicious acts of all their predecessors for 
fifty years before ! It is no excuse for men occupying Gio responsible 
a situation as is held by the members of the Colonial Government 
at the present crisis, to plead that they did not foresee the conse- 
quences of their measures in regard to emigration. They ought to 
have foreseen them. They ought never to have entrusted to unprin- 
cipled speculators (for common sense might have taught them that 
the Bounty emigration business was sure to fall into such hands 
under the system they had created) such enormous powers of g^d 
or evil as I have shown have already been so flagrantly abused." — 
(" The Question of Questions ; or. Is this Colony to be transformed 
into a Province of the Popedom ? " p. 24 ; Sydney, 1841.) 

** It is no excuse, I repeat it, for the Local Government to plead 
that this truly alarming consequence of its Emigration measures was 
not foreseen. To confess that the legitimate consequences of any 
measure were not foreseen, is tantamount to a confession of in- 
capacity, and if the Local Authorities are ready to make such a con- 
fession, they had better send for Father Murphy at once to hear it« 
for it is not one that ought even to be whispered into ears profane."—- 
(Ihid, p. 24.) 
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dnring my short stay in that localitjr, T pabliahed a pamphlet 
on my airival in Englaud, entitled "New Zealand in 1839; 
or. Four Letters to the Right Honourable Earl Durham on 
the Colonization of that Island," in which I strongly recom- 
mended to Her Majesty's Government the propriety of 
taking immediate posseBsioa of that whole group of islanda 
as a colony of Britain. 

The first thing I learned on the subjeot on my arrival ia 
England wae, that a Bill for the Colonization of New Zea- 
land had been submitted to Parliament at the instance of 
a Company fonned for the purpose, of which the late Earl 
Durham was Chairman or GoTernor, but that that Bill 
bad, through the adverse, but mistaken, influence of the 
Charch of England Missionary Society, been thrown out 
. by a largo majority ; LordJohn Russell also and tbeColonial 
Office being dead against it. I showed, howerer, in my 
pamphlet, that no such Bill or Act was necessary in the 
case; that Xew Zealand bad been included in the Commis- 
sion granted to Captain Phillip, R.N., the first Governor of 
New South Wales, in the year 1787, which was then still 
in force; that subsequent Governors of that colony hod 
recognized the &ct by appointing a magistrate to exercise 
jurisdiction in New Zealand, and 1)i:a lliu \AimA caulil, 
therefore, be colonized fui'thwith as a ili^pcnuli^uty of Nyw 
South Wales, without nny Act of Farfknaft irhatevcr 
All this, I ft^cei ' 

Colonial Office, but was found, on 8e^^^^^^|^|^rds of 
the office, to Ito correct.' 

■ It !a rather atrang^ 
■Imiilil huvu buppt'Dod 
Jawiah history i>!tr'i-lJl 
tliere wa> a diwrcn rf Ojf*' ■ 
and tsmplo, oi wliiuh Um( 
a MMtch (TM oidaivd at W 
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Through the publication of this important information in 
my pamphlet, a fresh amount of pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Colonial Office by the friends of the measure 
in question, who were both numerous and powerful; and' 
the Marquis of Normanby, who had, in the meantime, 
succeeded Lord John Russell in the Colonial Office, was, in 
consequence, induced, very reluctantly, however, to sanction 
the colonization of New Zealand as a dependency of New 
South Wales. Sir George Gipps was also directed by his 
Lordship to organize a Government for New Zealand on that 
condition : a Lieutenant-Governor was to be appointed for 
the dependency, and a Treasury Minute accompanied his 
Lordship's despatch on the subject, authorizing Sir George 
to advauce from the Revenue of New South Wales Forty 
Thousand Pounds to set the requisite machinery in motion. 
At the same time, an Act was passed by the Colonial Legis- 
lature, extending the Land Laws of New South Wales to 
New Zealand, and constituting a Court of Claims, to try 
and decide on all cases of alleged purchases of land from 
the natives of that island. 

The extreme repugnance which the Colonial Office felt 
towards the measure in question may be inferi'ed from the 
heartless and shabby manner in which it was carried out. 
Captain Hobson, R.N., the first Governor of New Zealand, 
who had been in the island before in command of H.M.S. 
** Rattlesnake," and who cordially approved of the course 
recommended in my pamphlet, as I ascertained at the time 
in London, was sent out merely as a British Consul, with 
instructions to acquire for the Crown first the Sovereignty, 
and afterwards the native lauds from the Maories, on the 
best terms he could — a commission which it was scarcely 
possible to execute under the circumstances of the time. 
Captain H. deemed it expedient and necessary, therefore, to 
adopt the course I had recommended, which he did accord- 
ingly, by taking possession of the whole group for Her' 
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Majesty the Qaeen, in the month of February, 1840, before 
he had been six weeks in the island. The circumstance that 
induced Captain Hobson to act in this way, as he was after- 
wards commended for doing by the Imperial Government, 
was the invasion of his authority as representative of the 
Queen, by parties acting under the New Zealand Land Com- 
pany, and making extensive and unwaiTanted purchases of 
land from the natives on both sides of Cook's Straits. And 
it was fortunate for his country, and for the best interests of 
humanity that he acted as he did at the time, for if he had 
delayed doing so much longer, the middle, or largest island 
of the group, would have been a colony, and, in all proba- 
bility, a convict colony of France.* New Zealand ceased 
be a Dependency of New South Wales, on the 1st of June 
1841. 

^ In my pamphlet above-mentioned, which was republished for 
circulation in the island previous to a visit which I paid to New Zea- 
land during the past year, I had reprobated the procedure of certain 
missionaries of the Church of England Missionary Society in New 
Zealand, who, I alleged, had been purchasing large tracts of land 
from the natives at a notorious under- value. My statement being 
held up by certain parties in Ndw -Zealand to public reprobation, as 
being both offensive and unfounded, I made it my business, when at 
Wellington, the capital of the colony, as the guest of one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown in September last, to ascertain what the Blue Books of 
the colony stated on the subject at the period in question; and I there 
found that during the years from 1832 to 1840 inclusive, the very period 
of which I had spoken in my pamphlet, twenty-six of the missionaries 
of the Society in question, had acquired for themselves by alleged 
purchase from the natives not fewer than 185,000 acres of land, of 
which the Court of Claims had allowed them to retain 60,000. And 
as a Mr. H. Williams, who, I believe, was at one time an officer in the 
navy, and afterwards an Archdeacon in New Zealand, was recently 
very indignant at my statement in a letter he published on the sub- 
ject in New Zealand, I would merely quote the following items of his 
purchases from the Avstralasian Chronicle, a Bomun Catholic journal, 
published in Sydney, October 5, 1841 : — 

" The Church Missionaries of New Zealand have turned the Gospel 
to good account, if we may judge by tkd following specimen takon 
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As soon as it was noised abroad in the colony that there 
was a movement in England for the colonization of New 
Zealand, the rage for speculation, which was then rampant 
in New South Wales, and could not be restrained even by 
the surges of the Pacific, extended itself to that group of 
islands; and numerous long-headed Australian colonists, 
either in their own persons or by approved agents, entered 
into treaties with the native chiefs for the purchase of 
immense tracts of land in their islands, in order to steal a 
march upon Her Majesty's Government. It was in antici- 
pation of something of this kind, which indeed had already 
commenced at the period of my visit, that I had been 
induced to urge upon Government the propriety of taking 
immediate possession of the whole group, and of asserting 
a right of pre-emption, on the part of the Crown, to all the 

firom the claims to grants advortised in a single number of the 
AvMcmdi, Oazette, that of the 4th September last, viz. : — 

The Eev. Henry Williams .... 1000 acres. 



The Eev. Henry Williams . 
The Eev. Henry Williams . 
The Eev. Henry Williaius % 
The Eev. Henry Williams . 
The Eev. Henry Williams . 
The Eev. Henry Williams . 



3000 
245 
500 

4000 
500 

2000 



if 
n 
a 



11 



Total 11,245 

" Eleven thousand, two hundred and forty-five acres ! all acquired 
by one preacher of the Gospel, who was probably sent out at the 
expense of some charitable ladies for the purpose of converting 
savages to Christianity. * A fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos.' How 
beautiful these Apostolic grants would look in the Missionamf Record 
or the Eva/ngeUcal Magazine ! We are glad to say that, among the 
reverend names which figure in these lists of claimants, we do 
not observe that of the Catholic Bishop, or any of his clergy, for a 
single acre. This is as it should be." 

I deem it quite unnecessary to say a single word on these revela- 
tions. 

" Fudet haDO opprobria nobis — et dici, et non.potuisse refelli." 
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lands held by the Aborigines. For, however unreasonable 
this may appear to certain would-be philanthropists in 
England, and how much soever it may be decried in certain 
interested and suspicious quarters as an unwarrantable 
interference with the natural rights of the Aborigines, there 
is no other way in which the natives of uncivilized coun- 
tries can be protected from the artifice and cupidity of 
Europeans^ or in which justice can be done even to 
European colonists against one another. 

The claims of the numerous purchasers of land from the 
natives of New Zealand came before the late Nominee Legis- 
lature of New South Wales, which had been authorized to 
make the requisite arrangements for the disposal of land in 
the islands, in the year 1840; and among others the claim 
of the late W. C. Wentworth, Esq., afterwards one of the 
Representatives of the City of Sydney in the Legislative 
Council, and subsequently President of the Upper House of 
the Colonial Parliament under Responsible Government. 
Not satisfied, it seems, with being one of the largest specu- 
lators in land and stock in New South Wales, that gentle- 
man had fixed his eye on a principality in New Zealand; 
and had duly purchased from a few — about nine — of the mere 
handful of natives who then inhabited the Middle Island, 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of that island — a tract of 
country comprising twenty millions of acres ! The bargain, 
or rather treaty, for the cession of this territory had been 
duly concluded between the high contracting paities — Mr. 
Wentworth and his associates, on the one part, and those 
sovereign and independent chiefs, E Toki, E Warn, E Piti, 
Rauparaha, Ka Witi, &c., on the other: the deed was drawn 
up in due form in the English and New Zealand languages; 
and the parchment was signed, sealed, and delivered in the 
presence of approved witnesses, by their High Mightinesses, 
the States of the Middle Island; to whom Mr. Wentworth 
had faithfully paid the stipulated number of English 
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. blankets (of the coarsest description), of Birmingham mus- 
kets (made to sell), and of kegs of gunpowder, besides a 
variety of other unsaleable articles from some warehouse in 
Sydney. Mr. Wentworth argued his claim in person before 
the Council, at great length and with great abili^; 
enlarging upon the rights of sovereign and independent 
nations, and especially of the chiefs aforesaid, with whom 
he had had the distinguished honour of making the afore- 
said treaty; proudjy displaying his parchment with the 
signs manual and seals of the sovereign and independent 
chiefs aforesaid; and concluding by asking nothing from the 
generosily or charity^ but demanding everything from the 
justice^ of England. 

Sir George Gipps deserves the highest credit for the 
ability with which he exposed and set aside this peculiarly 
barefaced and impudent claim — setting forth at great length 
the practice of all European nations since the discovery of 
America, as well as of the United States of that -country, in 
regai'd to the purchase and sale of the lands of the Abo- 
rigines; showing that the right of pre-emption was uni- 
formly asserted by the colonizing power; exhibiting the 
injury and ruin that would inevitably result from a different 
practice ; pleading the principle which his own immediate 
predecessor had established, and the Imperial Government 
had recognized, in the case of Port Phillip; and con- 
cluding by literally overwhelming Mr. Wentworth and his 
notorious attempt to appropriate, for his own private benefit^ 
the country which might otherwise become, as it has since 
become, the happy home of myriads of his fellow country- 
men from the United Kingdom, with a torrent of sarcasm 
which it is no marvel that that gentleman was never able 
.either to forgive or to forget.* Mr. Wentworth was after- 
wards the leader of the Opposition in the partially Repre- 

• See Appendix VII. 
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'sontative Legislature which was subsequeutlj established 
in the colony, daring the succeeding portion of the adnoiinis- 
tration of Sir George Gipps; and as I deemed it my duty at 
the time to identify myself generally with that Opposition 
as a member of the Colonial Legislature, I ascribed, in 
great simplicity, the part that was then taken in it by Mr. 
Wentworth to the purest patriotism. From the subsequent 
political tergiversation, however, of that gentleman, and 
.especially from his turning his back upon himself, as well as 
upon the people who had previously trusted and supported 
him, I have learned to ascribe it rather to his own disap- 
pointed ambition and thwarted cupidity. 

Previous to the administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
the Governors of New South Wales had been subject to 
no control but that of the Secretary of State in England. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
sat on the afiairs of the colony in 1812, had indeed recom- 
mended that the Governor should be assisted by a Council ; 
but the recommendation had not been approved of by the 
Secretary of State, and it is amusing to observe how 
old Governor Macquarie congratulates himself upon the 
fact. 

"I feel great satisfaction," he observes, in a letter to 
Earl Bathurst, of date June 28, 1813, "at the determina- 
tion of His Majesty's Government in not acceding to the 
recommendation of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, in regard to the Governor of this colony being 
assisted by a Council. I indulge a fond hope that this 
measure will never be resorted to in this colony" 

Notwithstanding this protest, however, a Legislative 
Council, or rather an apology for one, was instituted during 
the administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane ; to consist of 
the Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor or Commander of 
the Forces, the Chief Justice, the Archdeacon, and the 
Attorney-General. During the government of Sir Ralph 
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Darling this council was somewhat extended, and consisted 
thenceforth of fifteen members, including the Governor 
and seven officers of the Local Government, together with 
seven other members, selected, from amongst the respect- 
able inhabitants of the colony, exclusively by the Crown. 
Now, antecedently to all such considerations as the extent 
and population of the colony, the amount of its revenue, 
and the desirableness of having ite afiairs managed by able 
and efficient hands, it was morally impossible that a legis- 
lative body, constituted in this manner^ could ever enjoy the 
confidence of a large and rapidly increasing commercial 
and agricultural community, however intelligent and well- 
intentioned its members might individually be. It was 
accordingly universally admitted, that the Nominee Legis- 
lative Council possessed in no degree whatever the con- 
fidence of the community. In such circumstances, the very 
existence of such a body could not fail to be a subject of 
serious grievance, and a source of perpetual dissatisfaction 
on the part of no inconsiderable portion of that community, 
in an age especially of liberal opinions and popular insti- 
tutions. 

At length, in the year 1842, an Act, commonly called 
the Constitution Actj was passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, at the instance of Lord Stanley, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the better govern- 
ment of New South Wales. By that Act a Legislature of 
one House was constituted, to consist of thirty-six mem- 
bers ; of whom six were to be Government officers, and 
other six Crown nominees ; the remaining twenty-four to 
be elected by the people, viz. eighteen for New South Wales 
Proper, and six for Port Phillip. The fi'anchise was a 
twenty pound rental, or a freehold of two hundred pounds 
in value ; and the qualification for elective members was 
property to the amount of two thousand pounds, or of one 
hundred pounds of yearly value. 
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As a General Election and a partially Representative 
Legislature were new things under the sun in Australia, 
and as the crisis at which the first election took place was 
a peculiarly trying one for the colony, the interest excited 
in all quarters was intense, and the result was by no means 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, for general ability, for extent and 
variety of information available for the business of legis- 
lation, for manly eloquence, for genuine patriotism, and 
for energetic and dignified action, I question whether the 
first Legislative Council in New South Wales, under the 
constitution of 1842, has ever been surpassed by any legis- 
lature out of England in the Bntish Empire. Besides 
Mr. Wentworth, a native of the colony, of commanding 
talents, although of somewhat questionable principles, there ^ 
were in that Council Robert Lowe, Esq.,' a barrister of I 
supereminent ability, and of brilliant oratorical powers ; ' 
the late Richard Windeyer, Esq., also a barrister of superior 
abilities and the Joseph Hume of the Council ; and Charles 
Cowper, Esq. (now Sir Charles), also a native of the colony, 
with business talents of a high order, and of indefatigable 
industry. These men would of themselves have been suffi- 
cient to have given character and standing to any popular 
assembly; and, besides these, there were others of respect- 
able talents, although of inferior name. In short, the great 
superiority of the first Legislative Council of New South 
Wales to those legislatures, whether of one or of two Houses, 
that have hitherto succeeded it, is a remarkable fact in the 
history of the colony. On making the comparison, the 
colonists may well exclaim, — 

" Dull Mediocrity brings up the rear." 

I had the honour to be elected one of the Representative 
Members of the first Legislative Council, under the Con- 

< Recently the Bight Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in England. 

Y 
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stitution of 1842, for the District of Port Phillip; for 
having resigned mj salary of 600Z. a year from the State^ 
from the 1st of April, 1842, 1 was thenceforth eligible for 
snch an office under our Colonial Constitution. The some- 
what extraordinary circumstance that had rendered it 
almost a matter of necessity for me to avail myself of the 
opportunity which was unexpectedly offered me of occupy- 
ing so unusual a position for a minister of religion in the 
British Empire — excepting always the Bench of Bishops 
— I may have occasion to advert to in the 'sequel". Suffice 
it to say, for the present, that the office was not of my 
own seeking. At the same time, in accepting it, I had 
certain objects in view, of transcendant importance to the 
welfai'e and advancement of the colony, which could not 
be promoted so effectually, if at all indeed, in any ether 
way. Some of these wiU appear in the sequel, from the 
measures with which I was more immediately identified, 
but the principal were, 1st, To put a stop, if possible, to the 
enormous preponderance of Irish Roman Catholic immi- 
gration, which, I conceived, was ruining the country in its 
best and dearest interests ; and 2nd, To secure for the 
colony a General System of Education, suited to its circum- 
stances and adequate to its wants. 

In regard to precedents for the course I had thus taken, 
which naturally became a subject of discussion among 
colonial politicians at the time, the position of the Bight 
Rev. Dr. Broughton, Anglican Bishop of New South 
Wales, as a nominee member both of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils of the colony up to the year 1843, 
precluded all objection on the part of the particular com- 
munion to which he belonged ; and in regard to other 
denominations, it was urged that the celebrated Dr. Owen 
was a member of the House of Commons for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford during the Commonwealth; that the 
Rev. Alexander Shields had been nominated, by the Board 
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of Direction in Edinburgh, a Member of Council for the 
govemment of the unfortunate Scotch colony at the 
Isthmus of Darien ; that the Eev. Dr. Witherspoon, a 
Minister of the Church of Scotland, was only six years 
from that country when he was chosen one of the members 
of the first American Congress for the province of New 
Jersey, and signed the famous Declaration of Independence 
in the year 1776 ; and that the Rev. Dr. Timothy D wight, 
afterwards President of Yale College, was twice elected a 
member of the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
to which he belonged. 

But if any further apology were deemed necessary for 
the course I pursued on the occasion in question, I would 
remind the reader of the saying of the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold of Eugby, that '^ the desire of taking a part in 
the concerns of government is the highest desire of a 
well-regulated mind." And if this is the case even in the 
old communities of Europe, it is much more so in a state 
of things in which the very foundations of society remain 
to be laid. There was no office to which I could aspire, 
as an individual, under the Colonial Government ; there 
was no personal advantage, in the way of pecuniary 
emolument, which I could derive from such a position : 
but the influence, either for good or for evil, which 
it gave, was extensive and commanding, as it enabled 
those who could avail themselves of the opportunities 
it afforded, to put the whole machine of society on the 
right track, and to give it the right direction for all future 
time. 

As my opinions on the subject of Irish Eoman Catholic 
immigration were well known in Port Phillip, and were 
not likely to be well received by the Romish priesthood 
of that district, in which the Irish Bounty emigrants 
from Plymouth were very numerous at the time, my 
nomination for the District proved the signal for the first 

y 2 
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attempt to establish a sort of Romish ascendancy in the 
colony, of the nature and result of which it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader to detail the particulars. The 
town of Melbourne, the capital of the District of Port 
Phillip, was allowed one Representative Member under the 
Constitution Act, and the rest of the district five. For 
four or five months before the election, and indeed till the 
eleventh hour, the only candidate for Melbourne was 
Edward Curr, Esq., a gentleman who had accumulated a 
considerable fortune in the capacity of Manager of the Van 
Dieman's Land Agricultural Company, and had settled with 
his family at Port Phillip shortly after the original forma- 
tion of the settlement. He was a Roman Catholic, from the 
North of England ; but being a man of liberal principles, 
who took an interest in the politics of the district, he was 
generally acceptable, and was expected to be returned 
unopposed. Not satisfied, however, with this prominent 
and influential position, Mr. Curr had, under the instigation 
of the Romish pHesthoOd of the place, used the influence 
he supposed he possessed in the community to denounce me 
publicly as an unfit and improper person to represent th^ 
District-; for which I had been invited to become a candidate 
by a considerable number of the electors, a large proportion 
of whom were from Scotland. In support of his allega- 
tions, Mr. Curr appealed to my pamphlet. The Question of 
Questions, in which I had conmiitted the unpardonable 
ofience of protesting against the enormous preponderance of 
Irish Roman Catholic immigration in the year 1841. At 
a public meeting, at which I had been invited to address 
the electors in the Town Hall of Melbourne, Mr. Curr 
and certain of his friends, together with a goodly number 
of the regular Tipperary hoys, the Bounty emigrants of 
former years, had assembled early, and taken possesssion 
of the principal places in the Hall, to put me down ; but 
I succeeded in obtaining a hearing at length, and ad- 
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dressed the meeting with evident success, on the interests 
and wants and prospects of the District, for upwards of 
two, hours ; concluding with the following anecdote, 
which was remarkably well received, even by the Tip- 
perary boys, in reference to the antagonistic efforts of 
Mr. Curr, 

" In some place where the people called Quakers were 
in considerable numbers, and where it was customary, for 
any member of that body who wanted a wife, to make 
application to the Friends, who selected a fit and proper 
person for him, a Quaker who had made the usual ap- 
plication in such circumstances, had a person selected for 
him as his wife with whose personal appearance he was 
by no means pleased. Eesigning himself to his fate, 
however, he thus accosted his future partner, 'Martha, 
thou art not very beautiful, and thou art not very hand- 
some ; but as the Friends have sent thee, I must take thee : 
so sit thee down and spin.'" Then turning to Mr. Curr, 
whom I had previously treated with the utmost courtesy, 
I observed that, "although I might not be very beauti- 
ful or very handsome according to his ideas of political 
comeliness, yet, as it was evident that the Friends 
had determined to send me to the Legislative Council, 
I thought it would be the wisest policy for him to make 
the best he could of his bad bargain, and to sit him down 
and spin." 

Mr. Curr, however, was blinded by his bigotry to the 
popular movement, and was so far left to himself in the 
matter, as to publish a sort of manifesto in the public 
papers, informing the electors that if they chose me for 
the District they should not have him to sit for the Town. 
This, however, was more than certain of the Friends could 
stomach, and they accordingly determined forthwith to 
oust Mr. Curr, or rather to take him at his word. I was 
apprised of the circumstance only on the Thursday evening 
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before the nomination, 'which "was appointed to take place 
on the following Tuesday ; for on that evening one of the 
aldermen of the town, who had jnst been settling the pre- 
liminaries, requested me to accompany him to the residence 
of the Mayor, a respectable Scotch brewer from Leith, to 
endeavour to persuade him to offer himself as a candidate 
for the town of Melbourne, in opposition to Mr. Curr. We 
represented to the Mayor, to whom the subject had not 
been mentioned previously in any way, and who was 
naturally somewhat startled at the proposal, that the ques- 
tion had now become one of Romish ascendancy, which Mr. 
Curr and his friends evidently wished to establish ^ot only 
in Melbourne, but throughout the District; and that, in 
such circumstances, it was his duty, as the person whom 
his fellow-citizens had placed in the highest office in their 
Municipal Council, to stand forward on their behalf by 
offering to represent them also in the General Legislature. 
The Mayor objected that he was not accustomed either to 
speak in public or to draw up such public papers as he 
might be required to furnish in that capacity ; but he con- 
sented to waive this objection, on my offering to assist him 
in either way, if it should be necessary ; and it was finally 
arranged that if a requisition, inviting him to become a 
candidate for the town, and signed by not fewer than 200 
of the electors, should be presented to him by four o'clock 
of the following day (Friday), he would stand. The requi- 
sition was signed by upwards of 250 of the electors by two 
o'clock on Friday, and was published, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Mr. Curr and his friends, on the follow- 
ing morning. One part of the Mayor's address on the day 
of nomination, in the preparation of which I had given him 
a little assistance, was much noticed at the time. ^ They 
say I am a brewer," he observed, in allusion to the abuse 
he had been receiving from Mr. Curr's supporters, through 
the public press ; '^ they say I am a brewer, and so I am ; 
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I do not deny it ; and they will find before this election is 
over that we have brewed them some of the bittei'est beer 
they ever drank in their lives." The Mayor was elected 
by a large majority ; and as a specimen of the sort of people 
who had formed a large proportion of the Bounty jemigrants 
of former years, and who were then under the influence of 
Mr. Curr, that gentleman told the electors, on the decla- 
ration of the poll, that " they owed it to him that the town 
was not burnt down about their ears." I need scarcely add 
that Mr. Curr was unsuccessful in his attempt to prevent 
my election for the District ; which eventually turned upon 
a question between the late Sir Thomas Mitchell, Surveyor- 
General of the Colony and myself, the majority being eight 
in my favour. This result of the first Port Phillip election 
proved the death-blow for a time to Romish ascendancy in 
that District. 

The main struggle of the first Council was for the 
reduction of the enoimous expenditure of the Local Govern- 
ment, which the circumstances of the times had rendered 
imperatively necessary. Beginning with the Governor him- 
self, Mr. Windeyer brought in a Bill to limit the salary of 
future Governors. On carrying the principle of the Bill, 
Mr. Windeyer moved that the salary of future Governors 
should be 4000/., instead of 6000Z. a year, at which it had 
been fixed by the Secretary of State. The motion was 
carried ; and, a« I had spoken in support of the motion, I 
had the honour of being appointed by the Council one of a 
deputation, along with the Speaker and Mr. Windeyer, to 
present the Bill to his Excellency, thus virtually telling him 
that he was getting too much, by a thousand a year, of the 
people's money. I need scarcely add that this Bill, to 
which the Governor, as he told us himself, was precluded 
by his instructions from giving his assent, was disallowed 
at home; the opinion at the period in question, in that 
undoubted source of all political wisdom, the Colonial Office^ 
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being that the Governor of the mere handful of people then 
in New South Wales should have as large a salary as the 
President of the United States of America ! 

It was one of the political maxims of Earl Grey, that the 
salaries of all Governors of colonies should be paid bj the 
mother-country. The object of such a proposal cannot be 
misunderstood, and the hook which it covers is too evident 
for even the simplest colonists to catch at the bait. Such 
an arrangement would make all Governors the mere tools 
of the Colonial Office, which, indeed, they were too much 
already under the old Downing Street regime. It would 
give them different interests from those of the people they 
are sent to govern. It would make their tenure of office 
dependent exclusively on the will and pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of State. So long as the Australian colonists are to 
have Governors from England at all, I am quite sure they 
will be both able and willing to pay for them, as it is only 
a matter of justice to the people of England that they 
should. They will never consent to have a Pawj»€r-Gover- 
nor, to be maintained hy the parishes at home. At the same 
time, they will insist, as they ought, and as the first Council 
taught them to do, on their absolute right to fix the amount 
of their Governor's salary, as well as to effect his removal 
also, whenever they deem it expedient and necessary, by a 
vote of their Legislature. 

When Hutchinson, the last Royal Governor of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, in America, informed the Legislature 
of that Province, at the instance of the Earl Grey of his 
time, that " he no longer required a salary from them, as 
the King (George III.) had made provision for his support," 
, the Assembly informed him, by a message in reply, " that 
the Royal provision for his support, and his own acceptance 
of it, was an infraction of the rights of the inhabitants 
recognized by the provincial charter, an insult to the 
Assembly, and an invasion of the important trust which, 
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from the foundation of the commonwealth, they had ever 
continued to exercise."^ But there were giants in the 
political world in those days: we have since, unfortunately, 
fallen upon the age of political pigmies; for professed Repre- 
sentatives of the people, in the Government-packed jury of 
a Legislative Council in New South Wales, actually declai*ed 
themselves in favour of Earl Grey's proposal ! 

The withdrawal of a large portion of the ordinary revenue 
ol the colony-r— to the extent of 8l,500Z. a year — from the 
control of the Council, was a serious and standing grievance 
against which the Council had to protest. This reserva- 
tion was arranged by Act of Parliament under three Sche- 
dules, entitled A, B, and C, comprising respectively the 
salaries of the Governor and Judges, the estimated cost of 
the judicial establishment, and the appropriation of 30,000/. 
per annum for the support of religion. The Local Govern- 
ment, however, whose powers of absorption were somewhat 
extraordinary, having found the reservations in certain of 
these Schedules too small, applied to the Council to make 
good the estimated deficiency. But the Council resolutely 
refused to vote one farthing in addition to the Schedules, 
unless every item they contained should be submitted for 
their revision. The Governor assented in the first instance 
to this condition, and the Council went to work accordingly 
upon the Schedules ; but as soon as they began to meddle, 
in the way of reduction, with the salaries of certain officers 
of Government included in these lists, his Excellency gave 
them to understand that these salaries were all tabooed, and 
could not be touched, as they had been fixed in England by 
the sacred hands of the Secretary of State ; and the result 
was that the Schedules were withdrawn from the Council, 
while the expenditure had to be compressed, in the best 
way possible, within the Parliamentary limits. 

7 Graham's History of the United States of North Aznerioa. Lon- 
don, 1836, vol. iv. p. 323. 
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In that part of the Estimates which lay witliin the entire 
control of the Council, gi'eat reductions were effected, while 
various unnecessary offices were aholished. 

The duties on wines and spirits, from which, unfor- 
tunately, a large portion of the public revenue of the colony 
is still derived, were at this time so exorbitantly high, that 
extraordinary encouragement was virtually given to smug- 
gling and illicit distillation ; both of which were carried on 
on so large a scale as to occasion extensive demoralization. 
The Governor's specific for rooting out this crying evil was 
more stringent laws against these unlawful practices : and 
these were accordingly tried, under the strong protest of a 
large minority of the Council, for a time ; but they failed 
egregiously of their desired effect, smuggling and illicit 
distillation being practised more extensively and more openly 
than ever. One of the singular expedients which Sir 
George Gipps repeatedly took to render the laws effectual 
in putting down these unlawful practices, and from which, 
along with other indications of a similar kind, I infer the 
obtuseness of his moral sense, was to sanction and encourage 
the officers of the Excise department to pretend to receive 
bribes fi'om the unprincipled distillers, and to betray the fact 
to the Government ; that the police might be on the watch, 
at the proper times and places, to effect seizui'es. When 
two cases of this kind had occurred, I placed a notice of 
motion on the Council paper, denouncing the practice as un- 
worthy of any Government, disreputable, and immoral. The 
motion, although seconded, was not carried, which I scarcely 
expected it would be ; but it enabled me publicly to repro- 
bate the practice, which was thenceforth discontinued.^ The 

8 The following was my motion on the occasion : " That in the 
opinion of this House, it is an unwarrantable and demoralizing prac- 
tice, utterly unworthy of any Government professing to be guided by 
the principles of Chiistian morals, to authorize any of the officers or 
employes of such Government, to pretend to receive bribes from 
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Governor was at length compelled to coincide with the 
Council in reducing the duties — ^a measure in which, I con- 
fess, I cordially concurred as the least of two evils. 

But a Legislature, like that of New South Wales, at this 
period, in which the officers of Government, or rather the 
heads of departments, were maintained hj Act of Parlia- 
ment in the enjoyment of their places and emoluments in 
defiance of adverse majorities in that Legislature, was a 
burlesque upon Repi*esentative Listitutions, and an outrage 
upon the common sense of mankind. On question after 
question of vital impoi'tance to the welfare of the colony, 
the Government was left in small minorities ; but the Go- 
vernment officers kept their places notwithstanding, and 
nothing followed. Nay, the Governor repeatedly set aside 
the vote of the Council on measures of public policy of the 
utmost importance, and took his own course in spite of it. 
For example, a majority of the Council had, after a long 
debate, voted for the establishment of a General System of 
Education, similar to the one established in Ireland by Lord 
Stanley;* but the Governor refused his concurrence in the 

persons supposed to be engaged in (randulent or nefarious practices, 
with a view to criminate snch persons, to substantiate charges 
against them, or to inyol^e them in deeper criminality." 

* Bobert Lowe, Esq., a barrister of snper-eminent abilities, then a 
nominee member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, but 
now tlie Bight Honourable Bobert Lowe, recently Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had moved for and obtained a Select Committee on 
Education, of which I was elected a member. But before he had 
submitted to the Council the Beport he had drawn up, with the 
approval of the Committee, Mr. Lowe resigned his seat in the Coun- 
cil, in consequence of having been taunted by the officers and sup- 
porters of the Government for having given a conscientious and 
liberal vote on some question before the House. Before doing so, 
however, he did me the honour to request me to move the adoption 
of his Beport, which I did accordingly, in a s{>eech of three hours, to 
which lir. Lowe, who was then no longer a member, listened through- 
oat with un&Itering attention. 
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vote, and the DenomLnational System was continued. It, 
was reported at the tune that the Governor, having some 
time hefore obtained the concurrence of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Broughton, the Anglican Bishop, as a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to his famous Squatting Regulations, to 
which I have already referi'ed, had, in return for that favour, 
obliged the Bishop by vetoing the vote of the Legislative 
Council for the establishment of a Greneral System of Edu- 
cation. 

Of the more important measures originated by myself in 
the first Legislative Council, which met for the first time on 
the 1st of August, 1843, the following were the principal. 

1. " Public Prayers at the opening of the Council." Rev. 
Dr. Lang to move — 

" That as it is the bonnden dnty of the legislatnre of any Christian 
conntry, and accordant with the uniform practice of both Houses of 
Parliament in the United Kingdom, to commence the business of 
each day with a solemn recognition of the Divine Majesty, and a 
humble invocation of the Divine blessing, public prayers to Almighty 
Gk)d be offered up daily at the opening of this Council, as soon as the 
Speaker shall have taken the chair. 

" That a suitable form of prayer for this purpose be selected or 
prepared, under the superintendence of a committee of Council; and 
that the said form of prayer, when approved of, be used exclusively 
on all such occasions. 

'' That as both the members of this Council, and their constituents, 
belong, respectively, to various religious denominations, all of which 
are placed, by the law of the land, on a footing of perfect equality in 
relation to each other, the said committee consist of, at least, one 
member of each of the denominations to which the members of Coun- 
cil respectively belong. 

'' That a minister of religion, or chaplain, be appointed, annually, 
by the Council, to officiate on such occasions \ and that the minister 
or chaplain so officiating, discharge this duty in a black gown or 
white surplice. 

" That any minister of reli^on, of any denomination, residing 
either in the city or its vicinity, be eligible for this office." 

This motion being fixed for the 10th of August, 1843, 
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the first clause was put by the speaker, after I had mtro- 
duced the matter in a speech illustrative of the practice of 
the mother country, of legislative bodies generally in other 
countries, and of that of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
-nit was lost, however, by a majority of nineteen to eleven. 

In the following year, however, a motion, with a pro- 
fessedly similar object, but in reality very different in its 
character, was submitted to the Council, by Mr. (now Sir) 
Charles Cowper, one of the two members for the county of 
Cumberland, to the following effect. " Wednesday, 29th 
May, 1844. — * Daily Prayer on opening the Council.' Mr. 
Cowper, pursuant to notice, moved, * That Public Prayers 
to Almighty God be offered up daily at the opening of this 
Council, as soon as the Speaker shall have taken the chair ; 
and that a chaplain, who shall be a clergyman of the Church 
of England, be appointed by the Speaker to perform this 
duty.'" — Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council 
for 1 844. 

On this occasion I proposed to Mr. Cowper and his friends 
to separate the motion into two parts, the first embodying 
the general principle, in the recognition of which I should 
be most happy to concur; and the second appointing a 
clergyman of the Church of England as chaplain to the 
Council, which the members of that Communion would then 
be easily able to effect, and to which I would individually 
offer no opposition, as they had a decided majority in the 
Council. But as these gentlemen would not allow a right 
principle to be recognized and a right practice established, 
without compromising the great principle of religious equal- 
ity which had been recognized in the previous legislation of 
the colony, under Sir Richard Bourke, and without subject- 
ing every other religious denomination to a humiliating sense 
of inferiority, I had no alternative but to vote with the 
majority for the previous question, which was carried, vir- 
tually against the motion, by fourteen to eight. 
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2. '^ Extension of the Elective Franchise and Equaliza- 
tion of the Representation.*' A motion which I submitted 
on this snbjecty in the year 1843, pointing out the gross 
injustice of the sjstem in operation under the Constitution 
Act of the Imperial Parliament on the one hand, and the 
Electoral Act of the late Nominee Council on the other, 
issued eventuallj in the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the Franchise and the Representation generally, of which 
I was chairman, during the session of 1844. The Com- 
mittee, accordingly recommended the extension of the fran- 
chise to tenant-farmers and squatters, who were both ex- 
cluded from that privilege under the existing Acts. In 
regard to the Representation, certain improvements of the 
existing system were reconmiended, which, for the most part, 
were subsequently effected. 

3. ^'The establishment of a Uniform Postage for the 
colony at a Twopenny Rate.'' My motion to this effect 
likewise issued in the appointment of a Select Committee, 
of which I was chairman, to investigate the subject, and 
to report, in the Session of 1844. The Committee strongly 
recommended the proposal, and the Report was adopted 
by the Council ; but Sir George Gipps, in the exercise of 
his dictatorial power, on the one hand, and of his spleen 
on the other, vetoed the measure, which afterwards, how- 
ever, became the law of the land under his successor. 

4. "The Separation of Port Phillip from New South 
Wales, and its erection into a distinct and independent 
colony." I had paid a visit to the United States of 
America in the year 1840; and having traversed the 
country from Salem in Massachusetts to Charleston in 
South Carolina — ^a tract of country including not fewer than 
eleven of the States besides the district of Columbia — I was 
particularly struck with the limited extent of the different 
States, as compared with certain of our colonies, and was 
strongly impressed with the belief and conviction that it 
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was greatly owing to that circumstance and to their 
having all the functions of government discharged under 
their eye, as it wore, and within their control, that the 
Free Institutions of America worked so well and so happily 
for the people. On visiting Melhoume, shortly after my 
return to Australia, I happened to mention what I had thus 
seen and observed in America, in connexion with an agitation 
which was then in progress in Port Phillip for its separation 
from New South Wales and its erection into a distinct and 
independent colony. Of that agitation and its object I 
expressed my cordial approval ; and it was doubtless my 
well-known sentiments on this great question of the time 
that induced the inhabitants of that district to elect me as 
one of their members in the first Legislative Council of 
New South Wales. My motion for the Separation of Port 
Phillip from New South Wales was to the following effect: 
" That a humble Address be presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen, praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to direct that the requisite steps may be taken for the 
speedy and entire Separation of Port Phillip from New 
South Wales, and for its erection into a separate and inde- 
pendent colony." That motion was heartily concurred in 
by all the Port Phillip members — six in all — but it received 
only one solitary vote from amongst the other thirty mem- 
bers for New South Wales Proper, that of Robert Lowe, 
Esq., of whom I have already repeatedly made honourable 
mention. As the Port Phillip members, however, were 
unanimous in favour of the object, I suggested that we 
should send a joint petition on the subject, through the 
Governor, to Her Majesty the Queen. The suggestion was 
cordially concurred in, and I was deputed to draw up the 
petition, which was signed, presented, and forwarded accord- 
ingly; and in nine or ten months thereafter a favourable 
answer was received from Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl 
Derby), who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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towards the close of the yeai' 1845, to the inexpressihle joy 
of the whole population of Port Phillip. This measure of 
common justice and urgent necessity, however, was not 
\ consummated till seven years thereafter, the 1st of July, 
Vl851, when Port Phillip was at length proclaimed a 
/ separate and distinct colony, under the name of Victoria.^ 
During the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, the case of the 
Bank of Australia, to which I have already alluded, and the 
fall of which had heen equally calamitous and ignominious, 
necessarily excited great interest in the colony, from the 
various legal proceedings to which it gave rise, and the 
extensive ruin it had occasioned. The aristocratic directors 
of that institution had not only divided among themselves 
the entire funds of the shareholders, hut had borrowed 
nearly 150,000Z. in addition, from the Bank of Australasia, 
one of the English banks, to prevent a falling mercantile 
house, with which both banks were deeply involved, from 
tumbling to the ground ; and the whole of this large amount, 
which proved insufficient to prevent the catastrophe, was 
lost to the bank. The shareholders held a public meeting 
of their body on the subject, and, like the drah-coloured men 
of Pennsylvania^ "repudiated" the debt, on the ground that 
the directors had no authority, under the charter, to borrow 
money on their behalf. A lawsuit was the consequence, 
and the decision of two of the three judges was in favour of 
the shareholders of the fallen bank. But, on the appeal of 
the Bank of Australasia, the case was heard by the Privy 
Council, and the decision of the colonial judges reversed, 
after the matter had remained in suspense for a year 
or two. 

The case of the shareholders of the fallen bank who had 

* For my services in obtaining tbe separation of Port Phillip from 
New South Wales, the Parliament of Victoria voted me a thonRn-nrl 
pounds when Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was Premier, ir 
1872 ; which was paid during the following year. 
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consequently to make ap this large amount of de&lcation, 
naturally excited mtich sympathy ; and as many valuable 
properties throughoat the teiTit<H7 had in the meantime 
fallen into the handa of the Bank from the min of the 
respective proprietors, it was proposed that a lottery should 
be had rocouree to for the disposal of these properties on 
behalf of the shareholders, as it was alleg&d that they coutd 
not be sold advantageously in any other way. A Lottery 
Bill was accordingly introduced into the Conncil for the 
special benefit of the unfortunate shareholders, and all the 
usual arguments which expediency can mnster soeffectnally 
in snch oases, especially when public sympathy is in favour 
of the olyect, were ui^ed in support of the Bill. It was 
strongly argued, in opposition to the measure, first, That it 
was unnecessary, as the properties to be disposed of wonld 
bring their value in the usual way of sale j secondly, That 
it was contrary to the laws of England, in a case in which 
these laws had merely established a principle of universal 
application ; thirdly, That it was immoral ; and, fourthly, 
That, if passed into law, it would establish a precedent of a 
vety dangerous character for the real welfare of the colony. 
The measure was carried, however, by a lai^e majority; 
the only members who voted against it being the Attorney- 
General, a Roman Catholic ; the late Joseph Fhelps Robin- 
son, Esq., a member of the Society of Fi'i^^rul,-, sinil mj 
It was disallowed, however, in I'^iiglnod; liiU by i 
manoeuvre, of which I am not oognizunt, from its liavia| 
occurred during my own subseqiicuc abnonce ii 
was actually carried into operalioii, and the 
Co, Sedivivi, with the usual ac 
OD the theatre of the colony ; a Scutuh Highl 
name of McDonald, who had bctii for gome J 
labourer in my brother's servic 
prize, and thereby obtained a la: 
quantitr t£ stock of all kinds, fur 
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The limits of geographical diflcoverj, hoth along the coast, 
and in the interior of Anstraliay were greatly extended 
daring the government of Sir George Gipps. In the year 
1837, Her Majesty's ship, "Beagle/' nnder the command of 
Captain Wickham, R.N., afterwards Police Magistrate at 
Brishane, Queensland, and subsequently under that of 
Captain Stokes, proceeded, on an expedition of maritime 
discoYory, to the unexplored portions of the coast of 
Australia, on which she was stationed for the next four 
years. In. the course pf ^i|ii expedition, various important 
rivers were discovered on the north and north-west coasts, 
and found available, in a comparatively high degp'ee, for 
the purposes of ni^vigation. The most important of these 
was the Victoria river, in latitude 40° 26' south, and longi- 
tude 129° 22^ east. This river was found to be navigable 
for large vessels for sixty miles from its mouth, and for 
ninety more, higher up,^ by the ship's boats; while the 
country on its banks appeared to be well adapted for the 
growth of all tropical productions. On the north coast, the 
Adelaide river, also available for navigation, was found to 
empty itself into Van Dieman's Gulf, into which the Alli- 
gator rivers of Captain King also fall. But the most impor- 
tant discovery of the ^' Beagle," as far at least as the colony 
of New South Wales i^nd the future prospects of Eastern 
Australia are concerned, was that of two considerable rivers, 
the Albert and the Flinde^'s, both of which empty them- 
selves at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The. former 
of these rivers, which, \ have already observed, is in all 
probability the Maatsuycker of the Dutch navigator Tasman, 
which was originally discovered exactly two centuries 
before, falls into the Gulf in latitude 17° S& south, and in 
longitude 139° 30' east. The Albert is navigable, for 
vessels of thirteen feet draught, for thirty miles from its 
mouth, and to within five miles of the fresh water: the 
boats, however, traced it fifty miles farther up, and Captain 
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Stokes discovered at its head a splendid tract of valuable . 
agricultural .and pastoral country, which he named the f 
Plains of Promise, 

In the year 1838, the Clarence river, the largest on the 
east coast of Australia, was discovered by certain cedar- 
cutters, when in search ef available timber for the Sydney 
market. It falls into the Pacific in Shoal Bay, in latitude 
29^ dCy south. It is about half a mile broad, and is 
navigable for steamboats about eighty miles up. It has 
several important tributaries, some of which are also nayi- 
gable, and there is a large extent of the finest agricultural 
land on its banks, with an extensive pastoral country behind. 
The Clq.rence river was occupied almost immediately after 
its discovery, and there is now a large and flourishing town, 
named Grafton, on its banks, to which steamboats ply 
regularly from Sydney with goods and passengers. 

In the year 1840, a respectable Scotchman of the name of 
McMillan, who had been exploring the southern interior, in 
search of more eligible pasture for his flocks and herds, had 
succeeded in descending through a very difficult country, 
from the elevated table-land of Maneiro Plains, into the 
low country towards the south-eastern angle of the continent, 
where he discovered an exceedingly rich tract of agri- 
cultural country, of nearly half a million of acres in extent, 
watered by a system of lakes and rivers, affording a com- 
paratively large extent of inland navigation for the future 
colonists. To this region Mr. McMillan gave the name of /^ 
New South Caledonia ; but he had unfortunately not been ^ 
expeditious enough in making known his discovery, and the 
Polish traveller, the late Count Strzelecki, who was then 
exploring the southern country, having learned the circum- 
stance, and got upon McMillan's track, claimed the dis- 
covery for himself, and secured the credit of it, by naming 
the country Gippsland, in honour of the Grovernor. 

During the year 1843, there was a strong desire enter- 

z 2 
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tained throughout the colony, that an expedition of dis- 
covery should be undertaken to the northward, in order to 
reach either the Gulf of Carpentaria, or the settlement 
then recently formed at Port Essington on the north coast : 
and, as stock of all kinds was exceedingly low-priced at 
the time, while the country wa^ suffering under extreme 
depression, it was ascertained that a large contribution in 
the requisite materiel would have been made for the purpose 
by the colonists generally, in the hope that some favourable 
opening in that direction might thereby be discovered 
for the colony. A Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council, of which I had the honour to be chosen a member, 
was accordingly appointed, to take into consideration the 
practicability and the probable advantages of establishing 
an " Overland Route to Port Essington ;" and Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, who was examined at great 
length on the subject, was anxious to proceed on the 
expedition. The Council accordingly addressed the Gover- 
nor in favour of the object, pledging itself to vote whatever 
amount might be deemed necessary for its accomplishment. 
But His Excellency, who was doubtless somewhat incensed 
at the Council, at the time, from the opposition he had 
himself experienced from that body in the matter of the 
Schedules and the salaries, and who probably wished to 
mortify the Opposition members, with whom the idea had 
originated, refused to place any amount for the purpose on 
the Estimates, without the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State. For such was the miserable state of thraldom in 
which the colony was then held under Downing Street 
domination ! 

In these circumstances. Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt, a Ger- 
man naturalist of the highest attainments, who had arrived in 
the colony about a year or two before, and whose highest 
ambition it was at this period to have accompanied Sir 
Thomas Mitchell's expedition in the capacity of naturalist, 
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was induced, from the offers of assistance which he received 
from ycu*ious quarters, and especially in the northern 
section of the colony, where he had resided for some time, 
to organize a private expedition of his own. Dr. Leichhardt 
started accordingly for Port Essington, from the settlement ' 
of Moreton Bay, now Queensland, in the month of August, 
1844; his party consisting of only eight persons, including 
two hlack natives, hesides himself. Sir Thomas Mitchell's 
idea had heen to start from Fort Bourke on the Darling 
river, ahout eight hundred miles west of Sydney ; but Dr. 
Leichhardt preferred keeping along the coast range of 
mountains till he should reach the latitude of the head of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and then striking across to the 
westward. He had been gone about two months when a 
report was brought into Moreton Bay by the Aborigines, 
that he and all his party had been murdered by a hostile 
tribe of black natives, in a particular locality which they 
described. A second expedition was accordingly fitted out 
to ascertain the fact ; but although that expedition, which 
was not particularly fortunate in its composition, had traced 
the party beyond the spot which the black natives had 
indicated, it returned to the colony, leaving the matter in 
uncertainty ; and as no tidings arrived ii'om Dr. Leichhardt 
for more than a twelvemonth from the period of his depar- 
ture, th€ general impression was that the whole party had 
either been murdered, or had otherwise perished in the 
inhospitable wilderness of the remote interior. A beautiful 
dh'ge, composed by his friend, the late Robert Lynd, Esq., 
then Barrack- Master at Sydney, but afterwards at Auckland, 
in New Zealand, entitled '* Leichhardt s Grave^^ had accor- 
dingly been set to music, and sung, and wept over for 
months in succession, by all the sentimental young ladies of 
the colony ; when suddenly, in the month of March, 1846, 
Dr. Leichhardt reappeared in Sydney himself, having come 
direct from Port Essington by sea. He had thus performed 
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the wonderfbl and nnpreoedented feat of trayersing for 
upwards of dOOO miles a conntrj untrodden before bj the 
foot of civilized man — snrmonnting the most formidable 
difficulties, enduring the severest privations, and at length 
disclosing to the world extensive tracts of country, of which 
the existence was previously unknown, and which are 
fitted in the highest degree for the subsistence and settle- 
ment of European life. 

Of the valuable tracts of countiy discovered by Dr. 
LeichhardI;, the country adjoining the- Peak Bange, about 
the twenty-second parallel of latitude, and the Nonda 
country, to the southward and eastward of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, appear to be the best adapted for sheep and 
cattle ; and it is worthy of observation, that the country 
along the east coast, about the twenty-second parallel of 
latitude, appears, from the testimony of nautical men, to 
be the finest part of the whole coast-line. Of the eastern 
rivers, that is, the rivers flowing into the Pacific, which 
Dr. Leiehhardt discovered and crossed, the Mackenzie' 
and the Dawson, uniting their waters, form the Fitzroy 
Biver, which disembogues in Keppel Bay, near Cape Capri- 
corn, while the Burdekin ' discharges its waters by various 
mouths into a bay near Mount Elliott, in latitude 19i°south. 
As the latter of these rivers came from the north-north-west. 
Dr. Leiehhardt, after ascending its valley for a considerable 
distance, attempted to strike off to the westward, at a lofty 
conical mountain, to which he did me the honour to attach 
my name, in 18^ 22' south latitude,^ as a westerly course on 
that parallel would have enabled him to clear the head- 

> Named after the late Sir Evan M'Kenziej of Eilcoy, Bart., who 
was then a sqoatter in New Sonth Wales. 

' In honour of the late T. Burdekin, Esq., of Sydney, a friend of 
the Expedition. 

^ Koont Lang is a lofty conical mountain of the richest decom- 
posed trap formation, and presenting at its snmniit the well-formed 
crater of an extinct volcano. 
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waters of the Gulf of Carpentaria ; but after being out > 
alone, on horseback, for upwards of fifty hours together, in 
search of water for his party in that direction, he returned 
to the encampment unsuccessful, and was obliged to pursue 
a north-westerlj course up the valley of the Burdekin, till 
he reached the head-waters of that river. He there found 
an elevated and somewhat broken country, which having 
crossed, he discovered and passed down the valley of a river, 
which he found pursuing a north-westerly course, towards 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and which he named after his 
scientific and poetical friend, the Lynd. This river brought 
him at length into the broad and deep channel of a still ^ 
larger river, flowing from the eastward, which he named ( 
the Mitchell, in honour of the late Sir Thomas Mitchell, ' 
Surveyor-General of New South Wales. Leaving this river 
pursuing its north-westerly course to the Gulf, about 
the fifteenth parallel of latitude, and turning to the 
south-westward, he gradually headed the Gulf; but un- 
fortunately lost one of his party, Mr. Gilbert, the orni- 
thologist, who was^ speared by the black natives during a 
night attack upon his encampment on this part of his route. 
In pursuing his course to the westward, Dr. Leichhardt 
crossed the Albert river of Captain Stokes, which he recog- 
nized as the Maatsuycker of Tasman, and ascertained that 
the Plains of Promise, of the former of these navigators, 
extended about a hundred and fifty miles east and west, 
thereby affording a noble prospect for the establishment of 
a colony at the head of the Gulf. At the south-western 
extremity of the Gulf of Carpentaria, he discovered and 
crossed a large river, which he called the Roper, after one 
of his fellow-travellers ; and he afterwards crossed the South 
Alligator river of Captain King, which flows into the Gulf 
of Van Dieman, discovered and named by Tasman, to the 
westward of the Cobourg Peninsula. At the northern 
extremity of that peninsula was then situated the now 
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deserted settlement of Victoria, in Port Essington, which 
the heroic traveller and his party reached at length, after a 
singularly perilous and eventful journey of fifteen months. 

About 1700Z. was contributed, as a testimony of respect 
and admiration for Dr. Leichhardt and his party, by an 
admiring and grateful colony ; to which the Local Go- 
vernment added lOOOZ. from the Land Fund. But this 
unexpected accession of wealth only served to stimulate 
Dr. Leichhardt to further enterprises of perhaps still gi'eater 
daring : for within a year after his return to the colony, he 
started on a second expedition, to cross the continent, as he 
told me himself, somewhere about the Tropic of Capricorn, 
to Swan River on the west coast ; but the loss of his cattle, 
and the sickness of most of his party, — a calamity which 
overtook him somewhere within the tropic to the north- 
westward, — compelled him reluctantly to abandon the enter- 
prise for a time, and to return to the colony. Not dis- 
heartened, however, by this repulse, he started a second 
time, towards the close of the year 1847 ; but as no tidings 
of any kind have ever been heard of him from that period, 
the general impression is that he and all his party must 
have perished at length in the arid desert to the north- 
westwai*d, if they were not either surprised and murdered 
by the black natives, or overwhelmed by some sudden inun- 
dation in the low grounds of the remote interior. A party, 
indeed, was subsequently sent out by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, to follow up his track, and, if possible, to ascertain 
his fate, but without success ; and all hope of his return in 
life has consequently been long since abandoned. While, 
therefore, the universally lamented Sir John Franklin and 
his gallant associates fell, as has since been ascertained they 
did, as martyrr in the cause of science, and left their 
mortal remains to be embalmed for ages in the ice of the 
Arctic regions, these kindred spirits. Dr. Leichhardt and 
his party, have, in circumstances remarkably different, 
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doubtless met with a somewhat similar fate, leaving their 
bones to whiten on the sands of the great central desert of 
Australia.' The beantifxil lines of Mr. Lynd * are, there- 

' A Scotohman, of tiie name of Andrew Hmne, has indeed very 
ieo6nil7 alleged that he has found and held interoonrse with a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Leichhaidt's, and the only Bnryivor of his expe- 
didon. He is a German, of the name of Classen, and is held in 
dnrance bj a tribe of black natives in the north-western interior. 
Classen's report is that, in his own temporary absence. Dr. Leichhardt's 
party mutinied and nearly killed him, seizing his horses and provisions, 
and setting ont on their return to the colony, leaving him half dead. 
Dr. Leiohhardt died shortly thereafter, and Classen has ever since 
been living with the blacks. Hume, by the latest intelligence, was 
abont to proceed to the north-western interior to attempt to bring 
C l assen , and whatever relics of the expedition may remain, to the 
colony. For my own part I believe Hume is no impostor, bnt this, I 
acknowledge, is not the general opinion. 

* "Xrfiiet addre99ed to the Ptvrty proceeding on the frock of Dr, 

LeicMiardt, 

" By E. Ltnd, Esq. 
" Ye who prepare with pflgrim feet 

Your long and donbtfol path to wend, 
If— whitening on the waste— ye meet 
The relics of my murdered friend — 
His bones with reVrence ye shall bear 

To where some mountain streamlet flows 
There, by its mossy bank, prepare. 
The pillow of his long rejnee. 

" It shall be by a stream, whose tides 

Are drunk by birds of ev'ry wing ; 
Where ev'ry lovelier flower abides 

The earliest wak'ning touch of spring ! 
O meet that he— (who so caress'd 

All-beauteous Nature's varied charms) — 
That he— her martyr'd son — should rest 

Within his mother^s fondest arms ! 

" When ye have made his narrow bed. 
And laid the good man's ashes there. 
Ye shall kneel down around the dead. 
And wait upon your God in jmiyer. 
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fore, more appropriate now than ever, and the reader will 
doubtless peruse them with additional interest, when he 
reflects that the gifted writer, like his own firiend, the 
lamented traveller, is now no more. 

In the year 1845, the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State having been graciously pleased to permit the people of 
New South Wales to appropriate a few hundred pounds of 
their own money for the prosecution of geographical dis- 

What thongh no reverend man be near — 

No anthem pour its solemn breath — 
No holy walls invest his bier 

With all the hallow*d pomp of death ! 

" Yet hnmble minds shall find the grace, 

Devoutly boVd npon the sod, 
To call that blessing round the place 

Which consecrates the soil to God. 
And ye the wUdemess shall tell 

How — ^faithful to the hopes of men — 
The Mighty Power, he served so well, 

Shall breathe upon his bones again ! 

" When ye your gracious task have done. 

Heap not the rock above his dust ! 
The Angel of the Lord alone 

Shall guard the ashes of the just ! 
But ye shall heed, vath pious care. 

The mem'ry of that spot to keep ; 
And note the marks that guide me where 

My virtuous friend is laid to sleep ! 

" For oh, bethink — ^in other times 

(And be those happier times at hand). 
When science, like the smile of God-^ 

Gomes bright'ning o'er that weary land — 
How will her pilgrims hail the power, 
Beneath the drooping myall's gloom, 
To sit at eve, and mourn an hour. 
And pluck a leaf on Leichhardt's tomb ! 

• " 8ydm>ey Bct/rracks, July 2nd, 1845." 
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corery in the interior, and the Legislfttive Council having 
acoordinglj voted 2000^. for the outfit of an expedition to 
diBcover an overland route to the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
agreeablj to the sn^geetions of Sir Thomaa Mitchell, that 
officer started on hia jonrney towards Central Australia 
in the month of November, 1845, and returned to the 
colony in December of the following year. In this journey 
Sir Thomas discovered a splendid tract of mountainooB and 
pastoral conntiy between the 147th and 148th degrees of 
east longitude, extending Irom the 26th parallel of latitude 
to the Tropio of Capricorn, the general elevation being 
about two thouBand feet above the level of the sea. In 
this tract of oonntty he discovered and crossed the Salvator, 
the Claude, the Nogoa, and the Belyando rivers, tracing 
the last of these rivers to 2\\° south latitude, and identify- 
ing it with the Mackenzie of Leichhardt, who had crossed 
it much nearer the coast. Returning from this point to hia 
encampment in 25° south, which he conceived he had ascer- 
tained to be the dividing line between the interior waters 
flowing north from those flowing south, he ' discovered the 
head of a river considerably to the westward, which, rising 
in the high land of this parallel of latitude, pursues a north- 
westerly course for ninety miles, through the finest country 
he had ever seen in Australia. Sir Thomas traced this 
river, which be named the Victoria, from liititude 2S° si 
and longitude 147° east, to latituao 24" SIX e. 
east; fondly supposing that it woiikl c 
the same direction to the Gulf of (\li]ii 
Innately, however, this idea iv;i-. w-\ vciiiiril lij- siibgi 
exploration ; for Mr. Surveyoi' 1 
wards sent out to trace down ilu 
or termination, found that, a B\\f- 
where it was left by Sir Thoniiif^ 
south-westward, and, after fluwing in tliut i 
about one hundred and fifty mill 
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great desert of the interior in latitude 26\^ south, and lon- 
gitude 142i east. 

In returning to the colony, Sir Thomas Mitchell followed 
down another river which he had also discovered pursuing 
a southerly course, and traversing a fine pastoral country 
for two hundred miles. This river he very judiciously 
called hy its beautiful native name Maranoa ; it falls into 
the Balonne river, a tributary of the Darling from the 
westward. 

I have already observed that the estimated population of 
the colony, at the close of the administration of Sir Richard 
Bourke, was 85,267. By the first census taken during the 
government of Sir George Gipps, in the year 1841, it 
amounted to 130,856, and by the quinquennial census of 
1846, the last year of his government, it amounted to 
187,413; thereby more than xloubiing itself during the 
eight and a half years of his disastrous administration. 

Sir George Gipps left the colony, for England, on the 
11th of July, 1846. A testimonial was attempted to be got 
up to His Excellency on the occasion, chiefiy at the instance 
of the Rev. Dr. Gregory, the Roman Catholic Vicar- General, 
to whom and to whose communion Sir George Gipps had 
been uncommonly liberal at the public expense. But the 
thing proved a complete failure, as may be infen^ed from 
the following article on the subject, extracted from the 
Sydney Herald^ of the 11th of July, 1846: — 

"SUBSCEIBEES TO THE GIPPS TESTIMONIAL. 
'< With competent assistaiioe, we have taken the trouble to analyze 
the Hst of subscribers to the testimonial to His Excellency Sir 
George Gipps, as advertised in our paper of yesterday. 

" We have divided the subscribers into four classes : — 1st. Offi^dals, 
including all who receive official emolument from the Government ; 
2nd. ObUgees, or individuals who are under personal obligations to 
His Excellency ; 3rd. InsoVv&ntSf or those who have recently passed 
through the purifying ordeal of the Insolvent Court ; and 4th. Inde- 
pendents, or persons who fairly belong to the public proi)er. 
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"The ragnlt is that tha anbscribers and the Habsoriptiaiia oomo 
under these daaaee id (he following proportioiia : — 
Officials . . . 77 . £466 7 
Obligees . . . 33 . 222 16 

110 . . . .£689 3 

iDBolrents . . 14 . . . 40 16 

Independents . . 60 . . . . 270 19 

AnoaTiaons . . 1 . . ■ 10 

Total . . . 206 . . £1010 IS O 

" It thoB appears, that with all Gob eiertiona, the stranaons and 
untiring exertions, of the Ter; Ber. Dr. Orogorj, and with all the 
influence at the Sight WorsMpfdl the Mafor,? exerted through hia 
paid collectors, the atmost that had been accomplished, up to festor. 
day's adrertisement, was, that oat of b population of 60,000 souls in 
tha district of Sydney, and 180,000 in the colouy, just eifhli/ " &«e 
and indepeadent" colonists had put down their names fbr 2701. 1 
And, even of these, we know that many wore induced to do bo by tha 
importimity of the teatimoDial be(^;ars — an importonity that oonld 
BCaraely be shaken off without personal incivility." 

Sir George GippB died a few monthB after hie Brrival in 
England, in the year 1847. 

' The lato llr. MiicJcnnott, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VIEW OP THB STATB AN1> PROGRESS OF THE COLONY UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT OF SIR CHARLES AUGUSTUS FITZROY, 
K.G.H. 

" The wicked walk on eveiy side, when the vilest men are exalted." 

Psalms, xii. 8. 

I WAS walking with my late brother, Mr. George Lang, 
on the bank of the Parramatta river, one beautiful evening 
in the year 1824, when the late Bungarj, chief of the 
Sydney tribe of black natives, was pulling down the river, 
in a boat which he had received as a present from the 
Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, with his two jins or 
wives. My brother accosted Hungary on his coming up 
with us, and the good-natured chief immediately desired 
his jins to rest upon their oars. During the short con- 
versation that ensued, my brother requested Bungary to 
show us how Governor Macquarie made a bow. Bungary 
happened to be dressed at the time in the old uniform of 
a military officer; and, accordingly, standing up in the 
stern of his boat, and taking off his cocked hat with the 
requisite punct;ilio, he made a low formal bow with all 
the dignily and grace of a general officer of the old school. 
My brother then requested him to show us how Governor 
Brisbane made a bow; to which Bungary very properly 
replied in broken English, " '<op, 7op ; hail * rm do it that 
yet; 'top nudda Gubbana come." In short, Bungary could 
exhibit the peculiar manner of every Governor he had seen 

' B(Ul is a particle of negation in the language of the Aborigines. 
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in the colony ; but he held it a point of honour, and perhaps 
also a measure of sound policy, never to exhibit the reign- 
ing Governor, 

Bungary was exactly, although perhaps unconsciously, of 
the same opinion as those eminent Fi*ench writers, M. Buret 
de Longchamps and the Abb^ Millet ; the former of whom 
obsei*ves that "the criticism of contemporary history is 
too dangerous, and must be left for our successors ;" ' while 
the latter declares it as his opinion that, '^ generally speak- 
ing, the history of kings ought not to be written under their 
eyes." ' To the same general effect, Dr. Fuller, the author 
of a ** History of the University of Cambridge," has also 
observed, rather quaintly, that " a man may hold a candle 
to lighten posterity so near as to bum his own fingers there- 
with." However, as several nudda Gubbanas have come 
since the period we have an*ived at in our history, I shall 
not be violating the late Bungary's judicious maxim by 
proceeding with our sketches. 

Sir Greorge Gipps, having left the colony on the 11th 
of July, 1846, was succeeded oi^ the 2nd of August, by Sir 
Charles Augustus Fitzroy, K.G.H., as the tenth Governor 
of New South Wales; the government having been ad- 
ministered during the intervs^l by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Maurice O'Connell, Commander of the Forces, as Lieu- 
tenant- Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Augustijs Fitzroy, was of the 
ducal house of Grafton ; and my reason for directing the 
reader's attention particularly to the ci^'cumstance is, that it 
appears to have been the only im^inable rei^son for His 
Excellency's appointment to the office he held. At least, 
the colonists of New South Wales were never i^ble either to 

' " La critique de rhistoire oontemporaine ^st tsop ^ftngereiuie, et 
il fant la laisser fc^ h nos Buccesseurs.*' — Bwret de Lpngchomvps. 

s " L'histoire des rpis, h, parler en g^n^raJ. iie doit pa| B*^prire sons 
leurs yenx." — Millot. 
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discover or to imagine any other. His Excellency had 
previouslj been Governor of the island of Antigua, in the 
West Indies, and, on his arrival in New South Wales, he 
was accompanied by his lady, the late Lady Maiy Fitzroy, 
a daughter of the Duke of Richmond, and two sons, who 
had both reached man's estate. Soon after his arrival, 
Lady Mary, who was much liked, was unfortunately killed 
by a fall from her curricle ; the horses having taken fright, 
when the Governor was imprudently acting as charioteer, 
and galloped off with the vehicle. 

To all appearance, as well as in the general opinion of 
the colonists. Sir Charles Fitzroy was a man with neither 
head nor heart — ^ 

" BoJtiB eyoB, scms ears, scms taste, son^ everything." 

By orders from home we had to pay him 5000Z. a year 
with various valui^ble perquisites besides, for governing the 
colony ; but as he was universally understood to be some- 
what effete and incapable in matters of government, we had 
to pay 1500L a year to a colonial secretary, as Governor's 
keeper ; the latter doing most of the work, without sharing 
the responsibility. From the distinguished position which 
His Excellency and his two sons — one of whom was his 
private secretary — held in the colony, they were necessarily 
the observed of all observers ; and their influence on the 
community, whether for good or for evil, was correspond- 
ingly great. That influence, I am sorry to say, was un- 
speakably evil. 

" There is a certain family in this oonntry/' says Junins, in his 
87th letter^ addressed to the Duke of Grafton, " on which nature 
seems to have entailed an hereditary baseness of disposition. As far 
as their history has been known, the son has regularly improved 
npon the vices of his father, and has taken care to transmit them 
pure and undiminished into the bosom of his successor. In the 
senate, their abilities have confined them to those humble, sordid 
services in which the scavengers of the ministry are usually em- 
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ployed. Bnt in the memoirs of piiyate treachery, they stand first 
and unrivalled." 

Such then was the dacal house, of which Su* Charles 
Augustus Fitzroy was a scion, and worthy representative : 
for certain it is that he did not helie its alleged ti^ditions. 
It may he urged indeed that the personal character of a 
Governor is a matter of hut little importance to the in- 
hahitants of a colony. At all events, the Imperial Govern- 
ment appears to have acted pretty much upon this principle 
in supplying Governors for the colonies before the war of 
American Independence; insomuch that the thing had 
actually passed into a proverb, as in the following couplet 
of Pope. 

'' Who, having lost his credit, pawnM his rent, 
Is therefore fit to have a government." 

'^ I confess," says Oldmixon, an American annalist of the 
earlier part of last century, quoted by Graham, " it gives 
me a great deal of pain, in writing this history, to see what 
sort of Governors I meet with in the Plantations." 

" It unfortunately happened for our American provinces," 
says Wynne, an American writer, also quoted by Graham, 
'* that a government in any of our colonies in those parts was 
scarcely looked upon in any other light than that of an 
hospital where the favourites of the Ministry might lie till 
they had recovered their broken fortunes ; and oftentimes 
they served as asylums from their creditors." 

It is a matter of much thankfulness for our colonies of 
the present day, that wiser maxims and a corresponding 
practice prevail in the nineteenth century ; for to use the 
language of Graham, the historian of America, " No nation, 
no people, can ever be safely indifferent to the moral 
character of its political chiefs and leaders." ^ 

"The moral principle," says Dr. Channing, "is the 

* Graham's History of America, iv. 316. 

A a 
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life of communities." And again, '^ Liberty has no founda- 
tion but in private and public virtue," Essay on War. 

Lest the reader, however, should suppose that I am 
actuated individually by hostile or maligaut feelings towards 
His Excellency Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, I beg to 
append to the preceding remarks on this peculiarly un- 
pleasant subject the following quotation from the leading 
article of the Empire^ a highly respectable and Liberal daily 
paper, conducted at that time by the present Premier of 
New South Wales, and published in Sydney, on the 7th of 
May, 1852. His Excellency, it appears, had in the interval 
been visiting one of the settlements in the interior, where, 
in the usual indiscrimiuating spirit of colonial subserviency, 
the auspicious event had been duly celebrated hj fetes and 
shows, in which certain good-natured colonists, who on 
other occasions had usually affected a high-toned morality, 
had been taking a part. 



« 



If we wished ill to the personal chaxucter of onr Qneen, and to 
the stability of her claims on the affections of her subjects, we should 
promote, not resist> the widced injuries of the Colonial Office peipe- 
trated in her name, and the appointment of immoral Governors to 
corrupt the people. A better method of undermining the moral 
respectability of Her Megesty's name, and the security of the throne, 
we can hardly imagine, than the modes adopted for the government 
of most of the colonies of the empire, and the appointments so 
favourite in Downing Street. 

'' It does not accord with our notions, that f^tes and shows given 
to a coloniaJ Grovemor, under the ostentation of loyalty, while the 
moral character of such a Governor is under a dark cloud of general 
imputation, are a true mark of respect to the Sovereign whose 
authority he bears, and whose person he represents. If the Queen 
be not sufficiently careful in the characters of her servants, she 
cannot possibly escape the censure herself in some quarter or an- 
other of being indifferent to the high claims of morality. If she be 
ignorant, she ought to know, for she has sworn to govern her vast 
empire faithfully. If she be told, she ought to be willing to investi- 
gate. We have no conception how the cherishing of an immoral 
servant can fail to reflect some dishonour on the employer. We are 
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aware tlial the rale of expediency ia the one which prevajle in 
Gorermnent departments ; but eTen this mle of ezpedienoy is 
enough to establEah our point. It is enifwUsnt that the Qneen'a 
moral oharaoter — and she is highly moral and viitnons bj all 
report — ghonld not be miarepreaented by immorality. The security 
of her Oovemment demands thisi for it is by the affectJODB and 
oonfidenoo of her people atone that Tictoria can be a tme Queen, 
and that the timea in immediate proepect will leave her away nn- 



The Friaoipal Secretary of State for the Colonies, duriug 
nearly the whole period of Sir Charles Fitzroy's tenure of 
office as Governor of New South Wales, waa Earl Grey. 
HJB Lordship's predecesBor in that high office, the Bight 
Honoarable W. "E.. Gladstone, had made all the necessary 
arraDgements, before his retirement from office, for the 
planting of a new Peual Colony on the east coast of 
Australia, to the northward of tho 26th parallel of latitude ; 
and while this measure was in prospect, doubtless to con- 
ciliate the colony of New South Wales, an Order in Council 
was made " at the Court at Backingham Palace, on the 
22ad May, 1840, present, the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majestj' in Council," in which, after empowerinji; the 
Governors of Colonies to appoint places whither felons 
nnder sentence should be transported, it was added, " pro- 
vided that neither Bermuda, nor any of Her Majesty's 
Colonies in Ntto Holland, or in the Southern Ocean be 
BO appointed for that purpoee." 

The announcement which was thus made of iLe cessation , 
of transportation to New Sooth Wales, which liad by thisj 
time greatly outgrown the conditions of a IY'imI Settlement^ 

• I had myself given evidence to thia effect bffn 
mittee of the House of Commons, of which tK" 
Moleaworth waa Chairman ; for althongh I cordin 1 1 
time of Transportation ob a aeoondary pnnishnii- 
Jected to ita continnanee in New Sonth Wnit 
The late Archbishop Whately waa present on 
A a 2 




\ 
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and was actually receiving very large additions to its 
population by voluntary emigration from the United 
Kingdom, gave almost universal satisfaction to the colony ; 
and no objection would at that time have been offered by the 
colonists to Mr. Gladstone's idea of establishing a new 
Penal Settlement, with all such improvements of the system 
as time and experience had suggested in the far North. 

But Earl Grey was no sooner in office, than he entirely 
repudiated Mr. Gladstone's idea of a Penal Colony in 
North-eastern Australia, and set himself with might and 
main to revive and to re-establish transportation to New 
South Wales. The Colonial Government, of course, lent 
itself for the accomplishment of this favourite object of 
Earl Grey's in every possible way; and every species of 
influence was exerted in the cause to satisfy his Lordship. 
Indeed, till the final settlement of this vexed question, the 
colony presented the edifying spectacle of the Local Govern- 
ment pulling one way, and the great body of the people 
pulling another^ as if their interests had been contrary and 
irreconcilable. 

A considerable p(»'tion of the squatting interest — the 
proprietors of flocks and herds in the colony — were in 
favour of the resumption of transportation ; and they had a 
small but influential party, headed by Mr. Wentworth, in 
the Legislative Council. Many of these squatters were 
men of standing and education from the mother country, 
who had merely gone ^ut to the Australian colonies, as 
adventurers go to the East or West Indies, to make their 
fortunes and to return to England. Notwithstanding the 
vast tracts of pastoral country which they held in tem- 
porary occupation under their squatting licences— rin not a 
few instances at the yearly rent of the eighth of a penny an 
acre — ^very few of them were possessed of the fee-simple of 
a single acre of gi*ound in the colony. They had, therefore, 
no permanent tie in it — for very few of them were married 
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— and no peculiar intertist in its moral welfare tod social 
advancement. Besides, a considerable number of these 
gentlemen were men of aristocratic notions and feelings, 
who disliked the advances that were evidently making by 
the middle and indnstrioos classea of the free emigrant 
population around them, and who ielt that their own dignity 
and self-importance would be much more easily maintained 
in the country, if there were no middle class in the com- 
munity at all — nothing, in ebort, between the master and 
the slave. And tbere were also a few of " the old hands," 
as they were called, who had been brought up under the 
convict system, and had acquired a liking for it — especially 
for the arbitrary power which it virtually confided to the 
master, and the summary punishments to which it subjected 
the slave — the fifty lashes, for instance, for insolence, lazi- 
ness, or disobedience, or for any of the other imaginary or 
constructive crimes and misdemeanours of the old convict 
code. 

The Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, Mr. Wentworth, and 
the knot of squatters in the Legislative Council, were all 
therefore strongly in fevour of the resumption of transpor- 
tation ; and by the grossest misrepresentations of the state 
of public feeling on the subject throughout the colony, they 
Bticceeded in imposing upon Earl (in.y, aiiJ couliriucd \mhA 
in his determination to follow his own coui'sc 

The measures in contemplation by hia LorJship- 
expressibly hateful as they were to the colonists— 
announced in the first instance by tlio Colonial C 
insidious and somewhat enigmaticnl laiigtmge as foUoM 
*' While Her Mtyesty's Grovernment wore desirous ti 
the number of convicts annually sout to Y^ 
Land, they were also disposed to douhtjl 
be desired that the absolute exclusion of ^^ 
fl-om New South Wales should contlnX 

On the receipt of a Dispatch to thIsM 
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obtained a Select Committee of the Legislative Council in 
October, 1846, " to inquii*e into and report on the Dispatch 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Governor Sir 
Charles Augustus Fitzroy, of date, 30th of April, respecting 
the renewal of Transportation." These insidious move- 
ments speedily aroused the colonists to a sense of their 
danger, and an immediate effort was accordingly made to 
counteract them, the following Besolution having been 
unanimously adopted at the first Anti-Transportation 
Meeting, which was held in Sydney, on the 22nd of 
October, 1846, under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
Charles Cowper : — 

'* That this Meeting had heard with the deepest feeling 
of alarm and regret that it was proposed to renew the 
system of Transportation to this Colony, and they could not 
conceive any circumstances under which such a measure 
would be desirable or justifiable." 

Acquiring renewed confidence, however, from the unscru- 
pulous misrepresentations of the state of public feeling 
throughout the colony, which had emanated from the 
Governor and the Wentworth clique of the Legislative 
Council, Earl Grey informed His Excellency, in a Dispatch 
of the 8th September, 1848, that "he proposed at once 
recommending to Her Majesty to revoke the Order in 
Council by which New South Wales was made no longer a 
place for receiving convicts under sentence of transporta- 
tion." At the same time it was announced that a ship laden 
with convicts was about to be sent out from England to New 
South Wales. 

These announcements raised a perfect storm of indigna- 
tion throughout the Colony, and a public meeting was 
forthwith held in Sydney, in the month of March, 1849, to 
protest against Earl Grey's Dispatch, and the renewal of 
transportation to the Colony in any form. At that meeting 
the principal speakers were Mr. (now the Bight Honourable) 
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Robert Lowe, Mr, (now Sir) Charles Cowper, afterwards 
repeatedly Coloaial Secretary and Pi-emier of New Soath 
Wales, and the Rev. Mr. McEncroe, a popular Roman 
Catholic priest in Sydney. The last-mentioned speaker 
elated with great applause that, rather than submit to such 
treatment as the Colony was then receiving fi-om Earl Grey, jt 

they would ait the painter, or in other words declare their ^ 
entire freedom and independence, as the American Colonists 
had done in 1776. This idea has siuce hecn very generally 
ascribed to me as its author, bnt it was put forth, as I have 
stated, at this and various other public meetings which were 
held in the Colony when I was in England. 

The ship "Hashemy," with two huudred and twelve 
convicts on board, the first of Earl Grey's intended fleet for 
New South Wales, arrived in Port Jackson on the 8th of 
June, 1849. Immediately on her arrival another public 
meeting, of a more determined character, and wiih a much 
more numerous attendance, was held to take the subject into 
consideration, iu an open space in sight of the harbour and 
of Government House ; the late Robert Campbell, Esq., 
one of the oldest merchants of Sydney, afterwards one of 
the representatives of the City in the Legislative Assembly, 
and subsequently Colonial Treasurer, and one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, in the chair. So general was the excite- 

ment on the occasion, that, although (In 

nn&vonrsble on the day of meetli);;, 

tiiousand people, including a largi! iirqioMiou of thi 

citizens, attended the meeting, the iiroccodlngB of wliw 

were respectful and decorous throughout. Ktiy, i 

was the Local Giovernment at the mn^nltuJt and ohjeoH 

the Bsaemblage, that a ship of war in ilic liarLui 

ordered to have her guns brought to luar upon t" 

meeting, while the guard at Government 

And yet, in a Dispatch to Earl Grey, which woav 

Hia Excellency the Governor on the c 
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was immediately publisbed by his Lordship in a parlia- 
mentary paper^ contrary, no doubt, to His Excellency's 
expectations^ the meeting was characterized as an insignifi- 
cant assemblage of only a few hundred people, and the 
large number of respectable citizens who had attended it 
were designated the moh. The accidental discovery of this 
Dispatch in a copy of the Parliamentary paper which 
had been sent out, in the usual course of business, to a 
public library in Sydney, during the year 1850, occasioned 
a prodigious excitement throughout the colony, and especially 
in the city of Sydney ; where another and still larger public 
meeting was held in the same place, under the presidency 
of the same chairman, to denounce the Dispatch as an 
untruthful and unfounded representation of the facts of the 
case, and to solicit the immediate recall of the Grovemor, 
and the removal of Earl Grey from Her Majesty's 
Councils. 

The following was the first of the Resolutions passed at 
the meeting in question, viz. : — 

" That considering the arbitrary and faithless manner in 
which the colony has been treated by the Right Honourable 
Earl Grey, the meeting humbly prayed Her Majesty to 
remove that nobleman from Her Majesty's Councils." 

Mr. Lowe was present at the meeting, and made a brilliant 
speech in moving one of the Resolutions. 

At an early meeting of the Legislative Council which 
ensued, John Lamb, Esq., R. N., a merchant in Sydney, 
and at the time a Nominee member of that bodv, sub- 
mitted to the Council a motion to the effect that a humble 
Address be forwarded to Her Majesty in Council, praying, — 

" That the Order in Council which declared New South 
Wales a colony to which convicts might be sent, might be 
forthwith revoked." 

But instead of allowing the question to be put to the 
vote at once, the Pro- transportation party, headed by Mr. 
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Wentwortli, succeeded in carrying an adjournment of the 
Council ibr one month, that tbe colonists might have an- 
other opportunity of expressing their opinions and desires 
oD the subject. Another great public mec^ng, the largest 
that had ever been held in the colony, was accordingly held 
in the Barrack Square, Sydney, to discuss the subject once 
more and to embody the sentiments and wishes of the com- 
mnnity in a petition to the Legislature. I had, in the 
meantime, returned to the Colony, after a three years' resi- 
dence in EDgland, whither I had gone in the year 1846 for 
pnrposes materially involving the welfare and advancement 
of the Colony, which I shall state more particulatly in the 
sequel. There happened at this particular time to be a 
vacancy in the representation of Sydney, which then returned 
only two members to the Legislative Council ; and notwith- 
standing the ntmost efforts of tlie Government, Mr. Went- 
wortb and the other Fro-tranaportation squatters, combined, 
I was returned by a large majority over their opposing can- 
didate, and forthwith took a prominent part in the great 
public meeting on Transportation. The petition submitted 
to that meeting, and embodying, as it did, the strong and 
indignant protest of the community against the attempted 
resumption of transportation to New Sonth Wales or to any 
part of the east coast of Australia from Cape Howe to Capo 
York, was accordingly adopted by the meeting and j 
nnaniroously ; and shortly aflcr the reassembling t 
Council after tho adjnurnment, I was deputed, aa > 
the members for tho city of Sydney, to present it to tl 
Connt^l. It WHS tho most numerously and respectan 
signed petition that had ever been presented to the Colra 
Legislature; coutuiuing the signatures of persons of* 
classes, gmdes, and professions throughout the territ 
the number of 36,5ff9, while the connter-petittQl 
of the resumption of tntnspoitation, L 
sigmtnres altogateM^^ ^r^ °o » 
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this demonstration of public opinion ; and accordingly, after 
a long, well-sustained, and memorable debate, in the pro- 
gress of which the public interest was maintained through- 
out the territory at the highest pitch of excitement, the 
Pro-transportation members, making a virtue of necessity, 
retired from the Council Chamber, after the example of the 
anti-reform Peers, on the memorable occasion when the 
Reform Bill passed the House of I(Ords, and the Address to 
the Queen for the revocation of the obnoxious Order in 
Council was passed unanimously. The Address was 
accordingly transmitted to Her Majesty through the usual 
channel, and the Order in Council, declaring New South 
Wales a place to which convicts might still be sent, was 
forthwith revoked. Such was the grand finale of the Anti- 
transportation war in New South Welles; for although Earl 
Grey continued to threaten the colony with ^he resuiiiption 
of transportation, so long as l^e held office, the discovery of 
gold in May, 1851, very soon put an end to ^11 such efforts, 
and rendered any further agi^tion on the subject quite un- 
necessaiy. 

The final meeting of the Legislative Council on the Trans- 
portation question was characterized by an incident some- 
what amusing, which I may be permitted to relate. In a 
remote colony, of which the anti-popular G^ovemment had 
nearly half a million a year to distribi^te in one way or 
other, without the consent or concurrence of the people, as 
was the case in New South Wales at the period in question, 
there will always be plenty of expectant lick-spittles to 
abet the most unprincipled procedure of any Government, 
and to denounce the frieqds and advocates of the people. A 
handful of persons of this kind, led on by a candidate for 
the magistracy, in one of the remotest corners of the colony 
at the time, accordingly took advantage of this favourable 
opportunity to express their approbation^ forsooth, of the 
Governor's Dispatch to Earl Grey, and theu* condemnation 
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of the citizens of Sytluey in their efforts to prevent the re- 
sumption of traaspurtatioa. In alluding to the address of 
these sycophants of the remote interior to His Excellency 
the Governor, at the great public meeting in the Barrack 
Square, I had stated that the address of these gentlemen 
reminded me of the speech of Balaam, the pi'ophet's ass, as 
it might be summed np in these espressive words to His 
Excellency, " Are not we thine ass?" that is, "Are not we 
thy property, and hast not thou a right to abuse us in thy 
Dispatches to Earl Grey, and to belabour ns as it pleaseth 
thee?" This harmless allusion, which waa remarkably 
well received by the great meeting, as an illustration of the 
thoroughly abject aud servile spirit which the transportation 
system had produced in certain quarters in the colony, was 
characterized, however, with great bitterness " a£ a pro- 
fanation of Scripture" by Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
King, R.N., of whose two voyages of discovery along the 
coasts of Australia I have had occasion to make honourable 
mention under the administration of Governor Macquarie, 
hut who was then a Nominee and Pro- transportation member 
of the Legislative Council. In my reply, I complimented 
the hononrablc and gallant member on the discovery he had 
made, viz. that in comparing the address fixtm Mudgee to 
the speech of Balaam's ass, I had been guilty of a profana- 
tion of Scripture; adding that, in my humble opinion, it was 
the greatest discovery he bad ever made on the coasts of 
Australia, and I hoped he would not forget it in the next 
edition of his book. To use a nautical phrase, I never saw 
any person so completely " taken all aback " as the honour- 
able and gallant member was on the occasion. He ^cemod 
as if he would have shrunk iuto a natshell if he ctnild, and 
I felt quite sure that he would never risk bis reputaiioii on 
any more discoveries of the kind. 

Before finally dismissing this important subjeci, I may 
be permitted to mention an incident of a somewhut mciuo- 
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table character, to which the subsequent efforts of Earl 
Grey in the transportation cause gave occasion. The four 
colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Van Dieman's 
Land or Tasmania, and South Australia (for Queensland 
was not then in existence as a separate colony) — ^had in the 
mean time formed a League for the discontinuance of trans- 
portation to all these colonies; and Victoria in particular 
had sent home the late John C. King, Esq., previously 
Town Clerk of Melbourne, as their delegate on the subject 
to Earl Grey and the Imperial Parliament. 

In the month of March, 1852, the colonists universally 
were suddenly aroused from the state of indifference into 
which they had fallen for months previously, through the 
gold discoveries, in regard to the transportation question, 
by the account of an interview which Mr. King had had 
with Earl Grey on the subject, and of which he had for- 
warded an official report to the colony, corrected by his 
Lordship's own hand. In that interview, after making 
certain remarks peculiarly offensive to the colonists gene- 
rally-^as, for instance, that the convicts who were sent out 
under the then present system of management at Penton- 
ville and Portland, *' would in many instances be found to 
bear a very favourable comparison with the free emigrants 
who went out under the bounty system," — ^his Lordship 
said that ^' he could hold out no hope that transportation to 
the originally convict colony of Van Dieman's Land would 
be abandoned, nor that the Government would not continue 
to send transported offenders to such other of the Australian 
colonies as had consented, or might hereafter consent, to 
receive them." 

These peculiarly offensive announcements naturally pro- 
duced a prodigious ferment in Sydney and Melbourne, and 
awakened a feeling of the deepest indignation and exaspera- 
tion throughout the colonial communities. A great public 
meeting of the members of the League, as well as of the 
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colonists generally, was accordingly held in Sydney, on 
Tuesday, the 6th of April, 1852, and the leading idea that 
ivaa pnt forth by almost every speaker on the occasion, and 
that was loudly and enthusiastically cheered by the meeting, 
was tiiat of " cutting the painter," or proclaiming the entire 
freedom and independence of the Australian colocies. Now 
I have no hesitation in expressing it as sij belief and con- 
viction, that it was the obatinacy and infatnation of Earl 
Grey on this transportation qnestion, conjoined with the 
wretched policy of his Lordship in his previous misgovem- 
ment of the Australian colonies, that implanted this new 
idea, so congenial to the spirit of British freemen, in the 
minds of the colonists, from which, I am fully persuaded, 
it will never be dislodged. On the contrary, like the leaven 
which the woman hid in three measures of meal, it will 
leaven the whole lump of our colonial community, until the 
birth of a new and great nation, which is destined to extend 
the illustrious name, the noble language, the equitable laws, 
and the Protestant religion of Britain over the Southern 
hembphere, b at length announced &r and wide .to the 
whole civilized world. 

And why should the prospect of such a consummation 
excite either hoetili^ or apprehension in the minds of 
Britons either at home or abroad ? It b the law of Nature^ 
and the ordinance of God for the government of this lower 
world, and for the wel&re and advancement of society on 
earth, that colonial communities, as well as individual men, 
should be left to manage their own affiiirs when they reach 
their majority; and so far from its being at all likely to be 
any loss to the mother country that this law of nalun/, llils 
ordinance of God, should be fulfilled, I am fiilly p«rr-ua<led 
that Australia, if free and independent, would be iiitom- 
ponbly more valuable to Great Britain, as a mart for her 
commerce, a field for the growth of raw produce for her 
manu&cturefl, and an eligible outlet for her rcdun>Iaut 
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population of all grades and classes, than it will ever be as 
a series of British colonies.' 

I have already alluded to the enormous abuse, in regard 
to the appropriation of the land revenue of the colony, 
which had taken place with the sanction of authority 
during the government of Sir George Gipps, previous to 
the state of collapse which the colony underwent in the 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844. From the 1st of January, 
1841, to the 30th of June, 1842 — when immigration at the 
public expense entirely ceased for a time, in consequence of 
the complete exhaustion of the Land Fund — there had been 
imported, at the expense of the colony, not fewer than 
25,330 free immigrants from the United Kingdom. But 
of these immigrants Hot fewer than 16,892, or two- thirds 
of the whole numbeif, Were natives of Ireland, chiefly 
Roman Catholics, from the South and West, while only 
8438, or one-third of the Whole number, were from England 
and Scotland together. It was not to be supposed that 
zealou^ Protestants of any communion could stand tamely 
by and' see such a process as this, the result of the grossest 
misgovernment, in progress, and their adopted country 
thereby transformed at their own expense into a mere pro- 
vince of the Popedom, without mingled feelings of indig- 
nation and alarm. For the progressive developments of 
the Papacy in Australia kept pace with this enormous influx 
of Irish Roman Catholic immigration : the priest was trans- 
formed into a Bishop, and the Bishop into an Archbishop, 
with a whole bevy of suffragans, and the usual staff* of nuns 
and eremites ; while the genuine Irish priest and his " Tip- 
perary boys" were always at hand to disturb or to put 
down by mere physical force any public meeting the objects 

^ See this idea wrought ont in all its bearings in a work entitled 
" The Coming Event j or, Freedom and Independence for the Seven 
United Provinces of Australia." By the Author of this work. Samp- 
son Low and Company, London, 1870. 
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of which were at all at variance with the cause of Romish 
predominance. Naj, the zealots of that system of priest- 
craft and intolerance were everywhere predicting that 
there would speedily be a great change for the better in 
the colonies, as the country would soon be all their own ! 
In short, "Papal Aggression" had exhibited itself in a 
really formidable development in Australia, before it was 
heard of in England. It had fixed itself upon the extre- 
mities in the first Instance, before it ventured to strike at 
the head and the heart. 

In the year 1845, when the colony was beginning to 
recover its usual tone, and there was some prospect of the 
resumption of immigration at the public expense, I resolved, 
with the concurrence of certain zealous Protestant friends, 
both in New South Wales and Port Phillip, to proceed to 
England for the sixth time, to endeavour, if possible, to 
give an impulse to Protestant emigration from the United 
Kingdom, so as to prevent our adopted country from being 
transformed into an Irish Roman Catholic colony. That I 
might be enabled, however, to point out, from personal 
observation, the extraordinary capabilities of Australia as a 
field for British emigration to intending emigrants in the 
mother country, I made extensive tours beforehand both in 
the northern and southern divisions of the colony — in what 
are now the great provinces of Victoria and Queensland. 

On my visit on that occasion to the district of Moreton 
Bay, now Queensland, in the month of November, 1845, I 
was greatly struck at the healthy and vigorous appearance 
of a few cotton plants which I found growing, merely as an 
article of curiosity, however, in the garden of a respectable 
colonist in the town of Brisbane ; for as I had previously 
seen the plant under cultivation in the Brazils, and had also 
visited the cotton-growing States of North America^ I was 
enabled, from the knowledge I had thus acquired of its 
nature and habits, to pursue the proper train of inquiry 
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with a view to ascertain its general adaptation to the soil 
and climate of a country in which all the other descriptions 
of field-lahour were performed by Europeans, with perfect 
safety to their health and with perfect facility. The result 
of these inquiries was my decided conviction that cotton 
cultivation was well adapted to the soil and climate of that 
portion of the Austi^alian territory, and that this com- 
modity, of prime necessity for the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, could be grown to any conceivable 
extent at Moreton Bay, and in the country immediately 
to the northward and southward, by a European popula- 
tion. I ascertained, moreover, that, whereas the cotton 
plant is an annual in America — being destroyed every 
winter by the intense frost of that country, and requiring 
to be reproduced from the seed every spring, — it is a 
perennial in Australia, while the produce of the second 
year is superior both in quantity and quality to that of 
the first. 

I had also observed, on my visit to Moreton Bay, on that 
occasion, that the sugar-cane was equally adapted to the 
soil and climate of that region, and could be cultivated, 
equally with the cotton plant, by European labour. 

On my arrival in England, I accordingly submitted the 
idea I had thus formed of the practicability of growing both 
cotton and sugar by means of European labour in Australia, 
to gentlemen of the highest standing in the commercial 
world in London, in Manchester, and in Glasgow. But my 
ideas on the subject were uniformly received with absolute 
incredulity; and it was regarded everywhere as a thing 
simply ridiculous and absurd — the idea of a fool or a 
madman — to suppose that sugar and cotton, the peculiar 
products of the East and West Indies, could be grown in 
Australia, and especially by European labour. But my 
ideas on the subject, I am happy to say, have at length been 
fully justified, and my fondest anticipations abundantly 
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realized. For so aaccessfnl has beea the experience of 
Qneenslaad, siace its sepamtion from New Sonth Wales, in ' 
the cnltivstioD botlt of the cotton-plant and the sagar-cftue, 
that cotton and sogar are now two of the regalar staple - 
prodncta and exports of that colony sa well as wool and 
gold. In the year 1872, there were upwards of two thou- 
sand acres of land under the sugar-cane in Queensland, with 
a whole series of sugar-miilB, the propei'ty both of Joint 
Stock Companiee and of private individuals, while not fewer 
than six thousand bales of cotton, chiefly the product of 
European labour, were exported to England. 

In regard to the nuun object of my visit to England, on that 
occasion, viz. to give an impulse to Protestant emigration from 
the United Kingdom to Australia, I epent nearly three years 
in Uie mother country — lecturing on the subject of my self-im- 
posed mission in numerous important localities in the United 
Kingdom; circulating books and pamphlets which I had 
written for the purpose, and contributing numerous papers, 
illustrative of the physical character of the country and the 
prospects it held forth to emigrants, to the periodical press 
of the United Kingdom. And occurring as my visit to 
England, and these efibrta on behalf of emigration to Ans- 
trails, had done, so very shortly before the era of the gold 
discoveries of New Sonth Wales and Victoria, there is no 
doubt that they attracted the attention of myriads of 
reputable and intelligent persons to the subject of emigra- 
tion to Australia, to whom it would never othetwiso bnvu 



In a visit which I paid to the North of Scotland, mA the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, for the purposes of my mis- 
sion, I happened to be a fellow- passenger in a stL'muboat. 
from Leith to the northward with Lady Franklin, vlio nus 
then visiting these regions in quest of information 
the whalers in the North respecting her unfortunate husband, 
Sir John. I had become acquainted with her Ladysl 
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and Sir John, who was then Governor of Van Dieman's Land, 
now Tasmania, during a clerical visit I paid to that island 
in the year 1841 ; and I accordingly escorted her Ladyship, 
to the places and persons she required to visit, in Aherdeen, 
in Wick, in Kirkwall, in the Orkney Islands, and in Lerwick, 
in the Shetland Islands. Lady Franklin sympathized very 
cordially with my object, as I had done with hers, and, 
being well acquainted with the Australian colonies, she had 
a regular lev^e at the inn at Lerwick, during her stay in 
the Shetland Islands, of young women, the natives of these 
islands, inquiring about how they could get out to Australia. 
It is a remarkable fact that there is a greater redundance of 
female population in the Orkney and Shetland Islands than 
perhaps in any other part of the British Islands. For as 
the male population of these islands generally take to the 
sea as they grow up, either in whalers, or in vessels trading 
to North America or the colonies, many of them perish at 
sea, and many others settle abroad and never return to their 
native land. The proportion of widows, as also of young 
women, is therefore unprecedentedly great in these islands, 
of whom thousands would at that time have been glad to 
emigrate to Australia. Unfortunately, however, there were 
no funds then available from the Land Revenue of New 
South Wales for the emigration of females from the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands to that country ; for Earl Grey and 
his agents, the Emigration Commissioners, had been en- 
gaged the meanwhile in inundating the colony with Irish 
female emigrants, under iki^ fanciful designation of orphans, 
who were sent out in whole ship-loads to the number of 
2219, during the eighteen months ending on the 13th June, 
1849, at the expense of our Land Fund, for the express 
purpose of transforming the country into a province of the 
Popedom.'^ For, as at least ninety-five per cent, of these 

7 This Irish Female Orphan Emigration was effected by Earl Grej, 
in direct contravention of a principle embodied^ at my snggestion, in 
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females were Roman Catholics, it was shrewdly calculated 
by the Eomish authors of the scheme, that most of them 
would in due time get married to Protestants, and that, as 
the priest had got Bridget and Norah already, he would^ of 
course, get the " childher " also. Not that Earl Grey and 
the Office could have any such design, they were merely 
the innocent dupes and tools of those who had; for there 
can be no doubt that there was such a design, and that it 
was well understood by the initiated. Although such a 
revelation was scarcely necessary, it oozed out accidentally 
from certain of the priests when they were off their guard. 
At all events, this Irisli Female Orphan Immigration had 
at length become such a nuisance in the colony, that pro- 
tests were sent home against it again and again, particularly 
by the Town Council of Melbourne, and by the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales. 

It was indisputably necessary, for the accomplishment 
of the objects I had in view in my visit to England in 
1846, that I should be enabled to collect a body of intelli- 
gent and thoroughly Protestant emigrants to form the 
nucleus of a community for the growth of cotton and sugar 
by means of European labour at Moreton Bay. The first 
difficulty in the way — and it was, doubtless, a serious one — 
was to overcome the reluctance of intelligent Britons to 
emigrate to a country in so low a latitude as 27^° S.; such a 
thing being unheard of before in the history of British 
colonization, with the exception, perhaps, of negro-drivers 
going out to the West Indies. But there was another, and 
a still more formidable, difficulty in the way. The Emi* 

the Beport of the Legislative Council (of New South Wales) on Im. 
migration for the year 1845 (Sir Charles Nicholson, Chairman) , to 
the following effect : — ** Whatever number of emigrants may hence- 
forth be introduced " (that is, by the Government, at the public ex- 
pense) "ought to be derived in equaJ proportions from the three 
kingdoms." 

B b 2 
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gration Commissioners had been anthorized, at the time in 
question, to send ont emigrants to New South Wales to the 
extent of 100,000/. in passage-monej, on account of the 
Colonial Land Fund. But there was a strong prejudice at 
the time on the part of reputable persons in the mother 
country against the emigration effected bj the Commis- 
sioners, as it was regarded as a pauper emigration, and the 
people I had induced to embark in the undertaking were 
both able and willing, for the most part, to paj their own 
passage, provided they could get an equivalent for it in 
land on their arrival in the colony. 

Besides, my particular object in identifying myself with 
this scheme of emigration, independently of its thoroughly 
Protestant character, was to recommend and establish a 
principle which I had learned from long experience and 
observation was of transcendent importance for the coloniza- 
tion of Australia, viz. that each emigrant paying his own 
passage out should be entitled to a bonus in land at least 
equivalent in value to its cost. 

Determined, therefore, that this important experiment, in 
the issue of which it appeared to me that the happiness of 
future myriads of my fellow-countrymen of the humbler 
classes in the mother countiy was involved, should be 
made in some way during my stay in England, I waited 
upon Mr. Hawes, who was then Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, first at the Colonial Ofiice, and after- 
wards at his own house in Brighton (whither I went from 
London by the railway, for the express purpose, during 
the summer of 1848), to ask him whether, in the event 
of my being enabled to send out a number of suitable 
families to Moreton Bay, for the purpose I have stated, 
the Local Government would have it in its power to allow 
>n equivalent in land for the expense incurred in their 

ssage out ; to which Mr. Hawes at once replied — for he 
Id not do otherwise — ^that it would. 
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I accordinglj selected a bodj of emigrants, to the 
number of 250 altogether, who sailed from London in 
the month of September, 1848, per the ship '^ Fortitude," 
and arrived at Moreton Baj in January, 1849, to form the 
nucleus of a sugar and cotton-growing population for Cheat 
Britain in Australia, And as this was too small a number 
of people to form a community with a sufficient moral force 
to make the requisite impression on the district, and to 
insure the requisite success, I was enabled to send out 
other two ships, with emigrants of the same class and 
chaiiicter, to the number of about 600 altogether, in the 
year 1849. 

These emigrants were selected on much the same prin- 
ciple as that on which Cromwell selected his first troop : 
they were all, or nearly all, Christian people, members of 
evangelical chur<^hes, and exemplary in their character and 
conduct. As an illustration of the principle on which they 
were selected, I give the following instance : — ^A reputable 
tradesman, in one of the eastern counties of England, 
applied to me for permission to join the corps of Christian 
emigrants proceeding to Moreton Bay. His letter was 
remarkably well written for a person of his class ; and he 
told me in it that he was one of the candidates for the 
prizes that were then offered to the working classes for the 
best Essays on the Sabbath : but he was poor, and he had 
ten or eleven children, and all the money he could raise 
towards his passage was 30Z. This amount, I afterwards 
learned, had been offered him by the parish to which he 
belonged, to assist him in effecting his emigration ; for 
although he had never received parochial assistance, and 
was highly esteemed as a reputable and Christian man, it 
was feared that, with so large a family, he might eventually 
require such assistance. I need scarcely add, that I allowed 
this large family to proceed by the '' Fortitude," although 
the amount paid on their account did not exceed from one- 
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fourth to one-third of the cost of their passage ; and there 
were so many cases of a similar kind, that, when the ship 
sailed at length, I was under obligations, for her outfit, to 
the extent of 130i)Z. over and above the whole amount paid 
by the passengers, besides all mj own labour and personal 
expenses. 

An emigration of so unusual a character, and of so con- 
siderable an amount, could not fail to make a strong impres- 
sion upon the district to which it had been directed; 
especially as the entire population of the Moreton Bay 
district was at that period comparatively small.' It did 
so accordingly, and well-disposed persons of all classes 
acknowledged and rejoiced in the extraordinary result. 
The town of Brisbane, the capital of the Moreton Bay 
district (which had originally been a penal settlement), had 

s Boumenne informs us, in his Life of (the first) Napoleon, that 
on some occasion, when the Emperor had ridden, with several officers 
of his staff, to an eminence on the bank of a river, to reconnoitre the 
fortified position of the enemy on the opposite bank, the latter, ob- 
serving the knot of officers, and suspecting their object, pointed one 
of their gnns at them and fired. The ball entered the mound at their 
horses' feet, ploughing up the soil in its progress, but doing them no 
harm. " Gentlemen," said Buonaparte to his officers, on observing 
the fortunate mistake which the enemy had made, and turning it to 
account for future use, '' there ought always to be ten or twelve shots 
fired on such an occasion, as they will then be sure to take effect." 
So is it also with the moral effect of emigration. A single family 
or individual going to any colony will be comparatively powerless j 
but a community of the right description will scarcely fail to be 
powerfully influential. But even a community of this kind will have 
but a comparatively limited influence, if the place of its settlement 
is in the midst of a large population of a different character. T6 
produce the full moral effect which it is capable of producing, it must 
be planted where the population is comparatively small, and where it 
will therefore be able to give the proper tone to society from the 
first ; for it is much easier to 'moAntom, a high moral standard in any 
community than to est(^'lA%h such a standard where a lower one has 
been previously recognized. 
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previously been one of the most dissipated and disorderly 
towns in the colony : it was speedily transformed into one 
of the most orderly and exemplary in the countiy. For as 
the hnmbler portion of the emigrants took employment of 
any kind, and Faved up their earnings for the benefit of 
their families, the dissipated characters in the place, who 
had previously depended on their occasional labour for their 
subsistence, were employed no longer, and had, consequently, 
to betake themselves to the sheep-stations in the interior, 
while the public-houses had, in several instances, to shut shop. 
The emigi*ants who had settled in and around the town 
of Brisbane, which is beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the Brisbane river, about fifteen miles from its embouchure 
in the Bay, had, during th^ year 1851, erected a remarkably 
neat and commodious church — a brick building of 60 by 
40 feet — in a picturesque situation overlooking the beautiful 
river, which is there a quarter of a mile broad. Consisting, 
as they did principally, of Scotch Presbyterians and English 
Nonconformists, they had called their church simply an 
Evangelical Church: their pastor being the Bev. Charles 
Stewart, an able and highly acceptable evangelical minister, 
from the University of Glasgow, whom I had sent out with 
them per the " Fortitude." I happened to visit the district 
in November, 1851, and was requested to officiate for Mi*. 
Stewart (which I did accordingly) during my stay ; and as 
I looked around on the numerous and respectable congre- 
gation of Christian people who were assembled on the 
occasion, and contrasted the state of things which the place 
then exhibited with what I had seen and heard of it on my 
first visit six years before, I could not help feeling peculiarly 
gratified. Indeed, the consciousness of having been instru- 
mental in planting a Christian community like the one I 
then saw around me, in such a moral wilderness, was a 
sufficient compensation for all the hardships and sufierings 
-which I had to undergo on its account. 
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When the Christian communitj, which had thns been 
formed in Brisbane, had become sufficiently numerous and 
wealthy, it separated quietly into the three denominations 
of which it had originally consisted ; disposing of the com- 
mon property, and dividing it equally among the three, each 
of which — Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists — 
erected a respectable place of worship for itself. 

As to the political influence which these emigrants were 
enabled to exercise in their adopted country, they had 
entered so warmly into the spirit of the Anti-Transportation 
movement, and taken so prominent a part at public meet- 
ings that were held on the subject, both at Brisbane and 
Ipswich, the two principal towns in the district, in opposi- 
tion to the convict-policy of Earl Grey, that they were 
mainly instrumental in returning two Anti-Transportation 
members to the Legislative Council, for the principal locali- 
ties of their district, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
the Local Government and the Squatters to prevent them. 
And it was chiefly through their influence in 1862, after 
Queensland had been separated from New South Wales, 
that the discontinuance of all Stale Aid for religion was 
effected in that colony, as well as in New South Wales. 

The principle, of which I was thus earnestly desirous of 
obtaining the recognition and establishment in New South 
Wales, as a measure of transcendent importance to the 
mother country as well as to all the Australian colonies, 
viz. that each emigrant from the mother country paying his 
own passage out, or having it paid for him by any private 
friend or employer, should be entitled to a bonus in land at 
the minimum price, at least equivalent to the cost of his 
passage out — this invaluable principle, as I shall show it to 
be in the sequel, for the promotion of British colonization, 
has hitherto been entirely repudiated by the Government of 
New South Wales, with such results as I shall indicate 
hereafter. But the principle itself was so highly approved 
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of, not only by my emigrants, but by the whole community 
in the Moreton Bay district, that one of the first measures 
that were passed by the Local Parliament after the separa- 
tion of the Moreton Bay district from New South Wales, 
and the establishment of the colony of Queensland, which 
took place on the lO'th December, 1869, was a measure to 
enact it as the law of the land in that colony. In the First 
Session of the first Parliament of Queensland, held in the 
year 1860, the following clause was embodied in the Land 
Law of the colony, and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Herbert, 
informed the Assembly, when submittiDg the measure to 
Parliament, that the principle it iuTolved had not emanated 
from the Government, for " Dr. Laug might fairly claim to 
have been the promoter of the Land Order system." • 

Before leaving England, on my return to the colony, in 
November, 1849, I addressed a letter to Earl Grey on the 
subject of his Lordship's misgovernment of the Australian 

* The following is the clanae alluded to above in the First Land 
Act of the Parliament of Queensland : — 

" 20. Lcmd Orders ma/y he given to Invmigrants. — It shall be lawful 
for the Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council, to issue 
to any adult immigrant, who shall have come direct from Europe to 
the colony of Queensland, but not at the expense of the said colony, 
or to the person who shaU have paid for the passage of such immi- 
grant, a Land Order for the amount of ISl., and after such immigrant 
shall have resided not less than two years continuously within the 
said colony, and if not previously a British subject, shall have been 
naturalized, then to issue to such immigrant a further Land Order 
for the amount of 122. Provided that two children over the age of 
four and under the age of fourteen respectively, shall be reckoned as 
one statute adult under this Act. Provided also that every such 
immigrant shall have complied with and shall be of the class com- 
prised within the Immigration Begulations for the time being in 
force in the said colony." — " Queensland Hansard ** for 1864, vol. i. 
p. 293. The Act of 1860 was slightly amended in that year, but Mr. 
Herbert had entered much more at length into its origin and history 
when it was first submitted to Parliament in 1860. 
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colonies, during the three years he had then held office ; 
in which — adopting, as I did, the ideas and the language 
iiiat were then prevalent, and uniformly put forth with loud 
applause at all public meetings on the Transportation ques- 
tion — I gave his Lordship to understand that his insane 
attempts to force hack the colony of New South Wales into 
the degrading condition of a convict colony were merely 
preparing its inhabitants for their entire separation from 
the mother countiy ; and letting him know, in a firm but 
respectful manner, that British colonists would not stand 
such treatment much longer — that they took it all the worse 
from his Lordship, after the many professions, as a colonial 
reformer, which he had made and belied — and that as I 
felt confident they would take their own case into their 
own hands, and right themselves at length in the only way 
that was left for them, his Lordship would find them a very 
different sort of people from the Irish incapables of Ballingarry. 
It has been alleged, indeed, that my letter to this effect 
was a gross exaggeration of the state of public feeling in 
the colony at the time. But it must be borne in mind that 
the idea of " cutting the painter," or declaring their entire 
freedom and independence — an idea which I have shown 
did- not originate with me — was a very popular one at the 
time in all the four Australian colonies that were then 
leagued together for the abolition of transportation to all 
these colonies, and was in every person's mouth. Nay, in 
one of the numerously and most respectably signed petitions 
of the period, pi-aying for the removal of Earl Grey from 
Her Majesty's Councils, the petitioners state that '^ they 
would not disguise from Her Majesty the persuasion that 
what was lately but a grievance was ripening into a quan*el, 
and their opinion that the continuance of transportation, in 
opposition to the united resolution of Australasia, leagued 
together against it, would peril the connexion of these 
colonies with Great Britain." 
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I was therefore neither misrepresenting nor exaggerating 
the state of public feeling in the colonies when, in the con- 
clusion of my letter — which I may state no sooner reached 
the colony of Victoria, in which the Anti-Transportation 
feeling )vas unusually strong, than it was printed and circu- 
lated all over the colony — I was therefore neither misre- 
presenting nor exaggerating the state of public opinion 
in the colonies when 1 addressed bis Lordship in the 
following language in the conclusion of my letter : — 

" As far as regards the Australian colonies, your Lord- 
ship has for three years past been knocking at the gate of 
futurity for the President of the United States of Australia: 
be assured, my Lord, he is getting ready, and will shortly 
be out ; and he will astonish the world with the manliness 
of bia port and the dignity* of his demeanour. As in duty 
bound, he will make a profound obeisance to your Lordship, 
in the first instance, in grateful acknowledgment of the 
concern which yonr Lordship baa hod in his paternity. He 
will then take his place in the great family of nations, with 
a proud consciousness of the brilliant career upon which 
his country has entered when delivered at leugth from the 
baleful domination of Downing Street. He will require no 
soldiers to enable him to keep his seat, like Louis Napoleon. 
He will have no foul blot of slavery to defile bis national 
escutcheon, like Zachary Taylor." ' 

As a copy of this letter was forwarded, through some 
friend, to one of the London papers, it m^dc (lie complete 
tour of the press of the United Ktngdor 
mented on variously, according to the politlc^t nnd prei 
lections of each particular paper. It Datiunlly mi^cd tl 
indignation of Downing Street to fever heat ; aud s 
was accordingly concocted, with the assistiince of the 
giation Department, to get me pat down in the colt 

■ Then President of the United Stntw. 
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the Xfocal GDvemment. Earl Grey accordingly wrote, or 
at all events signed, a letter to the Governor, on the snbjeet 
of my efforts and exertions in the matter of emigration to 
Moreton Bay, couched in such unmeasured terms concerning 
myself, that the law officers of the Crown actually informed 
his Excellency that if the Local Government ventured to 
pnbUsh hia Lordship's letter in the colony, I could indict 
them on an action for libel 1 The letter was accordingly 
published as a Council Paper, under the protection of the 
Local Legislature, which consisted at the time, to the 
extent of one-third, of Government nominees, and of more 
than another third of persons completely nnder the influence 
of the Local Government. 

In particular, the Local Government were directed by 
his Lordship not to give the emigrants who had gone out 
under my auBpiees any land, which the Local Executive had 
foil power to have done otherwise. A charge of direct 
falsehood was also urged against me, because Mr. Hawea 
did not recollect the purport of the conversation lie had had 
with me at Brighton, as stated ahove — as if the careless Non 
mi ricordo of that gentleman, as to a matter in which he 
evidently took no interest wliatevoi', was to he taken as 
equivalent to my positive (estimony aa to what he did say 
to me, when I went to Brighton expressly for the purpose 
of ascertaining the point, carrying with me a map of the 
Moreton Bay district, of which Mr. Ha wes candidly acknow- 
ledged he knew nothing whatever ! 

Again, there had been two or three deaths, as there gene- 
rally were at that time among such a number of omigrantH, 
on board the "Fortitude" during the voyage j and the 
surgeon superintendent reported, on his arrival, that the 
had been some cases of fever on tlic passage, and that the 
was one doubtful case at the timo. The vessel was aecr 
ingly placed in quarantine ; but the thing proving j 
alarm she was released in about e' ' ' 
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death and no further sickness in the interval. The 
emigrants landed in rohust health, as did those also of the 
other two vessels. But I had given the Emigration Com- 
missioners mortal offence by showing up their gross igno- 
rance and fatal presumption in my evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, as mentioned above. 
The mere circumstance, therefore, of the •* Fortitude's " 
being placed in quarantine was sufficient for these gentlemen 
to manufacture a case out of at my expense ; and my un- 
principled procedure, and inhumanity forsooth, in allowing 
a ship to go to sea with such insufficient arraugements for 
the health of the people on board, were duly and indignantly 
commente'd on by his Lordship, or rather by these gentlemen 
for him.' But, as if Divine Providence would not allow an 
honest man, when making extraordinary and disinterested 
exertions for the welfare of his fellow-men, to be sacrificed 
in this way, or permit such unfounded accusations to pass 
with impunity, the very next ship the Commissioners sent 
out themselves to Moreton Bay had typhus fever of so viru- 
lent a character, and so many deaths on board during the 
passage, that she actually lay in quarantine four months 
after her arrival ! The surgeon supei'intendent having 
died of the disease, the Local Government applied to one of 
the three surgeons I had sent out with my emigrants — Dr. H., 
now a highly respectable practitioner at Brisbane, and a 
member of the Legislative Council of Queensland — to take 
his place ; but from the way in which our whole party had 
been treated by the Local Government, Dr. H. declined 
the appointment, and recommended them to send one of 
their own people. They did so ; and Dr. Ballow, the 
colonial surgeon of the settlement, who had consequently 

^ The fact is, I had nothing to do with the provisions and medical 
comforts on board : they were supplied, agreeably to the Government 
scale in every particular, by contract, by one of the first mercantile 
houses in London — ^that of Mr. W. Tindall, of Clement's Lane. 
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to take charge of the feyer-ship, died also. A third surgeon, 
who had been in attendance at the quarantine station^ and 
had been seized with the disease, proyidentiallj recovered ; 
but not fewer than fifty of the emigrants by that fatal ship, 
the ^' Emigrant," and two surgeons, died on the voyage and 
in quarantine I 

Earl Grey even condescended, in his letter to the 
Governor, to advise the emigrants per the ** Fortitude " to 
institute legal proceedings against me for alleged breach 
of engagement with certain of their number in regard to 
the land — which, we expected, would be conceded by the 
Local Government, agreeably to the spirit of the Act of 
parliament which appropriated one-half of the Land Fund 
for the promotion of emigration — but not one of them took 
his Lordship's advice,' and when I visited them at Moreton 
Bay, in November, 1851, I experienced the most cordial 
reception from them all, receiving, from not a few of them, 
expressions of the warmest gratitude for having been the 
means of bringing them to their adopted country. So far, 
indeed, from their being disposed at any time to institute 
legal proceedings against me, they had, in a memorial which 
they presented to the Local Government in the year 1849, 
previous to my return to the colony, expressed their entire 
confidence in my integrity, in all the arrangements I had 
made with them, both individually and collectively. 

' His Lordship's advice was tendered on the unfounded allegation 
that the emigrants had paid separately for their passage and for the, 
land they were expected to receive. They did nothing of the kind. 
They merely paid for their passage — those of them who paid at all-^ 
and in the event of the land being conceded by the Gk)vemment, they 
were to receive sixteen acres of land for every 202. of passage-money 
they had paid. Had the iaqniry I afterwards applied for been granted, 
all this would have been clearedtip at once. It was this early struggle, 
however, that led ten years thereafter to the Queensland Land Act of 
1860, which ensured thirty acres of land to any person who might 
have paid only 15Z. for his passage. See above, page 377, note. 
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In the mean time a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred 
in the representation of the city of Sydney, (which then 
returned two members to the. Legislative Council,) during 
the year 1850 — shortly after my return to the colony, as 
also after Earl Grey's letter of charges against me had been 
published under the protection of the Council — I had the 
honour of being elected to fill it by the citizens, under a 
20/. franchise, in spite of every effort, on the part of the 
Local Government and their adherents, to keep me out ; 
and the first thing I did, on entering the Council, was to 
place a Notice of Motion on the Council Paper for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to ascertain what 
grounds there were for the charges which had been 
preferred by Earl Grey, and published among the Papers 
of the Council, against a member of that House. The Com- 
mittee^ however, was refused hy the Government and Squatter 
majority^ as it was not deemed expedient to allow of any 
inquiry that might possibly issue in my honourable ac- 
quittal I 

But after the matter had been apparently disposed of in 
this way, an attempt was made, with the concurrence of the 
Government, to get me condemned, on certain Resolutions 
founded on Earl Grey's charges, and concocted for the 
purpose, without an inquiry ! * 

These Besolutions, it was understood, had been concocted 
at the Australian Club, a select association in Sydney, con- 
sisting in great measure of Squatters, and comprising all 
the anti-popular elements of the community ; the champion* 

^ '' Notbing/' says H. de Chateaubriand, '' can be more dangerona, 
more nnsuitablei or more inapplicable to public affairs, than Besolu- 
tions directed against individualB or bodies, even when these Besolu* 
tions are themseVves lionourable." — Life by himself, part iii. 3. 

The instituting of a prosecution by the Council, after the refusal of 
a Select Committee of Inquiry in the case, was simply a piece of 
Legislative villany. 
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ship on the occasion being assigned to Mr. T. A. (aflber- 
wards Sir Terence Aubrey) Morraj, Member for the Squat- 
ting county of tiie same name. Mr. Murray commenced his 
attack with a flourish of trumpets, announcing himself as 
the reluctant but self-denying champion of public virtue in 
the case, and promising the Council certain discreditable 
and lamentable disclosures as to my alleged delinquencies in 
connexion with the emigration to Moreton Bay. This 
pompous exordium was followed up with the detail of 
certain alleged cases of personal hardship and individual 
grievance to which I had been accessory in the emigration 
to that district — cases which, it seems, had been reported, 
by some evil-disposed persons, to Mr. Murray, at second- 
hand, and of which both he and they were totally ignorant 
of the real nature and particulars ; for as Moreton Bay was 
five hundred miles from Sydney, and communication at 
that time very infrequent, there was abundant room for 
misrepresentation, when there was any purpose to be 
served. In short, Mr. Murray's speech, on moving hia 
condemnatory Resolutions, was one of the feeblest per- 
formances, of the nature of a public and personal attack on 
a political adversary whom it was intended to annihilate, 
that I have ever known. On being permitted to reply, I 
addressed the Speaker as follows : — 

" Mr. Speaker, if it has ever been your fortune to travel 
in the East, and especially to visit the ancient and illus- 
trious city of Constantinople, you must doubtless be aware 
that it is the usual practice among devout Mahometans to 
transact the very commonest business of life in the name of 
their prophet; insomuch that even a finiit-seller, walking 
about with his basket in the bazaar, will recommend his 
wares in this magniloquent language : ^ In the name of the 
prophet — Figs.* Now, sir, after the fanfaronade with 
which the honourable member for Murray commenced his 
speech, and the series of trumpery cases with which he 
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followed it up, and which I am qaite Bure I shall be able to 
dispose of presently to the entire satisfaction of every 
unprejudiced person in this House, I cannot characterize 
the whole performance of the honourable member in more 
appropriate language than that of the fruit-seller in the public 
market of Constantinople : ^ In the name of the prophet- 
Figs ! ' " 

The effect of this exordium was quite electrical. It was 
received with a perfect shout of laughter, at the expense 
of the honourable member for Murray, in all paHs of the 
House, which was crowded at the time almost to suffoca- 
tion to witness the fight. In short, the champion of the 
Club, when reckoning upon golden opinions for his self- 
denial and patriotism, forsooth! found all at once that 
he had become the object of the ridicule of the whole 
community. The cry of the Mahometan fruit-seller became 
for a time the catch-word of the colony ; it was in every- 
body's mouth, and at a masked ball given by the Mayor of 
Sydney on some great occasion veiy shortly thereafter, a 
shipmaster, who had dressed himself as a Turk and got a 
basket of fi-uit for the occasion, was said to have contributed 
not a little to the amusement of the evening, by perambu- 
lating the hall with all the mock solemnity of a Mussulman, 
and repeating the announcement, "In the name of the 
prophet— Figs ! " » 

• Whether Sir Terence Aubrey Murray evejr changed his mind as 
to my proceedings in the matter of emigration to Moreton Bay I 
never thought it worth my while to inquire ; but I can say I eiyoyed 
his friendship for the last twelve or fifteen years, and till he died a few 
months since. He did me the honour to preside as the President of 
the Legislative Council, at a public meeting held in Sydney on my 
behalf in September, 1870 j and when he was elected to the SpeaJier- 
ship of the Legislative Assembly, he requested me to take charge of 
a Bill he was then projecting for the Eepeal of the Law of Primogeni- 
ture. I took charge of the Bill accordingly, and succeeded in carry- 
ing it through Parliament and getting it passed. 

c c 
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The gentlemen, however, who had charge of the prosecu- 
tion, were deteimined to obtain a condemnatory vote against 
me at all hazards ; and they accordingly kept up the dis- 
cussion in my absence — for I had left the House immediately 
after delivering my speech in defence — -for four nights together^ 
repeating usque ad nauseam, the same unfounded allegations, 
and preferring the same charges again and again till the 
House was absolutely wearied out. 

At the close of the fourth night's debate — when a large 
majority of the members, including all those who were 
friendly to me^ had successively left the House, in the hope 
that there would "be a count-out, and the subject disposed 
of in that way— the Government whipper-in having secured 
the exact number of officials, nominees, and personal enemies 
of my own, to make a House, viz. thii*teen,' a vote of 
condemnation was accordingly passed against me. 

Although thiB adverse vote could, under the circumstances 
in which it was passed, have no moral weight attached to 
it, and was universally regarded by the colonial public as a 
mei'e expi*ession of personal hostility and political malevo- 
lence, I deemed it advisable to withdraw for a time from the 
Council ; and I accordiugly addressed a letter through the 
public press to my constituents, the citizens of Sydney, offer- 
ing to resign my seat immediately, if they either concurred 
in or approved of the vote of the Council. A large public 
meeting of the citizens was accordingly held on the subject 
in the Old Barrack Square, J. R. Wilshire, Esq., J. P., 
formerly Mayor of Sydney, in the chair ; of which the 
proceedings are recorded in Appendix No. VIII. 

In accordance with the publicly expressed desire of the 
citizens of Sydney, as declared at length in the Appendix 
referred to, I resumed my seat in the Legislative Council, to 
discharge the duty which I had pledged myself to the 

The DeHVs Dozen they were usually called at the time. 
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constituency to perform, viz. to endeavour to obtain for 
them a fair and equitable share of the representation of the 
colony, under the new Electoral Act about to be passed by 
the Council^ as a supplement to Earl Grey's Act of 1850, 
for the better government of the Australian colonies. 

That Act had authorized the separation of Port Phillip 
from New South Wales, and its erection into a distinct and 
independent colony under the name of Victoria ; the Legis- 
lative Council of New South Wales being empowered to 
organize and appoint a Government for the new colony. 
The separation was accordingly effected with the requisite 
formalities on the 1st of July 1851; the portion of tenitory 
severed for the purpose from the older colony being eighty- 
five thousand square miles, or an extent of land about equal 
in dimensions to the whole island of Great Britain. 

The Council was also authorized by the Imperial Act to 
construct a new Electoral system for the older colony — ^ 
matter in which I naturally took a deep interest, as I had 
moved for and obtained a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Coiincil oil the representation of the colony in the 
year 1844. In the Repdrt of that Committee, which I 
drew up myself as chairman, it was recommended, among 
other needful refoniis, that the squatters or Crown tenants 
should thenceforth possess the elective franchise, which they 
had never had before, but which the Imperial Government 
conceded at once, on the Report of my Committee. But no 
sooner had these gentlemen obtained this invaluable boon, 
entitling them as it did to their proper share of the repre- 
sentation of the colony, than, uilder the le&dership of their 
champion, the late Mr. WehtWorth, they concocted and 
passed an Electoral Act for the colony Hvhich I cannot help 
characterizing as a regular political swindle, a piece of 
downright chicanery and fraud. 

In a new country, like the Australian colonies — in which 
there is no hereditary aristocracy, no privileged classes, no 

c c 2 
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impediment in the way of any man's doing the best he can 
for himself, whether in town or country, or in whatever 
way he pleases — ^it must be evident that property or wealth 
will, like water finding its own level, spread itself pretty 
equably over the whole face of the community ; so that a 
thousand persons in any one part of the teiTitory will be 
found, on an avei^e, to possess pretty much the same amount 
of property or wealth as an equal number of persons in any 
other part of it. It would, therefore, have been a measure of 
strict justice to the colonists to have apportioned the repre- 
sentation, under the new Electoral Act, as nearly as possible, 
iagreeably to the census of the inhabitants, which had then just 
been taken — in the right time for such a purpose — imme- 
diately before the meeting of Council; taking it for granted, as 
was obviously and unquestionably the fact, that equal amounts 
'of population would imply equal amounts of property or 
■^fealth all over the tenitory. For this principle, therefore,! 
'contended strenuously, while the Electoral Bill was before the 
Hdiise ; showing that the principle in question was the prin- 
ciple of the famous Eeform Act of 1832, in so far as it went; 
and that the many and great anomalies in the representation 
of the United Kingdom, which that Act had left untouched, 
and which had been again and again appealed to in justi- 
fication of the Local Government scheme, were no precedent 
for us, as they existed merely in consequence of the magni- 
tude and the long prevalence of the abuses which the 
Reform Act was intended to coiTect. For when I appealed 
to the Government and their supporters, as to whether Lord 
John Russell would have established such a system of 
representation as obtained in the mother country under the 
first Reform Act, had he found the United Kingdom a 
tabula rasa, such as New South Wales then was, with no 
vested interests in any quarter, it was reluctantly admitted 
that he would not ; or, in other words, that he would have 
established a syi^tem somewhat more in accordance with the 
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principle of population and property combined— that is, 
with the rights of men. And as the Colonial Secretary 
had bespoken the sympathy and consideration of the Council 
for the great labour and pains he had taken in arranging 
the Government scheme of representation, I told him, in my 
speech on the subject, that he might have saved himself all 
that extra labour and pains, if he had only gone about the 
matter, which presented the simplest case imaginable, in an 
honest and straightforward way. 

The Local Government, however, was a great deal too 
strong in the Legislative Council of the period to require 
to concede anything to popular rights ; and the result was 
the passing of an Electoral Act, under which the city and 
suburbs of Sydney and the county of Cumberland, com- 
prising, as they then did, upwards of three-eighths, or nearly 
one-half, of the population and property of the colony, were 
allowed only onQ-sixth of the representation ; while the 
other five-eighths, or little more than the other half, had 
five-sixths allowed them. In round numbers, the amount 
of population to which a member was assigned for the city 
of Sydney and the county of Cumberland under this Act 
was 15,000, while the number to which a member was 
assigned for a squatting district on the north-western fron- 
tier, about 700 miles distant, was 1500. But the citizens 
of Sydney were strongly imbued at the time with the spirit 
of freedom, while the dwellers in the remote squatting dis- 
tricts were mere tenants of the Crown or their servants. 

The first Legislative Council of the colony, under the 
semi-representative system established by Lord Stanley, in 
the Imperial Act of 1842, had met for the first time on the 
1st of August, 1843 ; and it was finally dissolved, after an 
existence of eight years, on the 2nd of May, 1851, its last 
act being the passing of the new Electoral Act, which I 
have already characterized as I conceive it deserved. The 
General Election, under the new Constitution established 
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by this Act, ensued in September, 1851; and as the election 
turned entirely on the question which that Act involved, I 
had the honour not only to be re-elected for the city of 
Sydney, but to be placed at the head of the poll by the 
largest majority ever known in the colony. The following 
was the result of the election, as stated by the contempo- 
rary press : — 

"DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 

" Yesterday afternoon (17th September, 1851), at four o'clock, a 
great number of the citizens assembled before the hnstings in Mao- 
qnarie Place, for the purpose of hearing the official declaration of the 
poll taken the previous day. 

" The Bight Worshipful the Mayor said, it was now his duty to 
declare to them the result of the polling yesterday, which differed 
only in a trifling degree with the announcement he had made at the 
Town Hall on the previous evening. The votes polled for each can- 
didate were as follows : — 



" For the Eev. Dr. Lang .... 


. 1191 


John Lamb, Esq., B.N. 


. 1015 


William Charles Wentworth, Esq. 


. 991 


Alexander Longmore, Esq. 


900 


Charles Cowper, Esq. 


. 870 



He therefore certified to them, and declared the Bev. John Dunmore 
Lang, John Lamb, Esq.^ and William Charles Wentworth, Esq., duly 
elected to i*epresent the City of Sydney in the Legislative Council. 
He begged to congratulate his fellow-citizens on the peaceful and 
orderly manner in which the election had been conducted. It was a 
circumstance highly creditable to them, and worthy of being held up 
as an example to the whole world. (Cheers.)" 

As a member of a Legislative body so constituted as the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales thus was, under 
the Electoral system of 1851, I could have had no hope of 
doing any real service to my adopted country; I had there- 
fore determined, months before the General Election, to 
proceed once more to England, for certain purposes and 
objects which it is unnecessary to particularize. My efforts 
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in eSectiDg the settlement of not fewer than 600 thorongh 
Protestants at Moreton Bay, and aa many at Port Phillipj 
had, in the meantime, Bubjectcd me to very considerable 
pecuniary obltgationE, and the lawyer who represented the 
parties to whom they had been iucnired, deeming the result 
of the General Election a favourable opportunity for urging 
his claims, instituted a law proceeding which, if carried out, 
would have imperilled my qualification as a member of 
Council, which at that time implied the possession of pro- 
perty of the Talue of 2000i. In this conjuncture, a few of 
the more prominent and iuflnential of the citizens, who had 
taken a warm interest in promoting my election, oame for- 
ward, in the handsomest manner, and offered to relieve me 
of that difficulty, and to enable me to tahe my seat. But 
it did not appear to me desirable for any person who had 
taken up the position which X had held in the Council, as 
an advocate for popular institutions and the rights of men, 
to be under pecuniary obligations to his constituents. I 
therefore respectfully declined the assistance that was thus 
offered me, and immediately resigning my seat, embarked 
for England by Cape Horn for the seventh time on the 15th 
of February, 1852. 

In the year 1848, Mr. Surveyor Kennedy, of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell's Expedition to inter-tropical Australia, who had 
subsequently traced down Sir Thomas's Victoria Biver of 
the north-western interior, till, suddenly changing its 
course to the south-westward, it li»i. iNcll' in llif .■iiiudy , 
desert of the interior, in latitnUi' 27" M' 'n.. 
to exploro the peninsnla of Cape York in N 
Australia, to verify and supplement the diactiveriM 
Leichhardt in that direction. His instructions n 
ceed by sea to Bockingham Bay, in latituda I 
from thence to travel by hind to Capo Yojf* 
Rockingham Bay, their first place of dffl 
ditioD found the country towards tho b 
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for travelling by land, that, afler encountering great hard- 
ships, and leaving the greater part of their heavy stores 
behind, Mr. Kennedy was obliged to divide the party, 
leaving eight of the number at Weymouth Bay, and pro- 
ceeding with the remaining four, including a black native, 
Jackey Jackey by name, towards Port Albany, near Cape 
York. In consequence of the illness of one of the three 
white men, a further division of the party had to take place, 
the whole three being left at a station farther north, and 
Mr. Kennedy proceeding onward towards his destination 
with the black native only. Before they reached Port 
Albany, however, the unfortunate explorer and his native 
companion were attacked by a tribe of treacherous natives, 
who, after professions of friendship, dogged them on their 
route for three days, till, finding a fit opportunity, they 
threw a number of spears at Mr. Kennedy, one of which 
struck him in the back and mortally wounded him. Jackey, 
although wounded himself, fired and killed one of the 
assailants, and then carried his master into the scrub, or 
thicket, frequently asking him, "Are you well now?" "I 
don't care for the spear-wound in my leg, Jackey," Mr. 
Kennedy replied, " but for those other two in my side and 
in my back ; I am bad inside, Jackey." Jackey told him 
that black fellows always died when they were speared in 
the back. Seeing his master sinking, he said, " Mr. Ken- 
nedy, are you going to leave me?" "Yes, my boy, I am 
going to leave you." Jackey held him in his arms till he 
died, and then wept bitterly. "I was crying a good while," 
said Jackey, " until I got well; that was about an hour, 
and then I buried him. I digged up the ground with .a 
tomahawk, and covered over the body with grass, a shirt, 
and trowsers, and these with logs." 

Jackey reached Port Albany with Mr. Kennedy's papers ; 
but of the eight men left at Weymouth Bay, six had died 
ere succour and supplies/j^ached them, and none of the 
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Other three were ever heard of. Such was the close of tbia 
ill-adyised and fatal expedition. 

I returaed to the colony in November, 1853, and aa a 
vacancj' had taken place shortly thereafter for the county 
of Stanley in the Moieton Bay connliy, I had the honour 
to he elected to fill it by a majority of one over the greatest 
Bquatt«r in the district — the object of the constituency being 
that I should thereby promote the separation of their 
district from New South Wales at the thirtieth parallel of 
latitude, which the Imperial Parliament had enacted on my 
recommendation in 1850. 

The termination of Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy's 
tenure of office being now approaching, a valedictory address 
was moved in his favour in the usual style of fulsome and 
unmeaning adulation. 

If Her Majesty could have commissioned the Frince of 
Darkness to represent her in the colony during the period 
that terminated with the government of Sir Charles Fitz- 
roy, I doubt not but his sable Excellency would have re- 
ceived a Farewell Address of respect and regret at the close 
of his felicitous administration. Of course, there were such 
addresses presented to Sir Charles Fitzroy on his leaving 
the colony, not only by the Legislature, but by certain of 
the clerp3' of more tliiiu oiiu d(.-iii..miiiiUii.ii. Feeling dpepiy , 
interested, as I did, in the characlcr : 
adopted country, I submitted the following amondmBaJo 
tho Farewell Address to His Excellency by the Lcgtn 
Cotmcil of the period, on the let Deiieiubw, 1854:— J 

" That tliis CoimciJ. on the otb of its prorogatii 
partnre Tor Euglnii'i of His Exrelloncy 3ii' C 
desireB to rrc^rcl i<a doliticrnto opinion — 

" 1. ITiat Ui9 BieclU^noy's Admioii 
iinitonn mtMpirat? sgu'nst iho righti 

" 2. Thnl^ ftgn the Inmcntfiblp inefflef 
Yi-rndf— ^ -'— ^Mfifmo ita iitUir iuabilil 
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aiip]:eoedentedl7 important crisis, this colony, wluch was evidently de- 
signed by natnre to take the lead in the Australian group, has fallen 
from the high position which it might otherwise have easily main- 
tained, and become, in the estimation of Her Msgesty's Government, 
of the British public, and of the civilized world, only the second in 
the list. 

"3. That in order to maintain and perpetuate the anti-popular 
system which has uniformly characterized His Excellency's Grovem- 
ment, the funds of the colony have been lavishly expended in the 
maintenance of unnecessary offices and the payment of extravagant 
salaries, while public works' of urgent necessity to the community, in 
all parts of the territory, have bee^. postponed aud neglected. 

" 4. That no such efifbrts, as were indisp^nsa^^ly necessary under 
the extraordinary circi^stances of the, times, Imve been made during 
His Excellency's term of offipe, to supply the colony with an indus- 
trious population of the working classes from the inother country, 
and that the efforts of private in^viduals to supply this great de- 
sideratum have uniformly been frowned upon and systematically dis- 
couraged. 

" 6. That notwithstanding the extraordinary interest which is now 
taken in Australia by the European public, no efforts at all worthy of 
the name have been made during His Excellency's Government, in 
the way of geographical discovery, either by land or sea, with a view 
to the opening up of this vast terra, incognita^ for th0 progressive 
settlement of a European i)opnlati(pp, although the able and energetic 
Governor of a neighbouring colony ha^ been gaining imperishable 
laurels by demonstrating the practicability of navigating the great 
river which forms the southern boundary of New South Wales for 
nearly 2000 miles; and that while Great Britain and the United 
States of America have been vying with each other in their search 
for Sir John Franklin and his companions in the icy regions of the 
North, the lamented Leichhardt, a name not less illustrious in the 
annals of geographical discovery, has been left to perish miserably 
in the central desert of Australia, and no effort, at all worthy of the 
colony, has been made to search either for himself or his remains. 

'' 6. That instead of relaxing in any way the oppressive character 
of the land system, in accordance with the obvious intent and spirit 
of the Orders in Council, His Excellency has voluntarily exceeded the 
powers entrusted to him for the time being by the Imperial authori- 
ties, in rendering that system still more oppressive, and thereby cur- 
tailing unnecessarily the rights and privileges of a misgoverned and 
down-trodden people. 
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" ?. That the moral inSDenoe ivhiah has emanated from Gorem- 
ment House daring His EiceUency'e term of offioe bas been delet«- 
rions and banefbl in the highest degree to the best interests of tliis 
commmiitj ; and that the evil example nhioh has thni been Bet in 
the highest' places of the land has tended, more than anfthing else 
that has ocoorred in this oolonj these thirty years past, to bring Her 
U^'esty's Govemment into oontempt, and to alienate from Her 
Miyesty the aitbctions and respect of the AnBtralian people." 

I did not expect that this amendment would be carried; 
but the names of the gentlemen who voted 'witb me in a 
miDoritj of six ^aiust twenty- eight, will doubtlese satisfy 
the reader as to the propriety of the step I had thus taken, 
and the worthless character of the administration that had 
thus come to its close. The six members who formed the 
minority were Mr. (now Sir Charles) Cowpor, the late 
Premier; Mr. Farkes, the present Premier ; Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Flood, both afterwards MlniBters of the Crown; 
Mr. Bligh, a magistrate of the territory, and myself. 

Sir Charles Fitzroy left the colony and sailed for England 
on the 17th January, 1855. 
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CHAPTER XI L 

STATE AND PROGRESS OP THE COLONY UNDER THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF SIR WILLIAM THOMAS DENISON, K.C.B. 

'^ A Jack of all trades, bnt master of none." 

Sir William Thomas .Denison, K.C.B., the eleventh 
Governor of New South Wales, arrived in the colony, and 
assumed the government on the 17th of January, 1855. 
He had served his apprenticeship in the art and science of 
governing in the worst possible school for the government 
of freemen ; having for a series of years, previous to his 
appointment to New South Wales, been Governor of the 
Penal Colony of Van Dieman's Land, now Tasmania, where 
his word was law, and he had full scope for the exercise of a 
peculiarly arbitrary disposition, at the critical period which 
had then arrived in the history of the colony. 

Of that disposition he had given abundant evidence in 
Tasmania. The reputable people of that colony were uni- 
versally opposed at that period to the continuance of Trans- 
portation, which Sir William Denison, as the willing and 
zealous agent of Earl Grey, was determined, if possible, to 
perpetuate in the island. He offered, as a sort of bribe to 
the merchants and people of Hobart Town, to construct a 
dock for them with convict labour, if they would only con- 
sent to the continuance of the system; but they were not to 
be taken with this bait, and indignantly refused His Excel- 
lency's gracious offer. He could not even get the members 
of his Government to agree with him on the subject j for 
when it was brought before the Cabinet, bot^ ' '" ''■^*«d 
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Secretary, Mr. Chapman, and the Colonial Treasurer, Dr. 
TnrnbuU, voted against him; for which unpardonable 
offence His Excellency immediately suspended them, and 
Earl Grey approving of the act and deed, dismissed them 
from office. It was a heartless and unfeeling proceeding 
both on the part of his Lordship and on that of 4iis agent. 
Sir William Denison. The two gentlemen were universally 
respected and esteemed, and the colony cordially sympa- 
thized with them on their being thus dnven from office for 
merely consulting the best wishes and the dearest interests 
of the people.^ Nay, so strongly were the person and 
Government of Sir William Denison detested by the people 
of Tasmania on account of his pro- convict policy, that 
when it was proposed to admit him to the honour of mem- 
bership in the Agricultural Society of the island — a highly- 
respectable association of resident proprietors in the inte- 
rior — he was black-balled, and one of the more prominent 
members threatened to go down to Hobart Town, and burn 
down Government House about his ears. 

And this was the man who was selected by Earl Grey, to 
succeed Sir Charles Fitzroy in the government of New 
South Wales ! Of the arbitrary disposition he had thus 
exhibited in Tasmania he gave early and abundant evidence 
in his new and higher appointment, especially on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Responsible Government for 
the colony in the year 1856, under an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, confirming a previous colonial enactment on the 
subject, and passed in the year 1855. By that Act it was 

* Mr. Chapman, who had been CSolonial Secretary of Kew Zealand 
before he held the same office in Tasmaniai went to Yictoria, afber he 
had been dismissed so nnconrteoaslj by Sir William Denison, and 
became one of the Judges of that colony. Br. Tnmbnll, who had 
studied for the ministry in the Presbyterian Church in his earlier life, 
became a Presbyterian minister at Campbelltown, in the centre of 
the island, where he still sunrives, having a colleague to relieve him 
of the more arduous duties of his office. 
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provided that the actual members of the Government should 
retain their respective offices until outvoted and relieved 
by a Parliamentary majority, in which event they were to 
be entitled to pensions or retiring allowances equal to the 
full amount of their salaries respectively. But without 
subjecting these geirtlemen to any Parliamentary trial at all, 
Sir William Denison relieved them of their offices at once, 
on his own authority, and without consulting the Parlia- 
ment in any way; giving them their pensions forthwith, 
and appointing to the Miiiistry men entirely of his own 
choice, who had no other claim to any such distinction than 
that of their having uniformly voted for the resumption of 
Transportation. On the opening of Parliament an Address, 
in the usual style, was moved in reply to His Excellency's 
speech, by the soi-disant Pro-Transportation Premier of 
his own appointmonft, to which, however, the following 
amendment was made by Mr, (now Sir) Charles Cowper, 
on the 29th May, 1 856 :— 

" With reference to the recent api)ointment by Your Excellency, of 
gentlemen who have been returned to the Legislative Assembly as 
members of the Execntive Government, without the charge of any 
Department, we desire to convey to Your Excellency the expression 
of our opinion that the officers of Government, for whom pensions 
or retiring allowances have been provided by the Constitution Act, 
18 and 19 Yict. c. 54, oh their release or retirement from office on poli- 
tical grounds, are not entitled to claim, under that Act, such pensions 
or allowances, unless such release or retirement takes place after 
some direct Parliamentary manifestation of their inability to carry 
on the Government, which manifestation has not yet been made, and 
that the assumption of office as responsible Ministers under existing 
circumstances by any persons in the place of those for whom such 
pensions have been provided before such manifestation shall have 
taken place, is highly irregular and unconstitutional. The existence 
of an entire Ministry, no member of which is the holder of any office 
under the Crown, is also, in our opinion, incompatible with that re- 
sponsibility to which every administration ought to be subject." 

The votes on the occasion were, " For the Address, 30 ; 
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for the Amendment, 18." Of the members who voted for 
the amendment, the more prominent were Mr. Cowper, 
Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Farkes, all subsequently Premiers 
of New South Wales. 

To this arbitrary act at the commencement of His Excel- 
lency's administration, there was another of a somewhat 
similar character to mark its close. A question having 
arisen in the Cabinet as to whether the Great Seal should 
be appended to a certain document, conveying to his widow 
the property of John Tawell, who had been long well- 
known as a wealthy emancipist in Sydney, but who was 
afterwards hanged in England for the atrocious murder of 
his concubine in Manchester, the Ministry, without excep- 
tion, all refused to append the seal to the document in ques- 
tion; but His Excellency insisting that they should, they all 
resigned their offices rather than comply. His Excellency 
being thus left alone in the Cabinet, he went down to the 
Colonial Secretary's office, and appended the Great Seal to 
the document himself. The resignation of the Ministry, 
however, not having been accepted, they resumed their 
offices on His Excellency's departure. 

Sir William Denison having originally been an officer of 
£ngineers,*and arriving in the colony, as he did, with a high 
character for ability in this branch of military service, 
considerable expectations were formed as to the public 
works that would in all likelihood be erected during his 
government. Without pronouncing any opinion, however, 
upon the works of defence he was the means of constructing 
in the harbour of Port Jackson, at a cost of about 100,0002. 
— ^works which have since been generally regarded as ft great 
mistake and a useless expenditure of public money — there 
was one public work in tli^fc^natruction of which his 
Excellency took a promin hich is now regarded 

with universal and well-m nation. I allude to 

the drainage and sewera^^e ' Sydney. At a time 
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when the Corporation of Sydney had been dissolved for 
alleged mismanagement, and three gentlemen had been 
appointed as Commissioners for the management of its 
affairs, Sir William Denison took a prominent part in 
carrying ont this necessary work. Now after the numeroas 
papers in the London Times and the other metropolitan 
journals for a series of years past, on the pollution of the 
Thames by the sewerage of London, one would naturally have 
expected that some provision would have been made for the 
preservation of the noble harbour of Sydney from similar 
defilement. But, to my utter astonishment at the time when 
the sewerage works were in progress in Sydney, nothing of 
the kind was either done or attempted to intercept the foetid 
matter in its progress to the sea. Open drains in all 
directions were left to discharge their accumulated masses of 
pollution into the beautiful harbour while the Cloaca Maxima 
or principal sewer, actually discharges its contents into the 
harbour right under the windows of Government House, 
to the unspeakable discomfort and annoyance of all its 
recent inhabitants. Such, then, was the very unsavoury legacy 
which Sir William Denison bequeathed to his successors in 
office. 

Again, instead of traversing the colony in aU directions, 
as certain at least of these successors have done to their own 
very great credit, to get acquainted personally with the 
condition, as well as with the wants and wishes of the 
inhabitants. Sir William Denison, fancying himself, as he 
evidently did, quite able to decide in all questions by in- 
stinct or intuition, and therefore requiring no such means of 
information, kept himself perched up in his private office in 
Government House, writing dispatches of all kinds, and was 
therefore but very little acquainted with the country he 
professed to govern. On one occasion a Government 
member of the Assembly, evidently fishing for a compliment 
for His Excellency, called the attention of the House to the 
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extraordinaiy diligence and devoteduess of the Goveraor, 
b; stating that he had actually written eleven letters to 
the Duke of Newcastle, who waa then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, ia one week ! I do not recollect how 
this announcement was received by the other members of 
the Assembly; but when it came to my turn to address the 
House, instead of complimenting His Excellency on bia 
labours and devotedness, as the members generally were 
expected to do, I merely expressed my cordial sympathy 
with the Duke of Newcastle, in being subjected to the very 
serious infliction of having to read eleven letters a week on 
all the police incidents of New South Wales ; adding that, 
in my humble opinion. His Excellency might be othei'wise 
and much better employed for the benefit of tbe colony. 
We never heard thereafter of His Excellency's Dundreary 
epistles, for such they were, to the Secretary of State. 

As a self-esteemed universal genius. Sir William Denison 
actually put forth his hand to steady the ark, and transformed 
himself into a soi-dieant ecclesiastical reformer, by deliver- 
ing a lecture in Sydney on the character and influence of 
the primitive Church. The late Rev. Dr. Binney, of the 
Weigh House Chapel, London, happened to be in Sydney 
at the time, as he was making a tour in the Australian 
colonies in the year 1858, and was present at the lecture. 
But the High Church spirit and pretensions of the lecturer, 
and the notorious perversion of the &cts of primitive history 
which the lecture evinced, were too much for that eminent 
divine, who at the close of the lecture eiproBsed his dissent 
from the principles and sentiments which His Eicellency had 

avowed. li. .,:'■:':--, ■ ■■ 'Irci ;-, I ,■>..■.,■. 1 1.. ,,.|,ii7,) that 

one cannot v..V\ i.. ■ m i;..iu« mi^ .-iiiv,' mi . \\,. rii|ie, his 
critique v\ !- -.;:ii' ^i 'ii ' foniplimiiii ii\ , illliougli 
quite dii-ii.' ii" ■ H" "il>t lmvh> l.r.u unii'li more 
at home «:iii -mii " ' * VVulj,'!, Id..,.,. I Impel. 
SirWilli:.m DuuiM ( want of 
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common sense, which indeed was rather a rare quality with 
governors under the old regime, while he perpetrated the 
grossest injustice on the Australian colonies, bj changing 
the northern boundary of New South Wales, as fixed by 
the Act of Parliament of 1850. As this subject, however, 
is sure to come before the public in Australia very shortly, 
and to give rise to great, protracted, and perhaps angry 
discussion, I shall simply state the facts of the case, and 
leave each person concerned to judge for himself. 

On my arrival in England, in December, 1846, on my 
sixth voyage from New South Wales, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, 
M.P., then Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
informed me that Earl Grey was preparing a Bill for the 
better government of the Australian colonies, and would be 
glad to receive suggestions for the improvement of that 
Bill from any competent person or persons from the colonies. 
On that invitation I addressed a letter to his Lordship early 
in the year 1847, of which I repeated the subject in other let- 
ters from time to time during my stay in England; in which, 
among other suggestions to which it is unnecessary to refer, I 
strongly recommended that in the forthcoming Bill a clause 
should be inserted, authorizing Her Majesty to separate from 
New South Wales, and to erect into one or more colonies, 
the whole territory extending to the northward from the 
30th parallel of latitude. The reasons I gave for this 
recommendation were, as far as my memory can reproduce 
them, as follows : — 

I. There is a mountain ridge, extending from the Pacific 
to the high land in New England, on the SOth parallel 
of latitude, of sufficient importance to originate a river, the 
Orara River, which, pursuing a northerly course of thirty 
miles as the crow flies, falls into the Clarence River at sixty 
miles from its mouth, and is itself navigable for river 
steamboats for ten or twelve miles from its embouchure in 
that river. And this proposed boundary-line is continued 
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across the New England countrj to the westward, in Mount 
Benlomond and Mount Mitchell, which are both on the same 
parallel of latitude. 

11. The country between the Bellinger River to the 
southward of that dividing line and the Clarence River to 
the northward, is a rough and impracticable country; and 
there is no intercourse or communication whatever between 
the inhabitants of these rivers. 

m. The coast-line of New South Wales, from the 30th 
parallel of latitude to Cape Howe, extends over seven and a 
half degrees of latitude, or nearly 500 English miles, while 
the area or supei*ficial extent of the colony within these 
dimensions is 270,000 square miles — that is, 40,000 square 
miles more than double the size of the United Kingdom. 

rV. There is a change of climate, evinced in a change of 
vegetation, which takes place in travelling northward, and 
commences at the 30th parallel of latitude, the Cowhallle 
Creek near that parallel being the locality at which the 
Moreton Bay pine is first seen in travelling northwards ; 
the country to the northward of that parallel being suited 
for the cultivation of the cotton-plant and the sugar-cane, 
while New South Wales proper is better suited for cereals 
and the vine. 

Earl Grey's Act for the better government of the Aus- 
tralian colonies was passed in the year 1850; and from that 
period the 30th parallel of latitude, which was fixed by the 
Act as the boundary-line on the recommendation I had thus 
given, as approved by the Commissioners of Land and Emi- 
gration, to whom my letter had been referred, was thence- 
forth regarded as the permanent dividing line between the 
two colonies of New South Wales and Queensland ; and in 
anticipation of that boundaiy being permanently fixed, all 
the public buildings of the latter colony were erected at 
Brisbane, which, if that Act had been retained in operation, 
would have been the central ^' ^ensland; the inhabi- 
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tants of the Clarence River district being at that period 
ahnost unanimouslj earnestly desirous of annexation to ■ 
Queensland, as their Petitions to Her Majesty to that effect 
sufficiently show. But the Legislative Council of 1853, 
which consisted almost entirely of Squatters, who wished 
merely to extend the Squatting domain of New South 
Wales, and for no other reason, were induced, at the instance 
of the late Mr. Wentworth, to insert in the Constitution 
Act, which was i*atified and confirmed by the Imperial Act 
of 1855, the following clause in that Act, viz.: — 

" Provided always that nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to prevent Her Majesty from altering the boundary- 
of the colony of New South Wales on the north, as to Her 
Majesty may seem fit." — Act of Imperial Parliament, 18th 
and 19th Vict. cap. 54. 

On this Act being passed, Mr. Labouchere, who was then 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, wrote out to 
Sir William Denison to suggest another and proper boundary- 
line for the two colonies of New South Wales' and Queens- 
land, which he did accordingly by suggesting the Mac- 
pherson Range on the 28th parallel of latitude on the coast, 
and the 29th in the interior. I happened to cross Sir 
William Denison's dilettanti boundary-line, in passing over- 
land from Queensland into New South Wales in the month 
of March last, only a month before setting out on my present 
voyage from Sydney to England ; but instead of the strongly- 
marked and well-defined boundary of the 30th parallel, 
there was no other indication of our passing from one colony 
into another at the spot where the mail-coach crosses the 
line than a marked tree — that is, a tree with a piece of bark 
chipped off it with an axe. But how could Sir William Deni- 
son have had time to visit this remote locality when he 
had eleven letters a week to write to the Duke of New- 
castle ? 

Now, all this was done before the introduction of Responsible 
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Qovemment, at the iostaoce of Mr. Wentworth and a mere 
handfal of Squaltera, without the slightest reason for the 
change, and especially without the slightost consideration 
of the wants and wishes of the numerous inhabitants of the 
Clarence Eiver district, who now number 40,000. Bosidea, 
it showed a complete want of common sense on the part of 
Sir William Denison, as well as a complete want of consi' 
deration for the wants and wishes of those whom he was 
Bent to govern, to recommend that to the overgrown colony 
of New South Wales, with an area of 270,000 square miles — 
that is, much more than double the size of Great Britain 
and Ireland — there should be added a tract of country forty 
square miles larger than all England. In such circum- 
stances how can men pretend to talk about Federation ? 
Federation implies something like equality on the part of f 
the federated states ; bnt where is there any equality I 
between the mammoth colony of New South Wales, with 
an area, under its present dimensions, of not less than 
325,000 square miles — that is, lai^er than Great Britain and 
France together — and that of Tasmania, with an area of 
27,000 altogether 7 

It is deeply humiliating for a British snbject to contrast 
the apathy and indifference of our Imperial authorities, and 
the hardship and suffering thereby entailed on whole com- 
munities of colonists, with the watchful care exhibited in 
cases precisely similar by the Government of the United 
States. For example, when Texas, a country about as 
large as France, was annexed by the House of Representa- 
tives to the United States, the American Senate, as the 
guardians of the rights and interests of the people through- 
out the Union, would ihjI. ;i11ijw ilie aniicxaiiou to bo con- 
summated until a proviK^.i wim inaortad. jft^ e Act for the 
divisionofTexasintofonriil.-ititK^iStar aa the pro- 

gress of settlement and llu* ii'M^piint of ion should 

warrant such a division. i'"or as I al of the 
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Americans, in regard to the extent of territory which any 
State in their Union should comprise, is forty to fifty 
thousand square miles —more or less, according to the 
physical character of the country — the Senate in this 
particular case would not sanction the admission into the 
Union of a State with so extensive a territory as that of 
Texas, lest, from that very extent of territory, it should 
acquire a predominating influence over other smaller 
States. But here is the agent of the British Government 
authorized by that Government to annex to a British colony, 
already larger than all France or Texas, a tract of country 
larger than all England I 

The injury inflicted, not only upon Queensland, but on 
any future colony still farther north, by this insane~pro- 
ceeding of Sir William Denison is incalculable. As at the 
30th parallel of latitude^ there is another stroogly-marked 
boundary-line at the 25th parallel, where the late Sir 
Thomas Mitchell says, " Nature has set up her own land- 
marks, not to be disputed." Now that would have been 
the Northern boundary of Queensland if the 30th parallel 
had been retained as the Southern; and all the public 
buildings of that colony, which are now most inconveniently 
situated at its southern extremity, would then have been in 
its centre, while Dawes Range on the 25th parallel would 
have formed the Southern boundary of the future colony 
still farther north, of which the inhabitants have been 
calling out for Separation for years past. But as there is 
no other strongly-marked natural division to the northward 
of the 25th parallel, the boundary-lines of the future, in that 
direction, are quite uncertain. 

But there is no wrong without a remedy ; and the pro- 
digious wrong which Sir William Denison perpetrated 
upon the forty thousand inhabitants of the Clarence District 
is one, I am confident, of which the remedy will be both 
speedy and complete. No sooner was a new boundary-line 
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— a mere Squatter's boundary — prescribed for the Clarence 
DUtricI^ and all prospect of annexation to QneGnsland, of 
which the inhabitants of that district were at one time 
QD&nimonsly desirous, entirely removed, tlian a new idea 
was pnt forth, which, I have no doubt whatever, will 
speedily be realized — that of constituting the Clarence Dis- 
trict, with the three rivers of which it is composed, and the 
tin region to the west, a separate and distinct colony. And 
let no person imagine that the counti'y in question is unfit 
for such a consummation. It is forty square miles lai^er 
than all England, and twice the size of Tasmania. It is as 
large as the State of New York in America, with fifty- 
eight counties and three millions of inhabitants ; and it has 
resow^es in its sugar and cotton countiy on the coast, and 
its gold and tin in the interior, with which no tract of 
country of equal extent in Aastralia can for one moment 
compare. I was solicited to aid the parties who have been 
silently agitating for this pQq>ose for some time past, four 
years ago, but I told them that it would be vain to agitate 
at that time, and that they must wait for the passing of the 
then forthcoming new Electoral Act, which would give 
them their proper share ia tho General Representation. 
The Bill for that Act allotted seven members to the 
Clarence District. Let it be remembered, therefore, that 
there were only six members for Port Phillip, now the great 
colony of Victoria, when that colony got separation ; and that 
there were only eight members for Queensland when that 
colony also got separation. And why should the Clarence 
District not follow such c\!iiii|>k':n when it has now been 
docl&nul worthy of hnving eavm ii'pieBentatives ? 

A ~L-r will SCO ftvm the ticquel what progress the 

eolo 'do aincu l)t| »m ff Responsible Govern- 

ajj^ jM| '"'" '^^^^ °^ ^^' William 
|HHBr^^^ ' ']' Mudras, where he was 
^^^P il January, 1861. After 

1 k 
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serving the uBnal term in India, be retnmed to England, 
where he published a trashy work under the title of 
" Viceregal Reminiscences,*' which only proves that Nature 
bad never intended him for any higher charge than that of 
Letter-writer for a Ladies' Boarding-school. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BESrONSIBLE GOVERNMENT — AND T^E STATE AND PRO- 
GRESS OP THE COLONY UNDER SIR JOHN YOUNG, EARL 
BELMOBE, AND SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 

Lord Stanley's Act of 1842, for the better government 
of the Australian colonies, created a Legislative Council, 
or semi-representative Legislature, for the colony of New 
South Wales, consisting of thirty-six members ; of whom 
twelve, or one-third, were to be nominees of the Crown (in- 
cluding six Heads of Departments), and the remaining 
twenty-four, or two-thirds, to be elected on a twenty pound 
franchise by the constituencies of the colony — ^Port Phillip, 
now Victoria, to have six;, of the elective members. This 
instrument of Government, to use the quaint phraseology 
of Cromwell, worked well, as I can testify from my own 
experience and observation from having been one of its 
members for a series of years ; and continued in existence 
and operation till the year 1856, when Responsible Govern- 
ment was established, with ^a Legislature of two Houses. 
I was strongly of opinion at' the time when the change was 
projected and caiTied out, at the instance of the late Mr. 
Wentwbrth, that it would have been much better for the 
colony, in accordance with the good old English maxim to 
let well alone^ to have retained Lord Stanley's system of a 
single House of Legislature for many years — say for half a 
century — longer. 

There were, doubtless, complaints and grievances under 
Lord Stanley's system, as there will always be under the 
best possible Government. But these complaints did not 
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implj that the system of a single House of Legislature was 
unsuited for the work which it was expected to do. The 
complaints were simplj that even a majority in such a House 
was then of no avail in carrying any important measure 
affecting the composition of the House ; as the Governor 
could then veto any such ohnoxious vote, as Sir George 
Gipps did again and again, and thereby carry on the 
Government in spite of the House with an actual minority. 
It was Responsible Government that was the great destde^ 
ratum in the case; and Responsible Government could have 
been quite as easily initiated under one House as under 
two. 

There have been great difficulties of various kinds in 
canying on the work of Government with two Houses in 
all the Australian colonies, whether the Upper House, or, 
as it is called, the Legislative Councily is elective or not; and I 
am quite confident that if Lord Stanley's most judicious 
system had continued unchanged in them all to the present 
day, the result would have been greatly superior to what 
has been actually realized, while a very large amount of 
public money, that might as well have been thrown into the 
sea, would have been saved to the people. The fact is, we 
alt pay a great deal too much for our English whistle. 

There have been sev^en Parliaments and fourteen different 
Ministers in New South Wales, during the eighteen years 
that have elapsed since the advent of Responsible Govern- 
ment in the year 1856; but of these Ministries the Premiers 
have, with only three exceptions — those of Ministries that 
lasted only a few months — been either Sir Charles Cowper, 
now Agent General for the colony. Sir James Martin, now 
Chief Justice, Mr. John Robertson, or Mr. Parkes. The 
three exceptions were those of the ministries of Mr. Donald- 
son, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Forster. Although, therefore, 
there have been frequent changes, they have generally re- 
sulted, as in England, in bringing back the same familiar 
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faces to the Treasury benches. There are so few men in 
anj country who possess in a high degree the talent for 
government that such men seem almost to hold their places 
by prescription. 

The Bight Hon. Sir John Young, K.C.B., arrived in the 
colony and assumed the government on the 22nd of March, 
1861; Colonel J. F. Kempt having supplied the vacancy 
from the 23rd of Januaiy of thit year. Sir John Young's 
credentials did not arrive with him, and he therefore merely 
acted as Administrator of the Government till they did, on 
the 15th of May following. He had previously been Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and it is greatly 
to his credit that he recommended to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to relinquish tb^t possession of the Crown, and to 
hand it over to the Greeks, which was done accordingly. 

Sir John Young was a man of eminent talent, and of 
highly fionciliatory manners. His speeches at public meet- 
ings were always singularly appropriate, and characterized 
by genuine eloquence; and as he left the machine of govern- 
ment to its own unchecked operation, without interfering 
with its movements, he conciliated in a high degree the 
confidence and respect of the public. 

The commencement of Sir John Young's administration 
was characterized by an incident of an extraordinary kind, 
which remarkably confirms the statement I have been 
making as to the difiUculty of carrying on colonial govern- 
ment with two Houses of Parliament, while it exhibits the 
colony of New South Wales in a condition precisely simi- 
lar to that of England during the agitation for the famous 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

The Honourable John Robertson, Secretary for Lands 
under the Cowper Ministry of 1861, taking into considera- 
tion the very objectionable system that had long prevailed 
in the colony in the appropriation of the public lands, and 
the virtual exclusion of the great body of the people from 
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all participatfon in that valuable public property, and deem- 
ing it indispensably necessary to establish an entirely new 
system — one that would insure equity and justice to all 
classes of the community — in the administration of the 
public lands, submitted a Bill to Parliament for the esta- 
blishment of the following principle for all future sales of 
land, whether surveyed or not: — 

" Any person may, upon any Land Office day, tender to the 
Land Agent for the district a written application for the 
conditional purchase of any such lands, not less than forty 
acres nor more than three hundred and twenty acres, at the 
price of twenty shillings per acre, and may pay to such 
Land Agent a deposit of twenty-five per centum of the pur- 
chase-money thereof. And if no other like application and 
deposit ibr the same land be tendered at the same time, 
such person shall be declared the conditional purchaser 
thereof at the price aforesaid." 

Conditions were added as to residence and occupation, 
the purchaser, ov free selector^ as he is called, of any such 
portion of Crown Land having three years* credit for the 
payment of the remainder of his purchase-money ; and if 
unable or indisposed to make payment after that period, to 
have liberty to defer payment for an indefinite period on 
paying five per cent, interest yearly on the principal amount. 
It was also provided in Mr. Robertson's Bill that the pur- 
chaser of any such allotment of land as above-mentioned, 
viz., from forty to three hundred and twenty acres, should 
be entitled to three times the extent of his purchase for 
grazing-gi'ound, so long as it should not be claimed by any 
other free selector. 

Such a measure of equity and justice for the people — 
so liberal in its character and so honourable to its author — 
as Mr. Robertson's Bill implied, had never been heard of 
before in the annals of the colony. It was violently opposed, 
however, during a long debate on the Bill in the House of 
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Assemblj, and eventually thrown out by the Squatting 
majority, consisting as it did of gentlemen who had till then 
been occupying the public lands of the colony with their 
flocks and herds, in immense runs of tens of thousands of 
acres, often at a mere nominal rent of less than the eighth 
of a penny an acre. But these gentlemen have precisely 
the same kindly feelings towards any person of the humbler 
classes of society sitting down beside them on the public 
lands of the colony, as an English Squire has to a poacher. 

In these circumstances, the Government being determined 
to give their measure a fair trial, immediately dissolved the 
Parliament and appealed to the country. The result of that 
appeal was a triumphant success. The opponents of the 
measure were everywhere thrown out ; and as in England 
during the agitation for the Refoim Bill of 1832, the cry 
throughout the colony was, " The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill ! " The Bill was easily passed in the 
next Assembly, but it stuck fast in the Upper House, where 
the opposition that had been shown to it in the House of 
Assembly of 1860 was actually intensified ; the members of 
that House being principally either Squatters or gentlemen 
who sympathized strongly with that class of the colonial 
community. 

In such circumstances, what could the Ministry do but 
follow the precedent established by the first Earl Grey and 
sanctioned by King William the Fourth, when his Lordship 
was permitted by His Majesty to swamp the House of I 
Lords if necessary, by creating and introducing into that ] 
House a sufficient number of new Peers to carry the Reform 
Bill ? Their Lordships, however, had too much good sense I 
to permit so dangerous a precedent for their order to be 
established; and therefore, when they could hold out no 1 
longer, so many of them left the House in a body that those 
who remained were enabled to pr"" **^ ^ill, as they did A 
accordingly. Now, precisely the -virtually took 
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place on the occasion in question in the Upper House of the 
Parliament of New South Wales. For as soon as the gentle- 
men who had consented to take part in the swamping pro- 
cess appeared to take the oath and their seats in that House, 
the President, Sir William Burton, who could stand it no 
longei'f got up from his chair and walked out of the House, 
and the rest, as one of them recommended the others to do, 
merely followed their leader. There was thus no actual 
swamping in the case. It was merely a good intention that 
failed to he carried out through the voluntary act and deed 
of the House in virtually dissolving itself and leaving Mr. 
Robertson's Bill to be passed by their successors, as it 
actually was in good time. 

There has been a great deal of mawkish pleading in this 
case on the part of <certain colonial writers and politicians; 
and Sir John Young has been condemned by not a few for 
sanctioning such a proceeding as took place on the occasion. 
But I trust the candid reader will see that there is much to 
be said in the case for Sir John. Necessity has no law; and 
the case both in England and in New South Wales was clearly 
a case of necessity for which the law did not prescribe. 
Therewas no law to limit the number of the members of the 
Upper House in New South Wales, any more than there 
was for the British House of Peers. There was a mere 
understanding in both cases, and nothing more. The late 
Duke of Newcastle, who was then principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, virtually condemned and censured 
Sir John Young for consenting to act in the matter by 
increasing the number of the members of the Upper House, 
when there was such an understanding to the contrary. I 
wisl^ his Grace, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, had 
only done his own duty to his country in another colonial 
case, to which I shall refer more particularly in the sequel, 
as Sir John Young did to his in the case in question. In 
this case the Duke strained at a gnat, and in the other I 
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refer to, he swallowed a whole caravan of camels— sacri- 
ficiDg unnecessarily the best interests of his countiy, and 
virtually throwing away the splendid inheritance of its 
people. But such was Government by Downli^g-street in 
times past. 

As the whole proceeding, in the c%se I have thus detailed, 
was one of the utmost importance in the histoiy of the 
colony, and will always be refeired to as such, whatever 
opinions may be entertained on the subject, I deem it ex-' 
pedient and necessary to subjoin, from a Parliamentary Paper 
on the subject, the following documentS| which will place the 
whole matter before the reader in the clearest light : — 

PROCEEDINGS of the Executive Council relatvoe to the cippointment 
of New Members to the Legislative Cowncil. 

Extract from Minnte No. 61-20, of lOth May, 1861. 

Fkesbnt : — His Excellency the Administrator of the Goyemment. 
The Honourable the Yice-President. 
The Hononrable the ^cretary for Lands. 
The Honourable the Qolonial Treasurer. 
The Honoural^le the Secretary for Works. 
The Honourable the Attorney General. 

• 

His Excellency the Administrator of the Gknremment, at the instance 
of the Honourable the Vice-President, desires the advice of the 
Council as to the propriety of making additional appointments to the 
Legislative Council ; the opposition extended to certain clauses of a 
Bill to provide for the Alienation of the Crown Lands, which has been 
passed and reaffirmed by the Legislative Assembly, seeming to render 
the adoption of such a course not only desirable but necessary. 

The Council are fully alive to the grave responsibility accompanying 
this exercise of the power vested in the Grovemor and Council by the 
Constitution Act ; but impressed with a sense of the mischief that 
must arise from any further delay in the settlement of this question, 
which has agitated the public mind ever since the establishment of 
Besponsible Government, and upon which such a distinct expression 
of opinion has been elicited by the recent appeal to the country, they 
do not shrink from incurring that responsibility. They are unable, 
indeed, to perceive any alternative. 
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The existence of the present Legislative Council is limited to a few 
hours ; and even were it clear that the conference which has been 
suggested between the two branches of the Legislature would result 
in any satisfactory settlement of the question at issue, it maj 
seriously be questioned whether between them there is now time for 
such a conference. 

For these reasons the Council advise that the course proposed by 
the Honourable the Vice-President be pursued, and that the gentle- 
men specified in the annexed list be offered seats in the LegislatiTe 
Council, and in the event of all or any accepting such seat, that they 
be this day summoned to the Legislative Council accordingly. 

Edward C. Me&ewetheb, 

Clerk of the Council. 

Members recommended for the I^ogislative Council : — 

William Bede Dalley, George Graham. 

John Gough Waller^ Alexander Portus. 

George Oakes. Edward Smith Hill. 

James Byrnes. James Murphy. 

George Leary. John Dawson. 

John Williams, George Thornton. 

William Day. Broadhurst Hill. ' 

William Jones. William Hellyer. 

John Dickson. Charles Richardson. 

I 

James Giles. James Taylor. 

William Hardy. 

Letter of Sie W. W. Burton to the Administrator op the 

Government. 

Legislatvoe Council CTiambers, 

Sydm^, 10th MoA/, 1861. 

Sir, — Referring to a communication from the Under Colonial 
Secretary, informing me that your Excellency has been pleased to 
appoint twenty-one persons to be Members of the Legislative 
Council. 

This measure, taken at so critical a period of the Session of Par- 
liament as of the last day appointed for the sitting of that House, 
and pending the consideration in this House of the question whether 
it shall insist upon its amendments of the Crown Lands Alienation 
Bill, is so significant, that I cannot doubt the intention of Her 
Majesty's Ministers to be to force, by means of the addition of 
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ivrentf-one new Hembera to tlie Hoiue, the passage of that Bill 
through the Legislatiye Coimdl, oQntraiy to the deliberato jadgment 
of a large majority of its Members. 

This jnroceediiig has been resolved npon withont those oonstita- 
tional methods being first resorted to, of which no one can be bettor 
awaie than your Excellency : — 

1st. The House has not declined to insist npon its amendments, 

but only as to a part. 
2nd. Even if the whole should have been insisted npon, there 
would be still left the opportunity for recommittal of the 
Assembly's Message, with a view to its reconsideration. 
drd. The dissolution of Parliament, or a change of Her Majesty's 

Ministers. 
Lastly. The constitutional means of conference might have becA 
resorted to. 
And I respectfully state my opinion, that they should have been 
resorted to before the extreme measure of which I am only apprised 
within a few minutes of the time appointed for the meeting of the 
House, by a Terbal communication firom an Officer of the Groyem- 
ment ; and I feel constrained to declare to your Excellency, and to 
place upon record my deliberate opinion, that such a proceeding is in 
direct oontraTcntion of all British constitutional precedent, and as I 
cannot with honour retain the office of President of the Legislative 
Council under such droumstances, I hereby at once resicpi that 
office, together with my seat in the House, into your Excellency's 
hands. 

I hare, Ac., 

W. W. BUSTON. 
PbIYATJ SsCRKTABT to SUL W. W. BUETON. 

Qitvemment House, 

Sydney, 11th May, 1861. 

Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency the Administrator of the 
GoTemment to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, of date May 
10, 1861, tendering the resig^nation of your office of President of the 
Legislative GounciL 

TTia Excellency desires me to express his regret that you should 
have felt called npon to resign this high office. He cannot enter 
npon the discussion of the reasons which you assign for your decision, 
impugning as they do the advloe tendered by the Colonial Ministers. 
They are quite prepan " and justify the legality and fitness 

of the ooorse taken ui "b drcnmstances. 

E 6 
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His Exoellenc^ will dnlj refer jour letter to them for conBidera- 
tion ; but, in the meantime, as yon say yon cannot with honour re- 
tain the office of President of the Legislative Council, His Excellency 
has no alternative but to accept your resignation. 

I have, &c., « 
F. TuaviLLB, 

Private Secretary. 



SiK W. W. BUBTON AND OTHBB MEMBERS 07 THE LEGISLATIVE COUN- 
CIL to AdMLNISTBATOB of the Gk>VEBNMEMT. 

Legislative CowncH, 
• Sydney, 10th Mouy, 1861. 

Sib, — ^We, the undersigned Members of the Legislative Council of 
New South WaleSy do hereby, in conformity with section 4 of the 
Constitution Act, resigpi our respective seats as such Legislative 
CouQoillors, for the following reasons, namely : — 

1. That the sudden introduction of so large a number of Members, 
for the purpose of coercing the migority of the Legislative Council, is 
in our opinion a highly dangerous and unconstitutional exercise of 
the prerogative. 

2. That it puts an end absolutely to the power and object of delibe- 
ration in the Council, as a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, and 
to all proper means of decision, and because it violently forces a 
decision upon the House contrary to that which it was disposed to 
give upon the immediate question at issue. 

That it is a fatal blow to the dignity and independence of the 
Council, and exposes the Constitution to the imminent hazard of 
subversion. 

We have, Ac, 

W. W. BuBTON. Francis L. S. Mebewetheb. 

E. Deas Thomson. Bt. Towns. 

Jno. Lamb. Albxandbb Fabk. 

Joseph Dockeb. Hbnbt Prince. 

E. J. Want. W. P. Faithpull. 

Bobt. Johnson. Edwabd Bboadhubst. 

Albxb. Berby. G. K, Holden. 

T. H. Hood. Eobebt M. Isaacs. 

Fbas. Lobd. G. Hill* 

John Alexandeb. J. Mitchell. 
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Pbitate Secketabt to Sib W. W. Bubton and otheb Membebs o? 

THE LEaiSLATIYE COUNCIL. 

Qovem/ment Houses 

Sydney, 11th May, 1861. 

Gentlemen, — I am desired by His Excellency the Administrator of 
the Goyemment to acknowledge the receipt of your joint commnni- 
cation of date Hay 10th, 1861, by which, in conformity with section 
4 of the Constitution Act, you resign your respective seats in the 
Legislative Council. 

His Excellency desires me to express how deeply he regrets that so 
large a number of highly-respected gentlemen should, for whatever 
cause, have decided upon withdrawing their services from the 
public. 

Under the circumstances, however, His Excellency has no alterna- 
tive but to accept your resignations, though he does so lyith extreme 
regret. 

I have, &c.f 

F. TUBVILLE, 

Private Secretary. 
The Secbetabt op State fob the Colonies to Govebnob Sib John 

YOUNO. 

(Separate.) Downing Street, 

26th July, 1861. 

Sib, — ^I have to acknowledge your despatch, No. 87, of the 2lBt 
May, enclosing a copy of the Proclamation by which you had pro- 
rogued the Parliament of New South Wales, on the 11th of that 
month, in consequence of the approaching expiration on the 13th of 
the period to which the first nominations to the Legislative Council 
were limited. 

With regard to the reconstruction of that body, I have nothing to 
add to my despatch of the 4th February last, the recommendations 
of which I am glad to hear from you will not have been overlooked 
by yourself and your Ministers in taking the measures necessary for 
the purpose ; but I cannot pass by without notice your report of the 
means which you took, by the advice of your Besponsible Advisers, 
to insure the passing of the Land Bills through the Legislative 
Council — ^the creation, namely, upon a sudden, and for a single night, 
of a number of Legislative Councillors, which you do not specify, but 
which must have been sufficient to convert a large majority against 
the Bills into a majority in their favour. 

£62 
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I am fully sensible of the very diffionlt position in whioh 70a found 
yonrself when pressed to take snch a oonrse, nnder a threat of resig- 
nation, by Ministers whom you say you could not have replaced. I 
regret, however, that they should have offered you that advioe, and 
that yon, eyen nnder the circumstances which you describe, should 
have accepted it. A measure so violent and in its natnre so nncon- 
stitntional oonld only be justified by circnmstances of the gravest 
danger and the greatest nrgency, which did not, as it appears to me, 
exist on the present occasion. Tour resistance to it could only have 
led to the same state of thingps (after, perhaps, a ministerial crisis) 
which has actually resulted from the defeat of the attempt to force 
the Bills through the Council by the counter stratagem to which the 
Opposition resorted, — and would, I can hardly doubt, have received 
a large amount of approval and support from the public opinion of 
the colony, irrespectively of the merits of the measiires which hap- 
pened to be in question. 

I have thought it my duty to say so much by way of comment 
upon a proceeding which is not creditable to the cause of Constitu- 
tional Government in Australia, while it tends to weaken the posi- 
tion of the Oovemor ; but I can at the same time make great allow- 
ances for the difficulties of the dilemma in which you found yourself 
placed BO soon after your arrival in a new sphere of duty, and I am 
sure that you acted as appeared to you, at the moment, best for the 
public interests. 

I have, &o., 

Newcastle. 

On the completion of the usual period of six years of 
office for a Goyemor, Sir John Young demitted his charge 
and left the colony on the 24th of December, 1867. He 
subsequently held for a few years the office of Governor- 
General of Canada; and on his return to England, he 
was created a Peer of Parliament under the title of Lord 
Lisgar. 

During the short vacancy that ensued, the Government 
was administered by Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B., till the 
8th of Januaiy, 1868, when Sir John Young was succeeded 
by the Eight Hon. Somerset Richard, Earl of Belmore, and 
a Privy Councillor. 

Earl Belmore was a man of respectable^ but not of com- 
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manding talents; and he unfortunately lacked the happy 
gift of utterance that distinguished his predecessor, Sir 
John Young. On one occasion, when the Goyernment of 
the day was upset by a vote of mine, in passing over at the 
critical time to the opposite side, previous to an important 
division — the ministry being merely saved for the moment 
by the casting, vote of the Speaker — I admired the tact and 
firmness of His Excellency in declining to grant a disso- 
lution of Parliament to the Premier, Sir James Martin, who 
had consequently to go out. In travei'sing the territory 
also, in all directions, to make himself acquainted with the 
wants and wishes of the people. Lord Belmore deserved the 
highest praise, as he did also in his countenance and support 
of the charitable institutions of the colony. 

It was during the administration of Earl Belmore, that 
the Duke of Edinburgh, then on a passing visit to the 
colony, was shot— although providentially not mortally — 
by the assassin O'Ferrall. And when the whole colony 
was presenting addresses of sympathy and condolence to 
His Royal Highness, through His^ Excellency Earl Bel- 
more, the Chinamen of Sydney, to whose countrymen 
throughout the colony I had rendered some service shortly 
before, in carrying the repeal of an obnoxious tax of ten 
pounds a head on their entering the colony, to which they 
had been subjected in a time of panic, requested me, through 
a deputation of their number, to assist them in getting up 
an address of sympathy also. I did so accordingly. The 
address was in English, beautifully written on parchment; 
but the signatures were all in Chinese characters, with the 
proper English equivalent of each. I presented the depu- 
tation to Earl Belmore, who was much gratified on receiving 
the singular document, to which he made the requisite 
reply for the Prince. One of the Chinamen, a respectable 
merchant in Sydney, had mairied an Englishwoman in Hong 
Kong; and their interesting little boy of ^y^ years of age, 
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having expressed his strong desire to accompany the depu- 
tation^ we took him along with us to Government House, 
where I presented him to His Excellency as an interesting 
specimen of the friendly union of the great empires of Great 
Britain and China. 

Lady Belmore's health having failed in the colony, His 
Lordship was induced to resign his office and to return to 
England at the close of the fourth year of his government, 
on the 25th February, 1872. 

On the departure of Earl Belmore the Government of the 
colony was administered for about three months by His 
Honour, Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief Justice ; His Excellency 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who had previously been Governor 
of Ceylon, having arrived in the colony and assumed the 
government the 3rd of June, 1872. 

In accordance with the prudent maxim of Old Bungary, 
and the two eminent French authorities I have quoted 
above, it would scarcely be proper to say much about his 
present Excellency. I shall therefore only observe, as I am 
happy to do, that he has won golden opinions in all direc- 
tions, for the ability he has shown in estimating the wonder- 
ful resources of the colony, and the eloquence with which 
he describes them. There rs one thing, however, which I 
do not admire in His Excellency as the Governor of New 
South Wales, and consequently the natural and influential 
leader of its society. His Excellency has a passion for 
horse-racing, and is also the life and soul of the Four-in- 
hand Club.* Now, as there is a perfect mania for horse- 
racing throughout the colony, I cannot but regard it as 
somewhat unfoii;unate for the best interests of the com- 

s The following notice is copied &om the Sydney Herald, May 11th, 
of the present year : — " A letter has been received by Mr. A. Chim- 
side, of Werribee Park, from His Excellency Sir Hercnles Bobinson 
(the Qeehng Advertiser says), announcing His Excellency's intention 
of being present at the spring meeting of the Victoria Racing Club.** 
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muaily, thnt an additioual stimnlas sLould thus hare been 
given in this particular direction by the representative of 
Her Majesty. Without intending, however, to censure 
His Excellency, I shall conclude this notice with a para- 
graph or two on horse-racing in the colony, which I wrote 
many years ago~long, indeed, before Sir Hercules Robin- 
Bon had arrived in New South Wales. 

There had been occasional races in the colony during the 
goAmment of Major-General Macquarie; bat the organi- 
zatioQ of a regular system of yearly races all over the terri- 
tory, dat«s from tho adminiatration of Sir Thomas Brisbane. 

There was a Turf-Club establisked ander the auspices of 
Sir Thomas shortly before his leaving the colony — osten- 
sibly for the improvement of the breed of hoi'ses, but in 
reality for the perioiiicM exhibition of horse-races. I am 
not singular in supposing that this iBstitution was not likely 
to be of much service to the colony, even io the way of 
improving the breed of horses, for the horse chiefly required 
in the colony is surely not the race-horse. To this view of 
the matter, however, I attach no importance. Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, doubtless, thought the club would be useful in 
the way I have mentioned; and accordingly took it under 
his special patronage, and set apart funds for the purchase 
of a silver cup, to be called The Brithtme Cup, and to be 
run for under its management. 

There are sentimentalists in Now South Wales, ae there 
are in tho mother country, whoso tender hearts, foraoc 
overflow with compassion for the poor hoi 
sions. I confess I have no snch i 
race-borse is made for running — as he 
let him ntn by all means. But tbcre 
imaginaiy evils of a different kin 
with all such exhibitions in a ( 
Wales; for the colonial races are n 
" the periodical assemblage of all tlu 
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the colony " (to use the appropriate phrase), but the signal 
for the concentration of all its vice and villainj, and for the 
consequent recurrence of scenes of gambling and drunken- 
ness and dissipation, which it is unnecessary to describe. 
A judicious governor of that colony would, therefore, have 
hesitated ere he patronized and encouraged an association, 
the certain tendency of which was to deteriorate and debase 
the breed of men, notwithstanding its holding forth the 
chance of improving the breed of horses; for although it 
often happens in New South Wales, as it does sometimes in 
England, that the horse is the nobler animal of the two, he 
is not the one who is capable of the highest improvement, 
or whom it is of the greatest consequence to society to 
improve; he is not the one who was originally made but a 
little loiver than the angels, and who, notwithstanding his 
present debasement, may yet be enabled to reascend to that 
height of glory from which he fell.* 

The colonial publicans are, for obvious reasons, extremely 
active in getting up races wherever they fix themselves. I 
was travelling on one occasion to a distant district in the 
interior) and took a place on the top of one of the colonial 
coaches, so far as it went in the direction in which I was 
about to proceed on horseback for the remainder of the 
journey. I was seated behind the driver, who had a well- 
dressed person alongside of him on the box, from whose 
loud and voluble conversation I soon learnt that he was a 
free emigrant Englishman, recently arrived in the colony, 

' In crossing overland from Sydney to Melbonme many years 
since, I found that there were regular races established at Albury, 
although there was neither a school nor a place of worship within a 
hundred miles in any direction ! At the last races, before my visit, 
th6 stockmen for a hundred miles round had been congregated in the 
vicinity for the betting, gambling, and drinking which the scene 
afforded. They had continued the races on Sunday, and had com- 
pelled the nearest publican to s^rve out rum to them on the course 
in buckets-full ! 
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who had just taken a public-house at a short distance from 
the town towards which we were travelling. There was a 
large open field adjoining the house, which, it naturally 
occurred to him, was admirably adapted for a race-course; 
and he had accordingly proposed the matter to the nearest 
racing-club, who it seems were just looking out for such a 
thing, offering them free stabling for their ^ozBMy provided 
they made the race-course on the field in question. Besides, 
I was enabled to learn that he had a skittle-ground on 
his premises for people to amuse themselves " of a Sun- 
day," — and it had this peculiar recommendation, that it 
was "out o' sight of your church-going people, who 
mightn't like much to see such a thing on their way to 
prayers." 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the real welfare of the 
colony, that gentlemen of the first rank in its limited 
society should condescend to league themselves in this man- 
ner with the veriest publicans and sinners to demoralize and 
ruin the colony. The race of fools and spendthrifts is hap- 
pily neither numerous nor influential in the mother country, 
and may therefore be left with perfect safety to the nation 
at large, to pursue their proper course of extravagance and 
folly; but, unfurnished, as so many of them have hitherto 
been unhappily left, with the good principles that are else- 
where derived from a manly education, it is natural for the 
native youth of New South Wales to look up to the free 
emigrant gentlemen of the territory, and to follow their 
example; and when they see the latter busily employed in 
training up race-horses, and betting lustily on their per- 
formances, perspiring at a cricket-match, or huzzaing at a 
regatta, what can they possibly suppose, but that such 
puerile and contemptible employments are fit for men?* 

^ " Horse-racing," observes the late Eev. Dr. Dwight, President of 
Yale College in America, "haa. fbr a long period been a fayourite 
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pnrsnit. This gross amusement tnms polislied men into clowns, and 
clowns into brutes." — Dvnghfs Travels in New Englcmd and New 
York, vol. iii. p. 56. 

" Some farrier should prescribe his proper course. 
Whose only fit companion is his horse ; 
Or if, deserving of a better doom, 
The noble beast judge otherwise, — ^his groom; 
If neither horse nor grcom affect the squire, 
Where can at last his jockeyship retire ? 
O, to the club, the scene of savage joys, 
The school of coarse good-fellowship and noise. 
There, in the sweet society of those 
Whose friendship from his boyish years he chose. 
Let him improve his talent if he can. 
Till none but beasts acknowledge him a man." — Cowpeb. 
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No. L— Page 72. 

EXTRACTS OF EVIDENCE IN APPENDIX TO EEPORT FROM 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON TRANSPORTATION, 1812. 

Maurice Mabgaaot called in, and examined. 

In what year did yon sail to New South Wales ? In 1794. 

And to what period did you remain ? Till the year 1810. 

Did you observe that in consequence of the mode in which the 
convicts at Botany Bay were treated, that their morals and conduct 
were improved by their treatment ? No. 

What do you conceive to be the obstacles to their improvement P 
The selection of the officers by Government who are sent out there, 
and the arbitrary mode in which that Government is carried on, 
forasmuch as they have no rule to go by but one Act of Parliament, 
which enjoins them to keep as near to the laws of England as they 
can. 

Point out what you conceive to be the principal defects in the 
system adopted by the officers sent out by this country ? Trade, and 
personal ignorance ; for to nothing else can their behaviour be attri- 
buted ; it is barbarous and cruel in the extreme. 

Do the mcgority of the officers to whom the government of the 
colony is entrusted embark in trade ? All, to a man. 

What is that trade P It consists, first of all, of monopoly, then of 
extortion ; it includes all the necessaries of life which are brought to 
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the colony. The trade the officers are engaged in is, first, the supply 
of stores with wheat and pork, sometimes beef and mntton, to the 
exclusion of the settlers ; next, yessels arrive from different parts of 
Europe, and from India, with such articles as may be deemed 
luxuries ; tea, sugar, rum, wine, little matters for clothing, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., and a variety of articles ; the officers purchase them, 
and retail them at perhaps 500 per cent, profit. There is likewise 
another monopoly; the Government has been very kind to the 
colony, and sent out various articles for the use of the settlers and 
prisoners, such as sieves, hats, clothes, linen, coarse .cloth, and a 
thousand other articles ; when a ship of that kind has arrived, and 
the goods have been landed in the King's stores, after a few days 
the stores are opened to the officers, who go in, lay their hands upon 
everything of value, and have their names affixed to it as purchasers, 
and they leave nothing but the refuse for the colony \ having so done 
by themselves or by their agents, they retail that, as I said before, 
at 600 per cent, profit. I believe I am not out when I say, that a 
sieve, to sifb meal, which cost them 5^. 9d., has been sold for three 
guineas, and rum I have known sold at 8Z. a gallon, which cost 7^. 6d. 

Do you mean that civil officers, or military, or both, are engaged 
in this trade ? All of them, to a man. In the year 1797, a com- 
bination bond was entered into by them, by which they were neither 
to underbuy nor undersell the one from the other. 

How was that known in the colony ? Because it was offered me 
to sign, and I refused it, and icom. thence began my persecution : 
some of the upper inhabitants had that bond tendered them to sign ; 
it was brought to me, I refused signing it : it went in fact to do what 
they have done ever since without it ; there was an esfprit de corps 
among them, that although they might jar between one another, if 
you offended one, you offended the whole; and any poor prisoner 
that had the misfortune to offend any one officer would be sure to 
get a flogging from some other. 

Are not the settlers supplied with servants upon the first arrival of 
the convicts ? No, they are not ; they must wait till all the officers 
are served ; they must wait till they can make interest with some 
person in office to obtain one. 

Do you think the colony in a more flourishing state when yon 
came away, than when you went there first? Proportionably less. 
There were about 4000 inhabitants when I went there ; there were 
but about 11,000 or 12,000 when I left it. 

Did the respectable part of the society appear to you to be in- 
creasing ? There was very little respectable there. 
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APPENDIX U. 

No. II. Page 116. 
Captain Blioh's Account of his Abbest bt the 102nd Begiment. 



« 



The regiment marched down from the baiTacks, led on bj Mijor 
Johnston and the other officers, with colours flying and music playing 
as they advanced to the house. Within a few minutes after, the 
house was surrounded ; the soldiers quickly broke into all parts of 
it, and arrested all the magistrates, Mr. Grore, the proTost-marshal, 
Mr. Griffin, my secretary, and Mr. Fulton, the chaplain. I had just 
time to call to my orderly sergeant to have my horses ready, while I 
went up stairs to put on my uniform, the family being then in deep 
mourning ; when, on my return, as I was standing on the staircase 
waiting for my servant with my sword, I saw a number of soldiers 
rushing up stairs with their muskets and fixed bayonets, as I con- 
ceived to seize my person. I retired instantly into a back room, to 
defeat their object, and to deliberate on the means to be adopted for 
the restoration of my authority, which in such a critical situation 
could only be accomplished by my getting into the interior of the 
countiy a^'acent to the Hawkesbury, where I knew the whole body 
of the people would flock to my standard. To this situation I was 
pursued by the soldiers, and after experiencing much insult was con- 
ducted below by Lieut. Minchin, who told me that Major Johnston 
was waiting for me. We passed together into the drawing-room, 
every part being crowded with soldiers under arms, many of whom 
appeared to be intoxicated. 

<'I then received a letter, brought by Lieutenant Moore, and 
signed by Major Johnston (calling himself Lieutenant- Gt)vemor), 
requiring me to resign my authority, and to submit to the arrest 
under which he placed me ; which I had scarcely perused, when a 
message was delivered to me, that Major Johnston wished to speak 
to me in the adjoining room, at the door of which he soon after 
appeared, surrounded by his officers and soldiers ; and in terms much 
to the same effect as his letter, he there verbally confirmed my 
arrest. Martial law was proclaimed, my secretary and my friends 
were prevented £tom seeing me, and I was left only with my daughter 
and another lady. 

" By Major Johnston's orders several i)ersons seized my cabinet 
and papers, with my commission, instructions, and the great seal 
of the colony. These were locked up in a room, guarded by two 
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sentinelfl, and several others were placed round the house to prevent 
my escape. 

" On the following daj Lieutenant Moore came with Msg'or John- 
ston's orders, and carried away my swords and what fire-arms he 
fonnd in the house." 



The foUovoing is a copy of the letter alluded to by the Qovemor. 

'* Head Quarters, January 26th, 1808. 

" Sir, — I am called upon to execute a most painful duty. You are 
charged by the respectable inhabitants of crimes that render you 
unfit to exercise the supreme authority another moment in this 
colony ; and in that charge all the officers serving under my com- 
mand have joined. 

" I therefore require you, in His Mcgesty's sacred name, to resign 
your authority, and to submit to the arrest which I hereby place you 
under, by the advice of all my oilicers, and by the advice of every 
respectable inhabitant in the town of Sydney. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) " Geobge Johnston, 
" Acting Lieutenant-Governor, and Mijor com- 
manding New South Wales Corps. 
" To WilUa/in Bligh, Esq, FM,8., 
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Page 180. 

Besult of the Tbial op Colonel Johnston pob the Mutiny and 

Rebellion of 1808. 

" Genebal Obdebs. 

" Horae Guards, July 2nd, 1811. 
'' At a General Court-Martial, held at the Boyal Hospital, Chelsea, 
on the 7th of May, 1811, and continued by a^'oumment to the 5th 
of June following, Lieut.-Col. G^rge Johnston, Migor of the 102nd 
Beg^ment, was arraigned upon the under-mentioned chargpe, viz. : — 
" ' That Lieut. -Col. George Johnston, Meg'or as aforesaid, did, on 
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or about the 26th day of January, 1808, at Sydney, in the colony of 
New South Wales, begin, excite, cause, and join in, a mutiny, by 
putting himself at the head of the New South Wales Corps, then 
under his command, and doing duty in the colony, and seizing and 
causing to be seized and arrested, and imprisoning and causing to 
be imprisoned, by means of the above-mentioned military force, the 
person of William Bligh, Esq., then Captain-General and GK}Yemor- 
in-Chief in and over the territory of New South Wales.' 

" Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : — 

" ' The Court having duly and maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidenoe adduced on the prosecution, as well as 
what has been offered in defence, are of opinion thafc Lieut.-Col. 
Johnston is gvdlty of the act of mutiny as described in the charge, 
and do therefore sentence him to be cashiered.' 

"His Boyal Highness the Prince Begent, in the name and on 
behalf of His Migesty, was pleased, under all the circumstances of 
this case, to acquiesce in the sentence of the Court. 

" The Court in passing a sentence so inadequate to the enormity of 
the crime of which the prisoner has been found guilty, have appa- 
rently been actuated by a consideration of the novel and extraordi- 
nary ciroimistances, which, by the evidence, on the face of the pro- 
ceedings, may have appeared to them to have existed during the 
administration of (xovemor Bligh, both as affecting the tranquillity 
of the colony, and calling for some immediate decision. But although 
the Prince Begent admits the principle under which the Court have 
allowed this consideration to act in mitigation of the punishment 
which the crime of mutiny would otherwise have suggested, yet no 
circumstances whatever can be received by His Boyal Highness in 
fuU extenuation of an assumption of power, so subversive of every 
principle of good order and discipline, as that under which Lieut.- 
Col. Johnston has been convicted. 

" The Commander-in-Chief directs that the charge preferred against 
Lieut. -Col. Johnston, together with the sentence of the Court, and 
TTiff Boyal Highness the Prince Begent's pleasure thereon, shall be 
read at the head of every Begiment, and entered in the Begimental 
Orderly Book. 

" By command of His Boyal Highness, 
" The Commander-in-Chief, 

" Harry Calvert, Ac(j.-Gen.*' 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Page 275. 
" The Libel Case. 



« 



Mb. Wentworih's application was gronnded on an affidavit by 
Mr. Edward O'SfaanglmeBsj, then Editor of the 8yd/ney Qazette, em- 
bodying the portions of the article at which he had taken offence, 
and attaching the requisite innendos in the nsoal style. 

On being called upon by the Court to show caase why a criminal 
information should not be granted in the case, Dr. Lang submitted 
a counter affidavit, which was accordingly read in Court, disclaiming 
all i>er8onal malice towards the plaintiff, and alleging that the only 
ground and origin of the publication alleged to be libellous was a 
Binoeie desire to promote the best interests of the public. 

Dr. L. then addressed the Court in a speech of two hours, of 
which the following is an abstract : — 

" Although I am not accustomed to speak in public in such cir- 
cumstances as those in which I now find myself, I cannot but 
account myself fortunate in being permitted to speak in my own 
behalf in any circumstances whatever. It is a privilege I have sel- 
dom enjoyed in this colony for many years past $ for constituted as 
the colonial press has been till very lately, and engaged as I have 
been, in imdertakings which have appeared to me to be connected 
with the advancement of the public welfare, I have often been 
obliged to sit silent, while my character was traduced, and my 
motives and actions misrepresented by the press, without being per- 
mitted to say a single word for myself in any way. 

*' Durmg the long period I have resided in this colony, I have 
often had occasion to observe, that the progress of that system of 
reformation, for which it was originally established, was not only 
slow, but was retarded at every step by certain counteracting influ- 
ences within the colony ; that the state of society, in regard to the 
prevalence of virtuous feelings on the part of the community, was 
exceedingly degraded ; and that the standard of public morals was 
so low, that crime itself was on all hands openly and unblushingly 
dignified with the honourable epithet of misfortune. In looking 
around for the cause and origin of such a state of things, I could 
not help observing also that the press had been mainly instrumental 
in bringing it about. That mightiest engine, which the Almighty 
had ever enabled mortal man to make use of for the reformation of 
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Bodelj, had, it seemad to ma, bees emplojed in tbis oolony to in- 
cieass and to perpetnate its moral degradation. PoiBOii, it appeared 
to me, had been oas( into tbat foontain, wMch the All-merciFul had 
opened to poor fbrth healing waters over the whole face of Bocietj i 
and that wliich had been given by Divine Providence as a apiril of 
heaUh to mankind, had, to nsa the phraseology of the poet, beeo 
transformed, in the hands of unprincipled men, into a very goblin 
danHMd. 

" It appeared to me, therefore, that no general reformatioD eonld 
edtber be expected ox hoped for in this colony, nntil the press itself 
abonld l>e reformed — till that powerful engine should be placed in 
the hands of men in whom the public oonld place conSdenoe, to 
whom they conld look op with some degree of respect as their guides 
and instmctOTB, and to whoee opinions they would not be ashamed 
to defer. In considering the state of things in the colony, more par- 
ticnlartj in reference to this matter, I could not help observing, that 
Th» Sydney Oazette, the oldest paper in the oolony, the only one 
that was published three times a woek, was under the management 
of an individoal, who had been transported to this oniony for hia 
crimes, and who, within the la«t few years, had held the situation 
of somebody's oouviot-sarvant, or government-man in the town of 
Sydney— a gitnation, in comparison with which, in reference to the 
moral character it implied, the lowest pauper in England had 
mach to boast of — nay, and that the associate of this individual, 
in his editorial labaore, was another individaBl actually undergoing 
the sentence c^ transportation, as a convict holding a mere tiokot of 

"In these circmnstances, it appeared to me that it was the 
bonnden duty of eveiy person wbo had the welRiro of the colony at 
heart, and who felt hunself at all competent to the ta^k, to oipoee, 
and thereby, if possible, to put an end to a system which admitted 
such enormities. With this view, and with this view alone, was tho 
article written, for which I am now called to answer before Your 
Honours, as a false, scandalons, and malicious libel, That artiola 
wss written to impress upon the repntable portion of this oommnnlty 
this important prinoiple, — that an individual i^ I " i il ion i r n :. 
ported bo this colony for hia crimes was inc<iiii[ 
management of sooh an ei^ne as the press iu N 
that a Btal« of things which permitted snob an ii 
the management of snch an engine was a posii i' 
colony, dangeroos to the interests of pure momlity, iind tho gi 
obstacle that oonld possibly exist to the attainun.i 
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rights and privileges wHioh all classes of its free inhabitants so 
ardently desire. 

'' The principle contended for in the article referred to — viz., that 
an emancipated convict is incompetent to have the management of 
the pnblic press — conld never for one moment admit of question in 
England ; and if snch a question is entertained^ and requires to be 
agitated here, it only shows that we are as much at the antipodes of 
Great Britain in point of moral feeling as we are in point of geo- 
graphical position. No emancipated convict would ever dream of 
making such a bold experiment on the forbearance of the community, 
as to assume the management of so powerful an engine as the press 
in any of His Majesty's three kingdoms ; and if the enormity has 
been practised and tolerated here, it only shows how deeply we have 
sunk, as a community, below the standard of public feeling in Eng- 
land ; and how absolutely necessary it is, for those who have the 
welfare of this colony at heart, to make the most strenuous and un- 
remitting efforts to put an end to a system which permits such enor- 
mities, and thereby to elevate the tone of public feeling in this colony 
to its proper, its English level. 

" It will doubtless be argued in reply to this reasoning, that the 
state of things in this colony is very different from what it is in 
England, — that we have here a community consisting in a great 
measure of emancipated convicts, and a large number of convicts in 
actual bondage ; but this difference, so far from rendering it either 
expedient or safe for the community to have the press in this colony 
under such management as Tlie Sydney Oaaette is under at this 
moment, increases the danger of such a state of things tenfold, and 
renders it a matter of still more urgent and imperious necessity to 
have so preposterous a system brought to an end. 

" Your Honours are well aware of the nature and strength of those 
feelings that constitute what is styled esp^'it de corps — how they 
warp a man's understanding, and scoop out a totally different chan- 
nel for his affections from the one in which they would otherwise 
have flowed. What, then, I would ask, is the nature of those feel- 
ings that constitute the esprit de corps of an emancipated convict ? 
or in what particular channel do his sympathies flow P Why, the 
sympathies of an emancipated convict must necessarily be exercised 
in favour of all and sundry who belong to the same class as he has 
himself belonged to, and who occupy the same situation as he has 
occupied himself — for the tenants of hulks and jails, for men who 
are actually undergoing the sentence of transportation for their 
crimes — and it is a principle in human nature, that when our sym- 
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paihies are engaged for any man's person, they are most easily trans- 
ferable to his acts. Sympathy for the criminal, on the part of the 
emancipated convict, thns becomes sympathy for his crime. The 
feeling of kindliness towards the one becomes a feeling of tenderness 
towards the other ; in proof of which I can appeal to Your Honours 
for the truth of the statement I have already made in reference to 
the state of pnblic feeling in this colony, viz. — that the name by 
which Grvme is most frequently distinguished in this colony is vnii" 
fortune. The natural result, therefore, of a state of things, in which 
the press has been under the management of emancipated convicts and 
ticket-of-leave men, or of men who have the same esprit de corps with 
these classes of our community, — is that the standard of morals and 
of public feeling has been authoritatively lowered throughout the 
colony, and that the press generaUy has sunk to a somewhat corre- 
spondingly low and degraded condition. But the principle of esprit 
de corps operates to the disadvantage and injury of the community, 
in the case of an emancipated convict having the management of the 
press, in another and most important respect; for, taking it for 
granted, as I feel constrained to do, that an emancipated convict, 
who assumes the management of such an engine as the press in this 
colony, must necessarily be an unreformed character, what reg^ard 
can the man who has no character of his own have for the character 
of others ? His object, in accordance with the well-known principles 
of human nature, must necessarily be to reduce all and sundry to the 
same level with himself— to obliterate the sense or recollection of his 
own disgrace by obliterating the distinctions between vice and virtue. 

** Now, considering that The Sydney Gazette had been the prime 
source of pollution, and the chief cause of the degpradation of 
the press, in this colony, and considering also, that this had arisen 
from that paper being at present under the management of convicts 
and emancipated convicts, as well as from its having been almost all 
along under the influence of men whose sentiments and opinions had 
been formed, and whose characters had been cast, in that mould ; — 
it appeared to me that I should be discharging a public and most 
important duty, by pointing out to the colony the true character of a 
system of such enormity, that so powerful and influential an engine 
as the press might, if possible, be wrested from the hands of incom- 
petent and unworthy persons. 

" And to satisfy Your Honours that such was the real orig^ and 
object of the article which has been characterized by the plaintiff as 
a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, I shall read a portion of it to 
Your Honours : — 

F f 2 
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day, and aspeoially when Us readers oomprised ODly a Bmall portion 
of the general popnlation, hia office was neither important nor ia- 
Snential. Bucli wa£ the atata of the periodical literature of Great 
Britain within the recollection of many indiriduala yet alive g the 
maaa of the people ware ntterlf devoid of onriosity a« to what waa 
happening in tlie great world aronnd them ; and the mieerable peri- 
odi<»d press of the period merely fiuniahed the ooimtry aqnirs, tbs 
paiiah clergyroan, end the village milliner, with a list of the biithe, 
marriages, and deaths of the day. 

" ' The first important event that led to a difierent state of things — 
aronang the nation from its state of lethargy, and exoiting the pieea 
into TigoroDS action — was the American war ; an event which in one 
day severed thirteen flonrisfaing colonies &om the parent state, and 
snly'ected the British arms to a series of disastroas repnlaes, such as 
they had never experienced &om all the ohivaliy of France. That 
event, awakening as it did a warm sympathy on behalf of the iiynied 
and oppressed Americans in the hreants of a large proportion of the 
general intelligence and virtne of the nation, led the people at lai^ 
to inquire, on the one hand, into the political rights erf their fellow- 
snl^eots, the late colonists of America i and to hold an inquest, on 
the other, on the miserable policy of their mlers, whose incapacity 
and gross mismanagement had made the nation — 

" ' A destiny meet. 
So dark with dishoDoni, so fool with defeat. 

"'Shortly after this period of national eioitement, the French 
Bevolntion came like a thnnder-dap npon the dwellers in the world. 
By that eart?tguai:e — in the course <rf which f/ia f«nth port of the 
Babylonish city fell, and the sun and mocm icere darkSTied, and tJu 
>tar> routed to give their light in the political firmament of an ancient 
European kingdom — the minds of men were again strongly excited, 
and the press began to exercise an inflaence and a power which it 
had never done before. The natore and oLaraetor nf tlila eTcltemebt 
were altogether political ; and the inqtiirit'S to ivlii<')> it li-d rosjiectcd 
the constitntion and the adniinjatratinu of govi^mmaut, and the 
national, civil, and political rights of men. 

" ' The nnfortnnate iaane of the French Revolution, Em d the mlli^ 
tary despotism in which it terminiitcJ, eii 
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England to repress the spirit of the age fur a whole quarter of a 
oentory, by involving the nation in what is now considered, almost 
nniversallyi an n]:\ju8t and nnneoesaary war. Bat that war came to 
an end, and so also did the peace that followed it ; for in a period of 
profound tranqnillitj the revolntionary drum was again beat fiercely, 
and France, Belgium, and Poland were fearfollj convulsed to their 
centres. Surrounded though they were with the ocean waves, it was 
not to be supposed that the British Isles could remain unaffected in 
the midst of this moving of the waters ; the revolutionary wave passed 
over them also, and the Beform Bill was the earliest grand result of 
the mighty movement that ensued. In the progress of that move- 
ment the press suddenly assumed a position which it had never 
occupied before, and began to exert an influence which no party, 
however wealthy, or numerous, or powerful, could disregard with im- 
punity ; for, instead of merely affording the country squire, the parish 
clergyman, and the village milliner, a list of the births, marriages, 
and deaths of the day, as it did fifty years ago, that powerful engine 
now commands the willing attention of myriads and myriads more 
of the general population, and has acquired the power of influencing, 
either for good or for evil, vast masses of men. In short, the object 
of the press is no longer to furnish a list of " hair-breadth 'scapes, 
and moving accidents by flood and field," but to enlighten the under- 
standing and to guide the judgment of nations, and thereby to 
ameliorate the condition of the human race. In pursuance of this 
object it has reared for itself a dictatorial throne in the face of all 
Europe, and giveii fortl^ laws for the general welfare of society, 
which even monarchs must obey ; it sits in judgment on all matters 
of foreign and domestic policy, and from its ultimate decisions there 
lies no appeal ; it holds its inquests on the characters and principles of 
all public men, from the first Magistrate of the State to the meanest 
constable : and whereas the old British Constitution acknowledged 
only King, Lords, and Commons, it has in so fiar new niodelled that 
Constitution, as to get itself acknowledged the fourth, and that not 
the least influential^ estate of the realm. 

" ' What, then, shall we think of the state of things in a commu- 
nity, formed of British subjects, in which the manager of so powerful 
an engine, the occupant of a situation of such commanding influence 
and such high responsibility, is an individual who was only yester- 
day, as it were, a transported felon, and whose ankles are probably 
still blue with the marks of his iron fetters ? What shall we think 
of the presumption of the party or parties who could insult the good 
feelings of a whole community by such an arrangement? What 
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8haJl we think of the moral and political degradation of that com- 
munity itself, that oonld tolerate snob an arrangement for a single 
day? 

" ' The late Mr. Bobert Howe, editor and {Hroprietor of TIm Sydney 
Ottzette, being nnfortnnately supposed useful to the late colonial 
administrations in a variety of ways, was treated by these administra- 
tions with especial indulgence, and occasionally receired farouTS 
which the rival editors of the colony could not even hope to obtain. 
In this way a person of the name of O'Shaug^essy was assigned to 
him as a government-man or convict-servant,, and was found so use- 
ful in that capacity, as a collector of accidents and general reporter 
to the paper, that Mr. Howe treated him with much more indulgence 
as a convict-servant than he could have had directly from the Govern- 
ment as the holder of a ticket-of-leave. O'Shaughnessy, our readers 
will perceive, was of the class of specials or literary convicts ~a 
class, which Sir Bobert Feel rightly considered as far more dangerous 
to the reputable portion of this community than the poor Irish White- 
boy or English machine-breaker, and, accordingly, ordered the late 
Grovemor to send direct to the penal settlements of Wellington Yalley, 
Moreton Bay, or Norfolk Island ; but of which Greneral Darling occa- 
sionally allowed individuals, in direct contravention of that salutary 
regulation, to get back to Sydney, to the great annoyance of the 
colony. At what time or in what manner O'Shaughnessy obtained 
his emancipation — whether by servitude or by favour — we neither 
know nor care ; but during the respective incumbencies of the Bev. 
Messrs. Mansfield and Garmichael, as editors of The Syd/ney Oaaette, 
for some time after the death of Mr. Howe, he occasionally wrote 
secondary articles for The Sydney Gazette (by whose proprietors he 
was still engaged as reporter, derk, and newsmonger), which, in 
order to enable those who were no judges of style to distinguish from 
his principal's were generally indicated by an index or hand.' 

" It was then stated that O'Shaughnessy had at length become 
editor of The Sydney Oazette, and that the paper had declined in con- 
sequence. 

" But the evil done to this colony generally, by the introduction of 
such a man as Mr. O'Shaughnessy into such a situation as the one he 
occupies, is of a still more serious kind. In short, it is the most 
effectual means that could possibly be adopted by the worst enemies 
of the colony, to lower its character in the estimation of His Majesty's 
Grovemment and the Parliament of England, fmd to bring it into 
absolute contempt. 

" It will doubtless be urged in reply to these observations, that 
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an emancipated convict is restored to all the rights and privileges of 
a free subject, and may therefore nndertake the management of the 
press, as well as fill any other situation for which he is competent. 
I admit that the emancipated convict is restored to all the rights and 
privileges of a free subject, inasmuch as he is free to claim, and is 
sure to receive, the protection of the law as a member of society, in 
the exercise of whatever reputable business or calling he may engage 
in for earning an honest livelihood, equally with any other free sub- 
ject of the realm f but if it is meant to be insinuated, as is generally 
done when the case is argued by the press in this colony, that the 
emancipated convict is restored to all the rights and privileges of a 
free subject, in such a sense that he stands thereafter upon exactly 
the same ground, in all respects whatsoever, as any other free subject 
on whom the sentence of transportation has never passed, I deny the 
position altogether. Why, if the restoration to rights and privileges, 
which an emancipated convict who has undergone the sentence of 
transportation can rightly claim, is to be understood in so wide and 
unlimited a sense as is thus contended for, then might we find an 
emancipated convict, provided he had previously received the requi- 
site education, sitting on that bench with Your Honours, or pleading 
as a barrister in this Court ; for these are objects of ambition to 
which every other free subject may look forward under our happy 
constitution, in which mere humbleness of birth precludes no man 
from either seeking or obtaining the highest honours of the State. 
But Your Honours are aware, that no such anomaly can possibly 
occur even in this land of anomalies : for, in order to keep the foun- 
tain of justice pure and unsuspected, and to maintain a becoming 
respect for this Honourable Court throughout the country, this Court 
has found it both expedient and necessary to protect itself from the 
intrusion of any such individuals ; insomuch, that not only is it in- 
competent for an emancipated convict to sit on that bench with 
Your Honours as a judge, or to plead in this Court as a barrister, it 
is even incompetent for him to practise in the lowest rank of the 
profession as an attorney. And, if it is indispensably necessary for 
the public welfare, and for the interests of justice and morality in 
this colony, to protect this Court from the intrusion of emancipated 
convicts into any department of the legal profession, are not these 
interests equally concerned, and does not regard for the public wel- 
fare equally demand, that the situation of an editor of a public news- 
paper shaJl be protected from a similar intrusion,— especially in an 
age like the present, in which the press claims for itself a species of 
absolute domination over all interests, over all classes of society, 
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over all men ? If a judge acts corraptly, he is amenable to justice, 
and may be impeached with comparative facility ; if a barrister or 
attorney acts corruptly, it is in the power of this Court to stidke him 
off the rolls : but if the editor of a newspaper acts corruptly — if the 
director of the public press disseminates opinions that are subversive 
of the peace, and ruinous to the morals of society — by what law 
shall we bring him to justice ? at what bar shall we impeach him of 
his moral incompetency ? The interests of justice and the welfare 
of the public demand, therefore, that the situation of the editor of a 
public journal shall be protected from the intrusion of incompetent 
persons, of persons in whom the public cannot place confidence, just 
as much as the situation of an attorney, or of a barrister, or of a 
judge. And if a situation of such commanding influence in society 
as that which secures to an individual the management of the press, 
is nevertheless intruded into by an individual morally and pplitically 
incompetent to hold it, one in whom the public can have no confi- 
dence, and who only employs his power for the injury of society, it 
becomes the duty of every honest man — of every maoi who has the 
welfare of society at heart — to impeach that individual of his incom- 
petency at the bar of public opinion, as I have done the plaintiff in 
the article for which I am called to answer this day. In short, tho 
man who would maintain that the restoration of an individual, upon 
whom the sentence of transportation has passed, to the rights and 
privileges of a free subject, renders that individual morally and politi- 
cally competent for any situation whatsoever, — that man's motto is 
not Fifxi jiisHtia, but RiuU cceVum ; or, in other words, " Let all the 
distinctions that subsist in civilized society be done away with ; let 
those landmarks which the Eternal has established between right 
and wrong, be entirely removed ; and let the world revert to that 
state of chaos in which it existed ere the Creator said. Let there he 
Ughtf and separated the light from the darkness. 

" I am no lawyer, and cannot appeal to legal authorities ; but I 
appeal to Your Honours, whether there are any to refer to in this 
particular case ; nay, I am confident there is not a single case in 
all the law-books in England, of an emancipated convict assuming 
the manaigement of the press. I shall take the liberty, however, of 
citing one or two cases from the ancient classics, to point out in 
what manner public opinion usually operated, in excluding indi- 
viduals, in the condition of the plaintiff, frx)m situations of influence 
and prominence in society, even when the standard of public morals 
was pitched far lower than it is in Christian nations. In the reign 
of the Emperor Augustus, a fr«edman, who had somehow acquired 
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an immense fortune in the city of Borne, oonceired himself entitled, 
on the gronnd of his wealth, to occupy one of those seats in the 
Boman amphitheatre, that were appropriated, by the law of Otho, 
to Boman citizens of equestrian rank. The poet Horace, observing 
the circumstance, was moved with indignation at the individual, 
and, in an ode on the subject, addressed him in such terms as the 
following : — 

" 'Iberids peruste funibus latus, 
Et crura dura compede ; * 

''Thou who hast Undergone corporal punishment, and whose legs 
have been bound in double irons, how canst thou presume to 
assume the rank and place of the honourable citizens of Bome?" 
During the same emperor's reign, a regiment of Boman soldiers 
had allowed themselves to be taken prisoners by the enemy — a 
circumstance which was held much more disreputable in ancient 
than it is in modem times ; and the government had resolved not 
only to ransom them from the enemy, but to restore them to their 
place among the troops of the line. Horace felt as highly in- 
dignant at the measure as he did in the case of the freedman, and 
in a beautiful ode on the subject he thus writes : — 

" * Flagitio additis 
Damnum. Neque amissos colores 

Lana refert medicata fuco : 
Nee vera virtus, quum semel ezcidit. 

Curat reponi deterioribus.' 

" The restoration you propose is not only disgraceful, but a serious 
loss to the commonwealth. Wool, when once dyed, never recovers 
its original colour ; and when a virtuous character is once lost, it 
cannot be restored." I should be sorry to subscribe to these senti- 
ments in their full extent : I only quote them to show, that public 
opinion has operated in all countries in excluding, from situations 
of prominence and influence in society, men who have once degraded 
themselves by their criminality in the eye of the law. 

"'It will doubtless be argued in reply, that to exclude emanci- 
pated convicts from any situation in society which they have ability 
to occupy, is repugnant to those principles of charity that dis- 
tinguish the Christian religion, and that therefore the right hand of 
fellowship should be held forth to help the emancipated convict 
over the stile^ into every situation which a freeman, on whom the 
sentence of transportation has never passed, may lawfully occupy. 
But Your Honours are well aware that there is a spurious charity 
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in the world, wUcb. often passes onirent for the tme ; and that 
individTialB can never have claims npon our charitable feelings in- 
consistent with the exercise of justice to society at large. ' Jampri- 
dem, eqnidem/ exclaimed the famous .Cato in the Senate-House at 
Borne, when Julius CsBsar, who was afterwards emperor, was 
pleading for the manifestation of charitable and kindly feelings 
towards the men who had been engaged in Catiline's conspiracy ; 
' Jampridem, equidem, nos vera rerum yocabula amisimus ; quia 
bona aliena largiri liberalitas, maJarum rerum audacia, fortitude 
Yooatur : eo respublica in extreme sita. Sint sane, quoniam ita se 
mores habent, liberales ex sociorum fortunis ; sint misericordes in 
furibus SBrarii : ne illis sanguinem nostrum largiantur, et dum 
pauds sceleratis parcunt, bonos omnes i>erditum eant/ — ' It is long; 
indeed, since we lost the proper designations of things: for to 
make free with and to squander away other people's property is 
now called liberality, and the audacity that perpetrates the most 
flagitious actions is styled boldness and spirit : at such a pass, in 
regard to virtuous feeling, has the commonwealth arrived. But if 
public feeling, if public morals, are indeed in so low a state, let men 
be liberal, if they please, with their own property, and with that of 
their friends ; let them show their kindly feelings, if they so incline, 
to common thieves and robbers : but let them not sacrifice our best 
interests to persons of this description ; and while they manifest a 
benignant disposition to a few miscreants, let them not devote the 
whole class of reputable men to one common ruin.' 

"Particular stress is laid in the plaintiff's affidavit on that part 
of the article in which it is asserted that the plaintiff is not a re- 
formed character. I shall read the portion of the article to which 
the plaintiff particularly refers : — 

'* * We shall be told that Mr. O' Shaughnessy is a reformed personage : 
we deny that he is so. A modest retiring disposition is the uniform 
accompaniment of sincere penitence, of genuine reformation ; and we 
maintain, in the face of the whole colony, and without the least fear 
of contradiction, that if Mr. O' Shaughnessy had possessed such a spirit 
in any degree, he would have shrunk back from a situation of such 
peculiar prominence and responsibility, as that of Editor of The 
Syd/ney Gazette, even although it had been injudiciously offered him 
on the one hand, and though he had been quite fit for it on the 
other. 

" * The brazen-faced impudence of the man who could presume to 
step fi:Y)m the situation of government-man or assigned servant to 
the late Mr. Bobert Howe into that of Editor of The Sydney Gazette, 
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or, in other words, literary dictator to the lieges in this colony, and 
could set himself down in a sort of magisterial chair, to pronounce 
authcxritatiYely on the character and actions of reputable men, and to 
issue fbrth opinions to a gaping public thrice a week on matters of 
gOTemment and le£pUdation, sufficiently proves that he has no right 
or title to the epithet reformed, and that he is just as bad at heart as 
when he was legged ^ in Dublin. And has His Mi^'esty's colony of 
New South Wales indeed come to such a pass, that we must all be 
9chooled.j forsooth, by a fellow like this P' 

" Why, when Your Honours consider what sort of an engine the 
press is and what sort of jurisdiction it claims over all classes of 
society, over all interests whatever, I am sure Your Honours will 
admit that a really reformed, emancipated convict would never pre- 
sume to assume the management of such an engine, or the exercise 
of such a jurisdiction. And yet the plaintiff has the assurance to 
come to Your Honours to demand the punishment of the writer of 
this article, because, forsooth, it has a tendency to injure him in his 
trade or profession, ! Why, if he ventured to carry on such a trade, 
or to exercise such a profession in England, the populace would 
have him burnt in effigy for the insult he had dared to i>erpetrate on 
the virtuous feelings of the community. 

" I submit then to Your Honours, whether the article for which 
I am this day called to answer, as a £Eklse, scandalous, and malicious 
libel, is, in any respect, either false, or scandalous, or malicious; 
and whether it is not rather a fair comment on the principle or 
text which it proposed to establish, — viz. that an emancipated con- 
vict, that is, an individual who has once been transported to this 
colony for his crimes as a felon, is morally unfit, and politically 
incompetent, to undertake the management of the press in this 
convict cojony. 

"It will, doubtless, be maintained, that the character of my 
article, and the course I have taken in this defence, are inconsistent 
with the genius and spirit of the Christian i^pligion : but that religion, 
which was designed for the reformation of mankind and the moral 
renovation of the world, carries in it terrors to evil-doers, as well 
as praise to those that do weU ; and there is nothing for which it 
ever evinces a deeper anxiety, than that the fountains of knowledge 
and the sources of instruction should be kept pure and uncorrupted. 

" But if it should be represented as inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of a minister of religion, who, it will doubtless be alleged, ought 

* The cant word for apprehended or convicted. 
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always to be me«k and lowly, like his Master, to asBDme the rindtca- 
tion ot the ligMB of the public and the claima of virtae in thig par- 
tioQlu' instance, I beg to observe, that there are occasions on whieh 
this mild and gentle demeanoni is as unbofitting a miDister of re- 
ligion aa an oppoiite demeanoor is on all others. When the divine 
Author of Christianity fonnd the Temple »t Jemsalem polluted with 
the presence of nnworthy persons, did He merely go np to them, and 
reqneet them in a very mild manner to walk out ? No ! He made a 
whip of small oords, and soonrged them &om within the sacred 
praoinots ; and I submit to Yonr Honoora whether I have been doing 
anything more, as a miniater of religion, than merely acting on 
this precedent, and following np this example in endeaTonring, in 
the artiale for which I hare this day been called to answer 
before Your Honours, to cleanse and to pnrify the press in this 
colony ? " 

On the oonclnmon of this speech, which was listened to through. 
ont with the most profound attention, the Chief Justice, after con- 
ferring for a few minutes with the other jndges, observed, that the 
Court, eieroising the fonntiona of a grand jury, but without entering 
into the merits of the case, conceived there was sufficient matter 
npon the plaintiff's affidavit for referring the oaae to a jury, and 
would therefore make (he role absolnte. 

There was an nnnaually large numbar of the respectable iuhabi- 
taots of Sydney present during the proceediugB, which appeared to 
eiciC« the deepest interest. The reading of certain parts of the 
obnoiioDS article, especially a paseago containing an extract of an 
imaginary speech in the House of Commons, by Mr. Watt's late 
master, Mr. Morrison,* gave general amnsement ; even the stem 
Tisage of Mr. Wentwortb, connscl for the plaintiff though he was, 
was occasionally relaxed into a smile at the expense of iiis chant. 
At all events, nothing could possibly have happened in the colony 
more strongly calculated then this prosecntion to advance the ol^jecb 



* James Morrison, Esq., M.P., the head of the great mcroontilo 
houae in Fore Btreet, London, in which W^tc had boon employed 
-when he committed the crime of embezzlouiunt iind forgery, fur 
which he was oonvioted end transported, v/sia reprt'seiited in the 
«mitted part of the article in the Oi("n!>i Juui-niil, making a 
speech in the Honse of Commons, in reply tu Mr. Bulwer, H^., 
who had been eatmsted with a Petition from the em aapigwhl Uttltl 
day, praying for Free Institutions and a House of Jl 



) em aapigwhi atjM 
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for wbloh the obnoxioTis article was written, or eyentnally to raise 
the character of the colonial press. The case has excited intense 
interest in all quarters, and wo have reason to believe, that the resnlt 
has been a general acquiescence in the soundness of Dr. Lang's 
position. Mr. O'Shaughnessy, it seems, has taken the hint, and 
made his exit from the Oazette office ; and although he has left a 
ticket-of-leave man (the convict Watt) virtually in his place, we shall 
not consider our task accomplished till we have put down that 
enormity also. 
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Page 276. 
Colonial Profligacy in the Olden Time. 

Mr. John Thomas Wilson, the managing partner in an eztensiTe 
Sheffield house in Sydney, had for several years been one of the most 
prominent individuals of _our colonial community ; being a leading 
member of all the joint -stock speculations of the country, and either 
secretary, treasurer, or honorary member of almost every religious 
or philanthropic society in the colony. It was ascertained, however, 
by the parties connected with the Colonial journal which I had 
established, that he had not only seduced a young Scotch widow of 
the name of Cavill, the sister of on^ of the free emigrant Scotch 
mechanics whom I had carried out to the colony in the year 1831, 
but that, after sending that young woman clandestinelj home to her 
frienda in. Scotland, vdth a promise, forsooth, that he would very 
soon follow her and marry her there, he had taken under his protec- 
tion a woman of the name of Taylor, who had deserted her husband 
in Tasmania, and come to New South Wales to practide as an actress. 
Wilson had even proposed to take the Sydney theatre for this 
woman; and in various ways his profligacy was ostentatiously 
obtruded upon the public, while his procedure towards the relatives 
of the young Scotch widow had been peculiarly distinguished for its 
heartlessness and enormity. In short, the c»,se of this individual 
appeared to the parties connected with the Colonist journal eminently 
deserving of exposure, as well from the prominence of the delinquent 
as from the character of his immorality. The following jeu d*esprit 
was accordingly published in that paper on the Slst of March, 1836:— r 
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THE FAMILY MAN; 

A NEW SONG. 

{J!o he sung at the next Concert.) 
Tune — We*ll run the risk for a* tliat, 

John Thomas was a Shropshire man, 

And eke a worthy nailer ; 
He had a stent- bnilt portly frame. 

And his flame she was a Taylor; 
Who, though she tried to fasten John 

In Hymen's pleasant noose, 
Found to her cost, alas ! that he 

Was not a Taylor's goose. 

She bound him with a silken cord. 

And then a cord of cotton ; 
But silk and cotton, flax and tow, 

Snapp'd as if each were rotten ! 
She took to pouting then, and vow'd 

She'd sooner die of hunger. 
Than e'er be bound with huUock chains 

Or wed an Iron/monger ! 

" What is't you say P " said he, as she 

Stood bolt upon the hoa/rds ; 
" You're tenfold happier than if Icept 

By half a dozen lords. 
There's not a show-room in the place 

Can be compared with mine ; 
There's not a woman on the town 

Has such a lot as thine. 

" Why, there's the Sydney Theatre, — 

Its owners wish to let it ; 
'Twould be the noblest spec of all, 

If we could only get it. 
We'd take it either by the week, 

Or by the month or year j 
And there's n)y good friend Burdekin' 

Will back us out, my dear.' 



» 



8 The head of the Sheffield House. 
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Said Parson Hill one day, as they 

Were riding in tbeir carriage, 
" Why, you'U disgrace ns all, friend John, 

If you don't make this a marriage. 
The thing has got aboat the toym, 

In fearful notoriety ; 
And, mind, we'U tnm yon out of each 

Eeligious Society." 

John Thomas blush' d, and said 'twas strange 

How idle people Cayill, 
But he would tell him all the truth 

And the whole case unrayel. 
He would have married long ago ; 

(He's of the marrying kidney :) 
But when one has a wife at home. 

He can't have one in Sydney. 

The sensation produced in the town of Sydney, and indeed all over 
the colony, by the pubh'cation of this little jeu d'esprit, was quite 
unprecedented, the parties concerned being known to everybody, 
while the allusions were uniyersally intelligible. • 

It is unnecessary to detail the legal proceedings to which this pub- 
lication, although never prosecuted directly as a libel, indirectly gave 
rise. They involved a struggle for moral ascendancy, in which the 
powers of evil, numerous and influential in the colony at the time, 
were arrayed in mortal hate on the one hand against the interests 
of public and private virtue on the other, while the whole colony 
were spectators of the scene. John Thomas at length, I may add, 
made what is called in Scotland a moonlight flitting from Sydney, 
carrying off with him a steamboat, and otherwise defrauding the 
public. He was last heard of keeping a low public-house somewhere 
in the Straits of Malacca, where he died. 
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Page 318. 

The following is an Extract from the speech of Sir George Gipps 
in the Legislative Council, on Thursday, 9th July, 1840, on the 
second reading of the Bill for appointing Gommissioners to inquire 
into the claims to grants of land in New Zealand : — 
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" I have not heard one reasonable and disinterested person object 
to the main purpose of this Bill. Of all the witnesses examined 
before the Committee of the House of Lords in 1838, no one was so 
wild as to say that all purchases from the natives of New Zealand 
were to be acknowledged : no one pretended, because the Narraganset 
Indians sold Connecticut, as we have been told they did, for a certain 
number of old coats and pairs of breeches, or because they sold 
Rhode Island (as I find they did) for a pair of spectacles, that there- 
fore Her Majesty is bound to acknowledge as valid, purchases of a 
similar nature in New Zealand. The witnesses whom I have alluded 
to all considered the New Zealanders as minors or as wards of Chan- 
cery, incapable of managing their own affairs, and therefore entitled 
to the same protection as the law of England affords to persons under 
similar or analogous circumstances. To set aside a bargain on the 
ground of fraud, or of the incapacity of one of the parties to under- 
stand the nature of it, or his legal inability to execute it, is a pro- 
ceeding certainly not unknown to the law of England ; nor is it in 
any way contrary to the spirit of equity ; the injustice would be in 
confirming any such bargain ; there would indeed be no excuse for 
Her Majesty's advisers, if, by the exercise of her prerogative, she 
were to confirm lands to persons who pretend to have purchased 
them at the rate of four hundred acres for a penny ; for that is, as 
near as I can calculate it, the price paid by Mr. Wentworth and his 
associates for their twenty millions of acres in the Middle Island. 

"A great deal was said by this gentleman, in the course of his 
address to the Council, of corruption and jobbery, as well as of the 
love which men in office have for patronage. But, gentlemen, talk 
of corruption ! talk of jobbery ! why if all the corruption which has 
defiled England since the expulsion of the Stuarts were gathered 
into one heap, it would not make such a sum as this ; if all the jobs 
which have been done since the days of Sir Robert Walpole, were 
collected into one job, they would not make so big a job as the one 
which Mr. Wentworth asks me to lend a hand in perpetrating ; — the 
job, that is to say, of making to him a grant of twenty millions of 
acres, at the rate of one hundred acres for a farthing ! The Land 
Company of l^ew South Wales has been said to be a job : one million 
of acres at eighteen pence an acre has been thought to be a pretty 
good job ; but it absolutely v^ishes into nothing by the side of Mr. 
Wentworth's job. 

" In the course of this gentleman's argument, he quoted largely 
from Vattel and the Law of Nations to prove the right of indepen- 
dent people to sell their lauds ; and he piteously complained of the 
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grieroiu injiutice which we shonld do to the Kew Ze&Unden, If wa 
won to denf them the same right ; and the Coimoil maj reoollect 
that when I reminded iiim that he was hen to maintain hli own 
rights, and not those of the New Zealajiden, ha niplied, not inaptly, 
that, as hia wm b deriratiTO ri|^t. It waa neceesaiy for him to ihow 
th&t it had prerionBlj eiiated in the persona from whom he derired 
It ; it was, in &ct, nscessarj for him to show that the right existed 
in the nine aayages, who were lately in Sydney, to mU the Uiddlo 
Island, in order to show his own right to pnrohaae it from tlutm at 
theiatoof four hnndied acrai for a penny! ! 

" Lastly, gentlemen, it has been said, that the principles on whiah 
this Bill is fi>nndedaie derived ftom the times of Cortex and Piiatrot 
times, when not only the rights of nncirilized nations, but the rights 
also of homanity, were disr^arded. To this I answer, that what> 
erer may be the changes (and thank Heaven they are many) which 
the progress of religion and enlightenment have prodnoed amongst 
ns, they are all in favour of the savage, and not against him. It 
wonld be indeed the vary height of hypocrisy in Her lbyesty*a 
Gorenunent to abstain, or pretend to abstain, for religion's sake, 
from despoiling these poor savages of their lands, and yet to allow 
them to be despoiled by individnaU being snlgeots of Her Majesty, 
It is in the spirit of that enlightenment whii^ charaoleriies the pre> 
■eut age, that the British Qoremment is now abont to interfere in 
the affiur« of New Zealand. That it interferes against its wUI, and 
«n]y under the force of cinmmetanaee, is evident frum Lord Nor- 
manby's despatch g the ot^eots for which we go to New Zealand an 
clearly set forth in it, and amongst the foremost is tlie noble ono of 
reacaing a most interesting raoe of men from that fete which contact 
with the nations of Christendom has iiii,j"MM jii\:iLi.i' 
bappily bronght npon the nnoiviliKed tn^L'^ uf ilu' cnrili, 

"One of the gentlemen who appeared before yun did n 
kTow at this table, and before this Conncil^ that he cm 
motive Her H^jesty's Ministers can have in ilesiritig tbo acqnlsim 
of New Zealand, but the increase of their own putronago. ~~ 
gentleman is very probably also imable to imagine oi 
for the exercise of Her Mq'esty'e prert>gativo than tJ 
her aabjeots. These, gentlemen, may bu Mr. Wea 
I will not insalt yon by sappoeing that they lu 
■till believe that there is soch a thing aj paUb 
integrity is not ntterly banished from thu boasfe 
To ytinr hoods, therefore, I oommlt this Bill. \ 
deal wiUi it aocordlng to yoor conBCiGiii.<e°, and % 
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denoe whioh yon onght to exercise ; having a dne regard for the 
hononr of the Crown and interests of the subject : whilst for myself, 
in respect to this occupation of New Zealand by Her Majesty, I may, 
I tmst, be permitted to exclaim, as did the standard-bearer of the. 
Tenth Legion, when Ceesar first took possession of Great Britain — 
* "Ei ego eerie ojUciwm mev/m Bet^ubUcos atque Imperatori proestitero ;' 
fearless alike of what people may say or think of me, I will perform 
my duty to the Queen and the public." 



APPENDIX VII. 
Page 295. 

"THE PEESENT MONETAEY CEISISj 

"OB^ SCR. DASHSS'S EXAMINATION. 

" There is nothing that, to us at least, savours so much of folly and 
self-delusion, if not of hypocrisy and absolute dishonesty, as the 
practice of some of our contemporaries, as well as of certain of their 
readers and supporters, in making a mystery about the causes of the 
present monetary crisis, as it is called — the present universal depres* 
sion both in town and country. Public meetings have been spoken 
of to investigate its causes and to suggest a remedy ; and if the new 
Legislative Council had only been in existence, there is no question 
but that a Committee would have been appointed long ago to take 
the subject in hand. Let us suppose, then, that such a Commiflee 
has actually been appointed. Our two members for Sydney must of 
course be present at the meetings i especially as one of them is 
chairman of the committee. Let us just step in, then, for a few 
minutes into the committee-room^ and listen to the proceedings, 
^ere they be :^ 

ComnUUee of the Legislative Council for ascertaining the ca/uses of 
the present general depres&ion throiighout the colony, and for sug- 
gesting a remedy, 

" Die Ma/rtiSf Sfc, ^c, Sessio Prima. 

"Mb. Dasheb examined. 

" Chairman. — * You are junior partner in the house of Flimsy, 
Dsksher, and Co. P' 
" Mr. Dasher,"^' Yes.' 
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" 2. *■ In what situation in society did yon move at home, and what 
might be the amonnt of yonr emolnments there V 

" *1 was principal clerk in the house in London, and my salary 
was 200Z. a year.' 

** 3. ' What sort of business did the house doj and what might be 
the style of living of the junior partner P* 

" * The house was doing a good stroke of business, and realizing 
considerable profits. The senior partner lived at Hackney; the 
junior in town — in a house adjoining the counting-house.' 

"4. 'Can you inform me whether the senior partner kept his 
parriageP' 

" ' No. Yery few London merchants do — comparatively speaking. 
The junior partner's establishment consisted of a man-servant of all 
work (for he had to do duty in the counting-house also) and two 
maid-servants.' 

" 5. ' Fray how many servants have you, as junior partner of the 
^ouse here ?' 

" ' Only nine ! I had more lately, but I have begun to retrench 
since the Bank of Australia business got wind.' 

"6. 'You require that number, I presume, for your establish- 
jnentp' 

" * It is difficult to do with fewer here, especially when one lives a 
little way out of town,^and keeps a riding-horse or two, besides a 
carriage and gig.' 

** 7. ' You deem it necessary, I presume, to keep up such an esta- 
blishment P' 

" ' Others do BO, and one must be like other people, you know. 
But it is the parties that involve one in expenses here^ I have told 
Mrs. Dasher fifty times that I wouldn't stand it.' 

" 8. ' You have had large advances from the banks ? ' 

" ' Only 40,0001. or 60,000Z. or so. We don't reckon that much 
here : I could mention a house that has had more than three times 
as much and no mistake.' 

'' 9. ' The profits on merchandize have been rather low recently, I 
understand?' 

" ' They won't pay the expenses of an establishment by half, sir.' 

" 10. ' Fray to what do you ascribe the depression throughout the 
colony?' 

" * To the exorbitantly high price of land, sir. I always tell Mrs. 

Dasher so 5 but she won't believe it. (CAairman-, aside, — A very 

sensible woman !) '* Look here, says I, Mrs. Dasher; if people have to 

^ pay twenty shillings an acre for land that ain't worth five, they won't 
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oome here at all ; and if they do they'll be mined." " Pshaw ! my 
dear/' says she, " it's not the land ; it*8 them low people as one 'as 
to 'sociate with here — 'orrid wulgar people as one wouldn't have in 
their kitchen at home. What do you think, Mr. Dasher ?" says she ; 
'< some on 'em doesn't know the use of finger-glasses ; they think it's 
for drinking with ! " * 

" 11. * Your wife mnst be a very superior woman, Mr. Dasher. 
Bnt I presume you have been doing a little in land ? ' 

" ' Thank you for Mrs. Dasher; and I have been doing something 
in land like other people ! I bought about 20,0001. worth at Fort 
Phillip!' 

"12. 'You mean you paid 20,0001. for it; but is it worth that 
now?' 

" ' Not a fourth of it ; and that is what I say — it is the high price 
of land that has ruined the colony ! " 

" 13. ' 1 presume you purchased your land since the present high 
price of twenty shillings an acre came into operation P ' 

" < Not an acre, sir ; but when other people bid high for land at a 
public sale, and you wish to have it, you must bid higher or be done 
out of it.* 

" 14. * I presume your land is well stocked ? " 

'' ' It wouldn't pay else. If one has land, one must have sheep and 
cattle to eat the grass.' 

" 15. * Pray, what might your stock cost when purchased ? ' 

" < The sheep cost two guineas a head and the cattle lOZ. — ^with 
the calves given in.' {^(JhoArmom^f aside. — A mere sucking calf 
himself.) 

" 16. ' They wouldn't bring that amount now ? * 

" * Not by one half, with all the increase ; leaving the interest of the 
money out of the question.' 

" 17. ' I presume you must have brought out a large amount of 
capital with you, to make such large investments P ' 

"'Not a farthing, sir; didn't I tell you I got 40,000Z. or 50,000Z. 
from the Bank of Australia ? ' 

" 18. ' And gave security on the land and stock ? ' 

" * Precisely. 

" 19. ' Pretty good security still, I presume ? ' 

" * So so ! But we must look for better times.' 

"20. 'You consider the high price of land the cause of the 
general depression. Now, as you have doubtless turned your atten- 
tion to the state of the country, pray what remedy would you pro- 
pose for the relief of the colony from its present embarrassments P 
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" ' A loan of a milHon or two on the secnrity of the land, nnder the 
gnarantee of the Home GoTemment, wonld, in my opinion, set ns all 
right.' 

" 21. * Wouldn't the interest of so large a sum be a heavy tax on 
the futnre industry of the colony ? ' 

" * People don't think of poAfing interest now-a-days, much less 
principal ! ' • 

"22. 'Yon mean they file their schednles, and make a clean 
stomach of it by swallowing a dose of onr new quack medicine, 
Burton's Purge.' 

" * Precisely.' (Exit Mr. Dasher.) 

"Chairman. — 'Ha! ha! ha! What a pretty fellow we have 
had here to begin with to be sure! A perfect specimen of the 
whole gang, however ! Why here is a person who comes and tells 
us that he was merely a merchant's clerk in London, at a salary of 
200Z. a year, and that the principal partner of the respectable house 
he belonged to, although doing a good stroke of business and living 
out of town, did not keep a carriage, but went into town every 
morning, and returned in the evening by the omnibus, or short 
sta^e; while the junior partner lived on the premises in town, 
having only two maid -servants, and getting the counting-house 
porter occasionally to go messages, or to wait at table when he had 
a friend or two at dinner. And yet here is this precious clerk, who 
probably, marries one of his master's maid-servants and comes to 
Sydney as the junior partner of the house here, and no sooner 
arrives than he sets up an establishment like a German prince — a 
precious sight better than some of these princes could afford to 
maintain— having nine servants, a carriage and a one-horse shay, 
with a riding-horse or two besides, and every thing to match; 
giving splendid parties, and affecting the aristocrat by looking 
down on honest industrious people whom he is likely to ruin in the 
end! Here is this fellow, I say, who comes here without a 
farthing, getting 40,000Z. or 50,0001. on his trumpery security, from 
the Bank of Australia, to invest in land, sheep, and cattle-^all 
purchased at enormous prices, because other unprincipled specu- 
lators like himself are enabled to go into the market with the same 
fictitious wealth — and telling us, now that all is gone, and there is 
nothing left to pay the piper, that he has thoughts of making a 
clean sweep out of his filthy interior by means of Burton's Purge. 
Gentlemen, can any community under the sun maintain itself under 
such an organized system of reckless extravagance and enormous 
speculation as this ? The high price of land, forsooth, the cause of 
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our dexyression ! Why, the fellow told us lie had purchased every 
acre of his land hejore the price had been raised to a pound an 
acre! It was raised to something like that price, at the Grovem- 
ment auctions, by himself, and others like him, whom these rotten 
oonoems, the Banks, had sent into the market with their pockets 
fhll of fifty pound notes, to raise the prices of everything over the 
heads of such honest men as most of my constituents ! And then 
as to the 'pana.cw, this person would prescribe for all our evils — a 
loan of a million or two from England, on the security of the waste 
lands of the colony, to /be guaranteed by the Home Grovemment — 
Gentlemen, the Home Government are not such flats ; neither are 
the London money-lenders. It will be quite sufficient to cure them 
of any propensity to lend money here, to show them how Burton's 
Purge has operated on the Colony for the last fifteen months. Why, 
it is as bad as repudiation, gentlemen ! It is downright swindling 
by wholesale ! But we must have a change in the law, gentlemen ; 
for if a poor fellow in the situation of a clerk who commits a breach 
of trust by appropriating other people's money to his own purposes, 
gets transported for his pains, there ought decidedly, I say, to b& a 
law to reach these wholesale swindlers, whether bankers or others, 
who get hold of other people's money and appropriate it to their own 
purposes, at this enormous rate. Gentlemen, it is half-past three : 
to your beefsteak and back to the House at four j for we shall have 
a sharp debate to-day on my motion to reduce the Govemor^s salaiy 
to 3000Z. a year.' — (Exewnt omnes)" 

The Pkbsext Monetary Crisis (continued.) 

" We were gratified to learn that the recent examination of Mr. 
Dasher before a committee of the forthcoming Legislative Council 
had served to open the eyes of certain of our readers as*to the true 
causes of the present monetary crisis. It is of great consequence to 
have such honest straightforward witnesses as Mr. Dasher to give 
evidence on so important a subject ; for when a man comes forward 
and states the particulars of his own history and experience on the 
road to ruin so very circumstantially as Mr. Dasher haa done, it 
enables us to discover how many others who have evidently been 
travelling on the same beaten track have ultimately reached the 
same goal. Judging from the past history of this colony, and the 
comparatively few failures that had taken place in it for many 
years, during our own long experience of its men and manners, 
previous to the year 1842, we supposed at first that the celebrated 
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patent medioine of the past year, we mean Barton's Purge, wta 
intended only for a few of the more intractable cases of onr Colonial 
Nosology. Bat it has unfortunately become quite a domestic medi- 
cine throughout the colony. It is in everybody's hand — ^in every, 
body's mouth ; and if it has not yet slain its thousands, it will evidently 
do so very soon. In such circumstances it is well to have such 
oases as that of Mr. Dasher to refer to. It is the general type of a 
whole class— ^d) vmo diaee omnes. In other words, Mr. Dasher is no 
unfit sample of our colonial mercantile community. 

" We presume our readers will not be unwilling to step into the 
oommittee-room once more. At all events as there is so little business 
doing at present, we do not know that they can spend an hour better, 
especially as Mr. Shorthorns, the settler, is to be examined to-day 
previous to his taking the benefit of the Purge. 
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Committee oftJie Legislative tJouncilfor ascertaining the ca/usesofthe 
present general djepression throughout the Colony and for suggesting 
a remedy. 

" Die LuncB, Sfc. §re., Sessio Secunda. 

"MR. SHORTHORNS EXAMINED. 

'' Chavrma/n, — ' You are an old settler in the colony, Mr. Shorthorns P ' 

" Mr, Shorthorns. — * Yes, sir j I came out in Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
time, and that is not yesterday, I think, now.' 
' " 16. ' You brought out an order for a grant of land, I presume, 
from Earl Bathurst, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies P ' 

" ' I did, sir, and selected two thousand acres, t)ie extent allowed 
me by the Governor, at Hunter's Biver.' 

" 17. ' Pray, what other indulgences accompanied the grant ? ' 

'' ' I had a few cattle, not exceeding ten, lent me from the Govem- 
m.ent herds, to be returned in seven years, together with rations for 
myself and about half-a-dozen convict servants for six months.' 

" ' 18. You had also an unlimited supply of convict labour of all 
kinds, free of cost ? ' 

" * Not quite unlimited. The Government in fact could not supply 
us with the number and description of labourers we required ; but 
there were few settlers at that time who could not get at least ten or 
twelve such laboui*ers, if they required them.' 

" 19. * Now what could have prevented you from getting amazingly 
rich under such a system — ^with land for nothing, stock on loan 
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without intereBt for seven years, rations from the stores for sir 
months, and plenty of conyict labour to the bargain ? ' 

« ' There was certainly nothing to prevent ns from getting rich 
enough ; and if we had only gone on as frugally as we began, we 
should doubtless have done so. But when one begins with little and 
gathers much easily, his ideas expand ; and the more one has the 
more he is tempted to spend. As Mrs. Shorthorns said of the tea 
when she came here> and foimd it so cheap compared with the price 
at home, *' It comes to the same thing at the year's end, for you 
only put more of it in,*' ' 

*' 20. ' Pray, what was the style of living among the settlers in 
Sir Thomas Brisbane's time P ' 

" ' Dampers and tea, sir, with a mutton chop, or a fowl and a slice 
of bacon when a friend dropt in. There were few gigs in the 
colony then out of Sydney ; respectable people had a sort of chaise- 
cart for great occasions, and settlers were not above lending a 
helping hand themselves when there was anything doing on their 
farms.' 

" 21. ' That was not the style of living, I presume, in Sir Bichard 
Bourke's time P ' 

" ' By no means, sir : it was as different then as night is from day. 
The taste for mansion-building came into vogue about that time, 
and the taste for splendid equipages and livery-servants too. 3frs. 
Shorthorns — I say it with great pain — gave me no rest till I got all 
our men-servants tricked out in a new livery of sky-blue, lined with 
scarlet, and I was actually forced to have a search made in the HersJds' 
Office for the arms of the family ! ' 

"22. ' And pray what armorial bearings did they find for you, Mr. 
Shorthorns P ' 

" ' It was something they call a Cornucopia, which my son John, 

/ who has- just come home from a Grammar School on the Bace 

/ Course, with the reputation of being a great Latin scholar, tells me 

; signifies "plenty of horns." " But then," says I, " John, it doesn't 

V. say whether they are long or short horns." "Ah, father, you see,'* 

says he, " that is all in the motto, Br ems esse lahoro, I am trying 

to make them short,** So you see, sir, there were both arms 

and a motto found for the family — ^a thing, I am sure, my own 

worthy father, old John Shorthorns, the carcase-butcher, never 

dreamt of!' 

"23. *It was a happy circumstance, doubtless j and then your son 

John, too, so promising a lad ! But I hear you are m, too, with the 

Bank of Australia, Mr. Shorthorns I is it the fact P ' 
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" Star Hotel, 27lb Angtut, 1 



" I have the honoar to convey to yon tbe enolosed copy of 
Beeolatdtms muuiiiiionBly Eidoptod at a pnblio meeticg lield tliis day, 
in the Old BBiraok SqnEire ; and further to infbrm yon tliat an 
Addi«ag of confidence in your integrity aa the Bepreaentative of thia 
City (of which I also encioee a copy) ia in conrae of ei^natnre by 
the electors. Thia addreaa will be presented to yon in a fbw daya, 
and in the mean time it ia the general opinion of yonr friends that 
yon ahoold immediately resame yonr aeat in the Legislative Council. 
" I wonld beg to add that at leaet tiro thonaand attended the 
meeting to-day. 

" I am, Bev. and dear Bir, 

" Tonra feithfiilly, 

" J. E. WlLSEIBB, 

" The Sov. Dr. Lang, D.D., M.C., Ac," "Chairman. 



" At a Public Ueeting of the oitizena of Sydney, convened by ad- 
vertlBement, and held In the Old Barraolc Sqnaie, on Tnesday, 
Angnit S7th, 1860, J. B. Wilahire, Esq., J.P., in the chair, the 
following raaolntions were nnanimonaly adopted ! — 

" Uoved by J. M. Grant, Esq., aftcrwarda Miniator 
Victoria, 

" Seconded by Mr. H. Parkca, now Pccmipr of New Si 

"1, 'That thia meeting roconla its deliberate 
conduct of the Le^alatiT4 

Committee to inqoire into the chargoa preferred 
of State against the Bev. Br. Lang, member fbc ' 
proceediog to psaa a vote of 
member, withont evidence, and 
that it had been invited bj- hi 
conrae : that, in the opinion uf th 
altogether moat fttotions, nnprcoei 
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calculated greatly to impair pnblic confidence in tlie deliberatious 
and acts of the present Connoil.' 

" MoTed by Dr. Aaron, 

" Seconded by Mr. Robert Stewart : — 

" 2. ' That this meeting, cognizant of the fact that only thirteen 
members were present when the decision in the case of Dr. Lang 
was arrived at,— namely, the Colonial Secretary, the Colonial Trea- 
surer, the Collector of Customs, the Attorney-General, Messrs. Parker 
and Icely, nominees, and Messrs. Wentworth, Donaldson, Daryall, 
Murray, W. Macarthnr, Ebden, and Mercer, is deliberately of opinion 
that two thirds of these members, from the known or suspected bias 
of some, and the undisguised personal hostility of others, wotild 
never have been allowed to sit on a jury in the same case in the 
mother country.' 

" Moved by Mr. B, J. Hawksley, 

'* Seconded by Mr. DriscoU :— 

" 8. ' That this meeting cordially sympathizes with the Bev. Dr. 
Lang, in the uzgust treatment which he has received from the Legis- 
lative Council in this matter; and, hereby expressing its entire 
confidence in his public honesty and integrity, pledges itself to afibrd 
him eveiy constitutional support, as the freely-chosen representative 
of this city.' 

" Moved by Mr. Dadswell, 

'* Seconded by Mr. Hawksley : — 

"4. 'That a petition, founded upon the foregoing resolutions 
signed by the chairman, on behalf of this meeting, be presented to 
the Legislative Council.' 

" J. B. WiLSHIRB, 

" Chairman." 

" To the Eev. Dr. Lang, M.L.C. 
"Sir, 

" We, the undersigned electors of the city of Sydney, beg respect- 
fully to assure you, that we have well considered the vote and 
proceeding of the Legislative Council, in reference to yourself, as 
recorded on the 21st instant, which we consider most tortuous and 
unconstitutional. We emphatically repudiate the course taken by 
that honourable body in this matter, in first denying you the means 
of inquiry, and then, by manoeuvre and stratagem, seizing upon the 
circumstance of your having applied for such inquiry, to injure your 
character by a condemnatory vote. Of the improper feeling, and in- 
decency which characterized the conduct of the Council, in your case, 
sufficient proof is found in the fact that only one-third of the 
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Hembers, — one.balf of whom were Nominees and Officiala, — were 
implioBted in Uio unjust dedsioii. 

" We beg to expresH onr entire con&denoe in your ini^^t^, and to 
BBsnre yon of om' eameat resolve to BUpport yon to the ntmost of our 
power, tia OUT honest and freely-choean Bepresentative." 

(Here foUow tho BignalnreaO 
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